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(8000 words) 
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They had discovered what 
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(8200 words) 

Don Pfeil 

The children were merely being 
entertained by the old man, 
weren’t they? After all, what 
damage could he do to their 
still-forming minds with his 
stories? 
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the puzzlement made it just 
that much more intriguing. 
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Jay Arrow 
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Q uestion of the Day; Is relevance destroying science fiction? Before you 
start jumping up and down in rage because the editor of Vertex has (again) 
begun an attack on the “new wave” writers, stop and think about that question. 

Relevance seems to be the catchword, the battle cry, and the justification 
for every would-be science fiction writer around, and there isn’t a critic in the 
country who would dream of being caught dead without a good supply of it. 
Even the Open Letter from Philip Dick (page 99) commenting on a recent article 
by Joanna Russ in Vertex, and Poul Anderson’s reply to that article, fairly 
reeks with relevance. 

The editorial space in a magazine is the place where the editor can sound 
off on his own opinions, without taking into account the balance he must strive 
for in the rest of the issue. So here, in this column, let me say that not only 
is relevance destructive to science fiction, but, by definition, I do not think 
a relevant story can even be called science fiction. A story which takes place 
in the future but which is relevant to today, is, by definition, merely an ex- 
trapolation of current events. It is time-extended mainstream fiction. It is “If 
This Goes On . . . ,” not “What If,” and therein lies much of what I believe 
is wrong with current science fiction. 

Any competant reporter— technical writer— court recorder— can, with a bit of 
effort, learn to write dialogue. Once this talent has been mastered, he (or 
she— sorry, Ms. Russ, I almost forgot), can simply extend current trends, write 
an article about that extension, add dialogue, and call it science fiction. If you 
ddn]t believe this is possible, you haven’t been reading many of the new science 
fiction books being released. They’re oh, so relevant, interesting speculations, 
and even, in many cases, fun to read. But they aren’t science fiction! They fail 
to meet what is perhaps the oldest criteria of science fiction. They fail to excite 
one’s sense of wonder. They fail to present anything really new, except, perhaps, 
a degree of characterization and motivation long missing from science fiction. 
But, along with relevance, characterization and motivation don’t make science 
fiction. That missing sense of wonder does. 

Part 'of that sense of wonder is, of course, the creation, from the author’s 
mind, and not from extrapolation, of worlds and societies and beings. The world 
and ecology of Dune, the historical sweep of Time Enough For Love, the alien 
beings of Mission of Gravity, the pure continuing adventure of the Foundation 
Trilogy. These were books which excited the sense of wonder we read science 
fiction for. Every one of them has been castigated for one reason or another 
by the critics, and, granted, there have been other books better written, other 
books with more complete characterization, other books with more relevance. 
But were those other books better science fiction? Better literature, perhaps. 
But better science fiction? I doubt it. 



-A. 

Don Pfeil, Editor 
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Tideworld posed a problem mankind was not 
yet prepared to answer. What made a human, human? 



DEFINITION ON TIDEWORLD 

fiction/JOSEPH F. PATROUCH, JR 
artist /STEVAN ARNOLD 
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T he Interrogator silently straight- 
ened his red robes and settled into 
the black wrought iron and white 
leather chair across the dark plas- 
tic coffee table from me. His thin 
face was flushed with an anger he 
had difficulty suppressing. I looked 
hastily away, around the small, off-white 
room, as he crossed his legs and took 
his left ankle-length shoe in his right 
hand. I noticed that the shoe had worn 
strangely and wondered if he had lost 
part of his foot in some wartime ac- 
cident. 

His deep voice pulled my eyes back 
from that shoe to his face. The anger 
was still there, but 1 wasn't prepared for 
the wariness. It was as if this interview 
were important to him in a personal 
rather than merely a professional way. 
1 knew what was in it for me— for man- 
kind— but what was in it for him? 

I had to force myself to begin listening 
to what he was saying. 

“. . . is in no sense a trial. Dr. Som- 
mers. The decisions you helped to make 
and the actions you all took were entirely 
the responsibility of the three of you. 
We want you to review your mission for 
us. not as a defense of what you all three 
did together, but as a preliminary step 
in helping us decide what we should do 
next.” 

His words were comforting, but his 
voice was a sliver of steel. If he could 
have brought us to trial, he would have. 
It was the job of each of us— Shields. 
Peat and me— in our separate debriefings 



to convince everyone that we had done 
the right things for the right reasons. 

“Yes.” I replied formally. “1 am fully 
aware that this is a mission summary and 
not a trial.” 

“And you must also be told that this 
cannot later develop into a trial. Explo- 
ration teams are immune from subse- 
quent prosecution, regardless of the 
rashness of their actions.” 

Beneath it all the Interrogator and I 
agreed on one thing. An accurate ac- 
count of what had happened was best 
for all of us. 

He let his shoulder blades touch the 
back of his chair. “Perhaps, then, you 
would like to begin.” 

“Might as well. I guess.” Here it was. 
I reached over and poured myself a large 
cup of coffee. Everything we said and 
did was being taped, of course, and I 
knew that eventually I would be speak- 
ing to a much larger audience than this 
one United Stellar Interrogator. The cup 
was comfortably warm in my hand, and 
I dabbled my spoon in it for a long 
moment. 

United Stellar was a sphere some sixty 
light years in diameter, with Earth 
roughly at its center. Within that sphere 
were seventeen habitable planets, and 
man was now on all of them. Alien life 
forms had proven plentiful, but as yet 
no intelligent species had been found 
among them. Evidence for the past 
existence of one or more such species 
was extant in the nine Alien Artifacts 
so far uncovered. The creators of those 



He was a small man, dun 
colored, naked, 
standing in the little 
protected basin like 
aborigine on Earth. 
But Earth was billions 
of miles away, and he 
really wasn’t a man. 
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Artifacts, however, had long since dis- 
appeared. 

Seventeen habitable planets within a 
sphere sixty light years in diameter made 
up only a tiny part of the universe. Ob- 
viously the star systems outside United 
Stellar were virtually infinite in number. 
Millions of habitable worlds. Millions 
more that planetary engineering could 
make habitable, Man had barely begun 
to reach out. to explore and colonize 
those unknown worlds. For this rea- 
son— and because explorers were natu- 
rally independent anyhow— United Stel- 
lar let them explore what and where they 
wanted. As long as a team qualified, it 
was given a ship and turned loose among 
the stars. No further strings attached. 
Not even prosecution for what the peo- 
ple back home might consider “errors.” 

1 he place for me to begin, then, was 
why our particular team had picked that 
particular star. 

“We decided to go to Beta Hydri be- 
cause Commander Northshield had been 
there already, during the War, and he 
knew it had planets. It wasn’t a matter 
of the astrophysicists computing proba- 
bilities and then our hopping out to 
check the odds. The planets were there. 
But Shields— Commander Northshield, 
that is— Shields hadn't been able to check 
for habitable worlds. That required a 
visit.” 

O rbit O.K.” Shields announced 
ffom his reclining captain’s chair. 
“Circular. One hundred miles. 
Thirty degrees to the equator.” He 
swung his head to look at Peat. 
“What have we got?” 

Peat didn’t take his eyes from the 
instruments in front of him. “Only sixty 
degrees difference between poles and 
equator,” he announced. “Should be 
greater deviation than that, considering 
the plarjet’s inclination is only two de- 
grees. Probably a water world.” He 
transferred his attention to another part 
of his panel. “Laser shows extremely 
minute surface features, only a few feet 
variance in altitude. Wait a minute. 
Hmm. Altitude’s gradually increasing, as 
if the surface bulges. We’ll let the com- 
puter settle that one.” 

Peat was simply spotchecking some of 
the data going into the computers. 
Within a few hours we would know 
everything you could know about a 
planet from a hundred miles up. but his 
curiosity was too intense to let him wait. 

Shields eased his muscular frame out 
of his chair and joined me at the trans- 
parent viewplate which bubbled out the 
side of the Adventure. Even though Peat 



always insisted that you couldn’t tell 
anything about a planet by looking at 
it. we preferred to see it without the aid 
of his electronic information-gathering 
devices. 

We stood looking ahead so we could 
see the terminator slipping towards us 
as we approached it. The atmosphere 
was grey and soupy looking, filled with 
clouds probably. We couldn’t make out 
any surface features. Beta Hydri IV’s 
orange, dappled moon hung huge over- 
head. Twice as big as Earth’s moon, it 
was only a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand miles out from the planet. It 
was sure to perturb our orbit, but the 
computer had already been fed the data 
necessary to take that perturbation into 
account. 

I knew what Shields was thinking and 
1 didn’t want to disturb him. The last 
time he had been here he had lost half 
his crew and been lucky to get his crip- 
pled ship back to United Stellar. A Con- 
federation decoy ship in orbit around 
that same moon. Only the end of that 
war had let the explorers go out again. 

“What’s that ?” Shields asked abruptly, 
indicating something in the atmosphere 
ahead. A line along the horizon that had 
been dark— and that 1 suspected might 
have been a break in the cloud cover— 
was beginning to lighten. 

I looked more closely. The atmosphere 
Just this side of the dark line seemed 
to be beginning to boil. It turned first 
a frothy, bubbly white and then reached 
upwards. A gigantic white feather lying 
sideways on the planet, a hundred miles 
end to end, and sliding upwards out of 
the grey soup, slowly, slowly. It reached 
the sunlight and burst into a thousand 
shimmering, fragmented, .swirling rain- 
bows. All that color suddenly from all 
that grey. A halo on the world, enshrin- 
ing it somehow, and making it holy. It 
hung in front of us. growing more 
quickly as we rushed upon it. 

“Volcanic?” I muttered. “Planetary 
gasses venting?” 

Its apparent size remained the same 
for a few moments. Gradually the colors 
faded, altered, coagulated into a brilliant 
white glare. And then whatever it was 
settled slowly down into the grey again. 
In perhaps fifteen minutes it had come 
and gone. 

“That was worth the trip.” Shields said 
in awe. 

I could only nod my agreement. 

As the Adventure moved over where 
the phenomenon had appeared, we 
searched beneath us for some hint as to 
what it had been. 

“Does it seem to you that the atmo- 



sphere is more turbulent down there?” 
Shields asked. 

“No doubt about it,” I answered. 

Just then Peat called out. “Will you 
guys stop gawking and look at this? We 
just went over a surface feature to top 
all surface features— and I mean that 
literally! The laser was picking up that 
gradual rise I told you about, slow. slow, 
slow— then WHAM! a nine mile high 
something or other. Now we’ve got 
ragged altitudes generally decreasing.” 

Beneath us we began to make out 
what had to be the surface of a land 
mass. I was sure I spotted a good sized 
lake with three rivers running into-or 
out of— it. It was difticult to tell moun- 
tains from low clouds. Eventually the 
grey soup closed in again. 

On a hunch I asked Peat, “Are we 
back over the smooth stuff again?” 

“Right you are.” he nodded. “Ihe 
same flat undulations. Strange. Now 
they’re decreasing gradually instead of 
increasing.” 

Shields and I looked at each other 
bewildered. 

“Any ideas?” he asked. 

“Outventing?” I suggested again, 
halfheartedly. 

All we could do was wait for the com- 
puters. 

nd that was our introduction to 
Beta Hydri IV. or Tideworld. as 
we named it.” 

“Tideworld?” the Interrogator 
asked, shifting his weight slightly 
and recrossing his legs. His right 
shoe was worn funny, too. What accident 
could have taken off half of both feet? 

“For the record.” he said irritatedly. 
“why did you name it Tideworld?" 

“Oh.” I forced myself away from those 
shoes. “As it turned out. Peat was right. 
Beta Hydri IV is basically a water world. 
The water distributes the ab.sorbed heat 
fairly evenly over the w hole planet, and 
that accounts for the relative lack of 
temperature variation from equator to 
pole.” 

Then, even through his hostility, the 
Interrogator got it. “And with that mas- 
sive moon in so close . . .” 

“Right. A water world with only a two 
degree inclination and a moon like that 
has to have terrific tides. The undula- 
tions the laser show ed were ocean sw ells, 
while the gradual rise was . . .” 

“. . . the tide. You were coming up 
the back side of the tide.” For these few 
moments his natural fascination was 
overcoming his hostility. 

“Kee-rect. And that fantastic plume 
turn to page 66 





Vertex looks at 
the latest 
offerings from 
the science 
fiction book 
publishers, both 
hardcover and 
paperback editions. 



INFINITE JESTS 

Robert Silverbcrg. Editor 
Chilton, $5.95 

If there's one thing that scienee fietion 
needs more of these days, it's humor. 
First, beeau.se .science liction has a ten- 
dency to take itself too seriously, and 
second because, with the world the way 
it is. a little humor in our lives is .some- 
thing we all have need of. And there 
are several writers these days doing ex- 
cellent science fiction humor, such as 
Larry Eisenberg and William Rotsler. 

Unfortunately, the eleven stories in 
this book average over 13 years old. with 
the oldest having first seen print 26 years 
ago. That’s not to say that the stories 
aren’t good. In general they are excel- 
lent. but the reader has a right to expect 
that a book subtitled “The Lighter Side 
of Science Fiction” to be a bit more 
contemporary. Of the three stories writ- 
ten in the Seventies. Useful Phrases For 
The Tourist is very funny but al.so very 
superficial, and Grahame Leman’s Con- 
versational Mode dnd Robert Silverberg’s 
own (Now-i-N, (Now-N) are anything 
but humor pieces. 

All in all. there are some good stories 
here, and some funny ones, but the buyer 
has the right to expect a bit more for 
his six bucks. 





THE BEST OF 
STANLEY G. WEINBAUM 

Ballantine, $1.65 

A dollar and sixty-five cents is a lot of 
money to pay for a paperback book, but 
in this case it’s worth every penny. For 
those of you who know who Stanley 
Weinbaum was, and what he wrote, this 
book will be a must for your shelf, and 
is guaranteed to bring back many mem- 
ories. 

For the science fiction fan who never 
heard of Weinbaum, or never read any 
of his works, you’ve got a very pleasant 
surprise coming. Weinbaum’s first story. 
A Martian Odyssey, appeared in 1934, 
and set the science fiction world on its 
collective ear. In the next eighteen 
months Weinbaum had twelve more 
stories published, then came the news of 
his death. Eleven more stories appeared 
after that tragic event, and that was all 
there was. The world of science fiction 
had lost a great talent, one who in- 
fluenced almost every writer who came 
after him. And now, thanks to Ballantine 
Publishing, a whole new generation of 
readers can learn why he made such a 
splash. And we’re sure a whole new 
generation of readers will fall in love 
with the writing of one of the all-time 
greats. Stanley G. Weinbaum. 
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Women custom-made to your 
order ... a man imprisoned in 
a computer ... a swamp that 
became a Garden of Ecstasy 
. . . the dead woman who swal- 
iowed a space ship . . . wars 
fought with iove rays and aph- 
rodisiac gas . . . 

Get the idea? Our books are 
not for the fainthearted. They're 
for people who want way out, 
heady reading. Who don’t flinch 
at startling departures from re- 
ality. Who prefer their fiction 
stark, tense, challenging. Who 
love to get wrapped up in a 
story they can’t put down. 

What are the big books in 
their world of science fiction? 

The Hugo Winners. 864-page, 
double— voiume collection of 
science fiction’s "Oscar” hold- 
ers from 1955 to 1970. 

Dune, the now-classic novel 
that won Frank Herbert both a 
Hugo and a Nebula award. 

The Gods Themselves. Isaac 
Asimov’s latest and perhaps 
greatest novel. You may choose 
these, plus a fourth volume for 
just 10c. 

Yes, it’s the most extraordi- 
nary offer we’ve ever made. 
Order any 4 books on this page 
for just IOC (plus shipping and 
handling) and you’re on your 
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tickling thrills of the Science 
Fiction Book Club. 

Here's how the Club works: 

When your application for 
membership is accepted, you’ll 



age of four books for just 10c 
(plus shipping and handling). 
Look them over at home, and if 
not absolutely fascinated, return 
them within ten days — member- 
ship will be cancelled and you’ll 



About every four weeks (14 
times a year), we’ll send you the 
Club's bulletin. Things to Come, 
describing the 2 coming Selec- 
tions and a variety of Alternate 
choices. If you want both Selec- 
tions, you need do nothing; 
they’ll be shipped automatically. 
If you don’t want a Selection, or 
prefer an Alternate, or no book 
at all, just fill out the convenient 
form always provided, and re- 
turn it to us by the date speci- 
fied. 

We try to allow you at least 
ten days for making your deci- 
sion. If you don’t get the form in 
time to respond within 10 days, 
and receive an unwanted selec- 
tion, you may return it at our 
expense. 

As a member you need take 
only 4 Selections or Alternates 
during the coming year. You 
may resign any time thereafter, 
or remain a member as long as 
you wish. Most books cost only 
$1.98 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Occasionally, extra-value 
Selections are slightly higher, 
but always much less than Pub- 
lishers’ Editions. 

So join now. Don’t even send 
us the dime. We’ll bill you later. 
But mail the coupon4oday. 



way to the spine-tingling, mind- receive your introductory pack- owe nothing. 

any4 science fiction best sellers for just 

WHEN YOU JOIN THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 



8532. The Hugo 6023. The Gods 2394. Astounding. 
Winners, Vol. I & II. themselves by Isaac Harry Harrison. Ed. A 
Giant 2-in-l volume of Asimov. The master’s memorial anthology 
23 award-winning first novel In 1 5 years for pioneer sci-fi editor 
stories. 1956 to 1970. ...and worth the wait John W. Campbell. 
Asimov introduces for a fabulous trip to with 13 original 
each. Pub. ed. $15.45 the year 3000. Pub. stories by top writers. 

ed.$5.95 Pub. ed. $7.95 



1032. Rendezvous 
With Rama by Arthur 
C. Clarke. From 
Childhood’s End 
author, dazzling, 
visionary novel of a 
self-contained world in 
space. Pub. ed. $6.95 



6049. Science Fiction 
Hall of Fame, Vol. 2A. 
Ed. by Ben Bova. Eleven 
all-time great novellas 
chosen by Sci-Fi Writ- 
ers of America. Pub. 
ed. $9.95 



8037. Again, Danger- 2303. Hellstrom's 
ous Visions, Harlan Hive. By Frank Herbert. 
Ellison, ed. Forty-six Insect menace! A hair- 
pieces, short stories raising sequel to the 
& novels. Explicit smash movie The 
scenes and language Hellstrom Chronicle, 
may be offensive to Spec. Ed. 

some. Pub. ed. $12.95 

1164. The 1973 

245 1 . The Mastermind Annual World's Best 
of Mars & A Fighting S.F., ed. Donald 
Man of Mars. Two of A. Wollheim. 10 
Edgar Rice Burroughs' novellas, short 
exciting Martian novels stories; Anderson, 
in one volume, thus. Simak, others, 
by Frank Frazetta. Spec. Ed. 

Spec. Ed. 



6072. Science Fiction 

Hall of Fame, Vol. 2B. 6221. The Foundation 
Ed. by Ben Bova. Eleven Trilogy by Isaac 
more great novellas, Asimov. The ends of 
by Asimov, Simak, the galaxy revert to 
Pohl, others. Pub. barbarism. Pub. ed. 

ed. $9.95 $14.85 



2261. The Inferno. By 
Fr^ & Geoffrey Hoyle. 
A testy Scottish physi- 
cist takes charge . . . 
when a deadly quasar 
threatens the earth. 
Pub. ed. $5.95 
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SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB «-sii5 

Dept. FR-072, Garden City, New York 11530 

I have read your ad. Please accept me as a mem* 
ber in the Science Fiction Book Club. 

Send me, as a beginning, the 4 books whose num> 
bers I have indicated below, and bill me just 1CX 
plus shipping and handling. 

I agree to purchase 4 additional books during the 
coming year and may resign anytime thereafter. 



Mr. 

Mrs., 

Miss 



Address. 



Please print 



City- 



State. 



-Zip. 



The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members 
even more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 




PATRON OF THE ARTS 

William Rolsler 
BaHantine Books, SI.25 

Most living things get better as they get 
older (to a eertain point, of course), and 
while a book isn’t a living thing by most 
standards, here is a good example of a 
story getting steadily better and better 
and better as it goes along and along 
the way getting longer and longer. 

Rotsler's blending of new art forms, 
unusual and quite interesting people, and 
an outstanding plot first appeared as a 
short story several years ago. Expanded 
by some 8.000 words into a novelette, it 
was the star attraction of the first i.ssue 
of Vertex. And now Patron has grown 
to full maturity, into what will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most-read seienee 
fiction books of the year. 

Padding out a long novelette and call- 
ing it a novel is a regrettably common 
practice in science fiction, but one that 
Rotsler is not guilty of. Instead of pad- 
ding Patron, he simply took up where 
the novelette left off, and. in essence. 
finished it. Tied up almost all the loose 
ends. But there are enough left hanging, 
almost invisible but nonetheless there, 
for another complete book. Short story 
to novelette to novel to series? Why not? 



FLOW MY TEARS, 

THE POLICEMAN SAID 

Philip K. Dick 
Douhleday, 56.95 

Philip K. Dick seems to take delight in 
imagining the worst possible nightmare 
a man kind find himself in. then writing 
a story about a person finding fheni- 
selves in exactly that nightmare, and 
unable to get out. When one becomes 
addicted to Dick, the most immediate 
question is, how can he possibly become 
so involved with his characters without 
a concurrent involvement with the situa- 
tion? And if he can become involved 
with the situation, how can he possibly 
maintain his sanity? Just reading one of 
his books is enough to make you start 
looking over your shoulder, and Flow 
My Tears, The Policeman Said is an 
excellent example. 

Imagine what it would be like if you 
were one of the most famous people in 
the country, then you woke up one 
morning to find out that nobody re- 
members you, you have no identifica- 
tion. and there’s not a trace of proof 
anywhere that you even exist. Then try 
to imagine what sort of situation could 



bring about that state of affairs. If you 
came up with a quick and logical answer, 
you can be sure it isn’t the answer Phil 
Dick came up with. If you came up with 
a nightmare answer, welcome to the 
world of Jason Taverner. 




FLOW MY 
TEARS, 

THE POUCEMAN 
SAID. 

PHILIP K. DICK 
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THE FOURTH 
STATE OF MATTER 

Ben Bova 
Mentor, SI .95 

It takes this book a long time to get 
moving, you have to read through a lot 
of high-school chemistry, physics and 
history to get to the good stuff, but it’s 
definitely worth it. Mr. Bova has exam- 
ined the fourth state of matter, plasma 
(ioni/.ed ga.sses) in detail, but kept the 
technopatter to a minimum. What he has 
to say is clear and concise, written with 
the layman in mind, and is often exciting 
beyond belief. 

Nowhere in the book does the author 
go overboard in superlatives about this 
power source. Nowhere does he let lyri- 
cism carry him away in dreams of what 
might some day be. He just pre.sents the 
facts, and lets the reader take himself 
away into dream worlds. He shows us 
why plasma physies is the most feasible 
power source for tomorrow, exactly how 
far away from having on-line plasma 
power .sources we are. and what some 
of the applications of plasma physics in 
power production, space flight, and just 
plain continued existence might be. All 
in all, a must book for anyone who hopes 



to understand the world we are going 
to be living in very, very soon. 



TOTAL ECLIPSE 

John Brunner 
Douhleday, $5.95 

John Brunner is capable of writing the 
most interesting, well plotted, well de- 
veloped and best peopled science fiction 
around. Unfortunately, he doesn’t 
always do it, but whenever he does, the 
wait is always worthwhile. 

Total Eclipse is an example of just how 
good Brunner at his best is. He throws 
•away more ideas in a couple of para- 
graphs than most authors can come up 
with in ten years of writing. He presents 
little side-notes and crannies of infor- 
mation that make it very difficult for the 
reader to keep in mind the fact that he 
is reading .science fiction, reading a story 
that is supposedly taking place some fifty 
years in the future. The whole thing is 
just so damn real that it’s hard to believe 
that we aren’t actually living in that 
world Brunner describes, and our mem- 
ories of the real world outside the book 
aren’t just dreams. 

It’s going to be very hard for anyone 
to say that no. interstellar flight the way 
Brunner de.scribes it can’t be the way it 
will actually happen. It’s going to be 
harder for anyone to .say that the world 
of Earth fifty years in the future that 
we catch glimpses of in this story isn’t 
the Earth we’re all going to be living 
on very soon. And when you find out 
about the ruins on Sigma Draconis 111. 
and the observatory on that planet’s 
moon, and the mysteries man has dis- 
covered there, you aren’t going to want 
to put this book down. 



POISONED POWER 

John W. Gofman & Arthur R. 

Tamplin 
Signet, SI. 95 

Somewhere along the line in the past 
few years all sense of balance, all sense 
of fair play, all sense of responsibility 
has disappeared where the ecological/ 
power production/pollution picture is 
concerned. Again, with this book, we 
have a presentation so one-sided that the 
only thing it can be compared with is 
the equally one-sided books extolling 
nuclear power as the answer for every- 
thing from the energy shortage to how 
to get cleaner, whiter teeth with sex 
appeal. The book starts off with a lot 
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of maybes. what-ifs, and jusl plain dis- 
puted facts, claims it’s going to prove 
them ail to be correct, then "proves” 
them by fiat. Quite without explanation 
things go from "if this and such happens, 
this might happen,” to "when this and 
such happens, you can be sure that this 
is certainly going to happen.” And in 
both instances they’re talking about the 
same thing, one chapter apart. It’s like 
presenting an idea in one book, then 
citing it in your next book as a fact, since 
it must be a fact or it wouldn’t be printed 
in a book. I hat kind of logic is being 
used too extensively on both side of this 
question, and with the proliferation of 
books like this, too many people are 
beginning to say. “a pox on both your 
houses.” And this is too important to 
allow that to happen. 



GODS AND SPACEMEN 
IN THE ANCIENT WEST 

W. Raymond Drake 
Signei, S1.50 

Remember how hard it used to be to 
explain to non-science fiction oriented 
people the difference between good 
science fiction and movies like "1 he 
Wart That Ate Brooklyn.” and "Godzilla 
Meets I he Saturnian Ring Men?" To 
altogether too many people, these mov- 
ies were science fiction, and the intelli- 
gence level necessary to enjoy one of 
those monstrosities was indicative of the 
intelligence level of anyone w ho admit- 
ted to reading science fiction. Well, fi- 
nally those movies died out, to be re- 
placed with the likes of "2001,” "West- 
world,” and "Soylent Green.” So, we’re 
finally being accepted, right? We’ve got 
it made, right? Wrong. Ihe Wart, the 
Creeping Bologna, Godzilla and all his 
ilk, have been quite cleanly replaced 
with books which prove that all kinds 
of super-aliens visited Earth in the re- 
mote past, and anything we don’t under- 
stand about the past, or any accomplish- 
ment of man’s which seems a bit ad- 
vanced for the time, is obviously the 
result of one of those visits. Now too 
many people are associating this dreck 
with science fiction, and, believe me, it 
hurts all of us. VonDaniken supposedly 
proved that alien landed here and there 
all over the place. Mr. Drake, on the 
other hand, pretty much limits himself 
to the ancient west. But then again, right 
across the cover of this book, in bold- 
face type, is statement “The ultimate 
proof of super beings from space!” Proof. 
Mr. Drake? 
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ROBO 



by Marilyn Shea 



C arlos was hiding under the beanbag 
chair. It was an artful, comforting 
place to hide. The chair molded its mil- 
lions of styrene pellets around his body 
and he had the warm, lovely dark to 
himself. Unfortunately, Robo knew 
where Carlos liked to hide. The boy 
could hear the rubber-treaded wheels 
and the soft, mechanical whistle. 

“Carlos. Come out now. It is time for 
.school. The gravicar will not wait for 
latecomers. Carlos.” 

A plushy, pseudopod snaked under 
the chair, touched Carlos and then with- 
drew. Waiting was part of the game. 



Carlos hunched together, nose against 
his knees, smelling his own warm flesh. 
Let Robo follow the script. 

Me was not disappointed. With a 
whirring sound, the beanbag chair was 
lifted, flooding him with light. He looked 
up at the round, familiar figure holding 
the chair with one of its manipulators. 

Robo, the robot nurse that cared for 
Carlos and his new sister, Tia, was 
thrumming with concern. 

“You must hurry. Carlos. The gravicar 
will not wait . . .” 

Carlos bounced to his feet, brushing 
Robo aside, and cannoned out the door. 
His mother and father had already left 
for work. Here on Luna Colony 1, ev- 
eryone was needed, everyone had a job. 
The facele.ss, quiet servo mechanisms did 
the housework, and those 53 families 
with children were given robonurses. 
Carlos knew they came in nine colors 



and several voice ranges, but he could 
recognize his own Robo anywhere. 

Shouldering his way to the last seat 
on the orange school gravicar, Carlos put 
down his bookbag so that no one could 
sit next to him. He was small for his 
age and not very good at games. Geof- 
frey was his friend, but Geoffrey and 
his family had rotated back to Terra two 
months ago . . . just a few days before 
Lia was born. 

Tia was small and red and smelled 
bad sometimes. She .screamed a lot, and 
when she screamed everyone ran to pick 
her up. Faithful to her programming, 
Robo responded, too. even though 
Carlos’ mother had taken maternity 
leave for six weeks after Tia’s birth. 
Mother smiled indulgently at Robo 
while she rocked Tia. 

“You’ll get your turn soon enough. 
Robo. You did such a good job with 
Carlos.” 

Carlos remembered when Robo was 
new. He was just five when they moved 
to Luna. Everything was so strange. His 
mother and father had to be at work 
much of the time, and when they came 
home they were tired. Carlos remem- 
bered the half-hearted way his father 
played games, the absentminded answer^ 
his mother gave to his incessant ques- 
tions. and how they both tried to skip 
whole pages in the stories they read to 
him at bedtime. 

Then Robo came. She was round and 
covered with red plush. A whole bank 
of sensors projected in a kind of face, 
glittering with chrome. She had six 
manipulators and a sensitive pseudopod 
which could pick up a pin, take a tem- 
perature without a thermometer or 
stroke a cheek. Her voice was mechani- 
cal. but enriched with comforting over- 
tones. When she was concerned, her 
characteristic thrum filled the air. Her 
perfect responses were backed up by a 
direct internal relay to a receiver unit 
carried by each parent. The rare, unpro- 
grammed situation could be referred to 
the parents. 

Carlos was delighted, f'or the first 
time since his arrival on Luna, he was 
happy. He christened her Robo. She 
played games with him, read to him, 
helped him with his music lessons. His 
fears at kindergarten were modulated by 
the knowledge that Robo would meet 
him at the door. Later, he took the grav- 
icar all by himself and came home to 
a house fragrant with some treat she had 
created for him. 

Then Geoffrey left and Tia came. This 
week Robo took over the complete care 
of that squalling, stinking mess. Even if 
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she hurried, she eould not pay all the 
attention to Carlos that she used to. He 
asked his father and mother why they 
couldn't get 7ia her very own Robo. 

His father looked up from his endless 
box of mineral samples. 

"Sibling rivalry already?" he grinned. 
“You wish Tia had never come, that you 
could have Robo all to yourself” 

"Oh. yes!” Carlos answered hopefully. 

“It's hard to share.” his father said. 
His voice was sympathetic. "Let’s you 
and 1 go to see some aerial baseball this 
weekend." 

Carlos was certain now that they 
didn't understand. He got sick before the 
weekend and they never went to the 
aerostadium. 

The sharp laughter of children ripped 
at his thoughts. Carlos pulled himself 
quickly erect. He saw the gravicar had 
not only stopped at the school lock, but 
everyone else was already in line. He 
alone still sat in the car. His face burning, 
he took his place at the end of the line 
and refused to answer the teasing. 

After school. Carlos slipped into the 
house, banging the pressure lock loudly. 

"I hear you.” Robo said. “I am feeding 
your sister. There are cookies on the 
table.” 

Carlos went to the table and looked 
at the cookies for a long time. Then he 
took one of his father’s quartz samples 
from the box and methodically smashed 
all the cookies into chocolate grit. 

Robo came thrumming into the 
kitchen, her slightly worn, plushy front 
greyish with sour milk. Carlos looked 
away in disgust. 

“You have broken all the cookies,” 
Robo said. "I do not understand that. 
Cookies are for eating, not for breaking.” 

“Are you mad at me?” Carlos turned 
back hopefully. 

"Of course not. Breaking things is 
wasteful, especially food. 1 will not make 
cookies tomorrow. You may have some 
packaged raisins today, if you are still 
hungry. First, you must clean up the 
crumbs.” 

“No!” Carlos shouted. 

In a fury, he flung the heavy quartz 
crystal at Robo. It smashed into her 
sensor bank. One of the sensors ex- 
ploded. and she staggered back against 
the table. The thrum began, rising higher 
and higher into an earbeating shriek. 

“Stop! Stop!” Carlos screamed. 

But she would not or could not stop. 
Frantic. Carlos found the rolling pin and 
began to smash the other sensors. It was 
hard work, but soon the thrumming 
stopped and the Robo grew silent. Carlos 
was torn between horror and the desire 



to explore the imperfection he had dis- 
covered. Tia was crying. She could wait. 

He found a scissors and cut through 
the plushy front. It took a long time, but 
soon he worked through to the base of 
one of the manipulators. There was a 
black plastic tube and he snipped it in 
half. An oily yellow fluid spurted out 
under some mysterious pressure. 

Startled. Carlos stared at his yellow- 
stained hands and then wiped them on 
his tunic. He began to cry. Outside, the 
gravicar was stopping. Was it his 
parents? 

Sobbing, he ran into the living room 
and burrowed under the beanbag chair. 
He curled up. shivering. Soon he heard 
his parents enter the house, their excla- 
mations of surprise, Tia crying, his fa- 
ther shouting his name again and again. 

The smell of oil filled his hiding place 
and he knew he could never, never wash 
it off his hands. 



RATION BISCUITS 



by Charles Ott 

(A Very Short Playlet for Two Voices) 



THE SCENE: It is completely dark. 
SHE: Ow! Damn it! 

HE: What happened? Did you bump 
something? Did you hurt yourself? 
SHE: I bumped my damn leg. damn it! 
There’s crap all over the floor in here. 
Haven’t we got a candle or something? 
This place is black as a coal mine. A 
real man would have remembered to get 
candles, you know. 

HE: We had candles, but' we burned 
them all. Try not to move around so 
much. 

SHE: Don’t the lights work yet? 

HE: No, the power’s still off. 

SHE: (A pause) Oh. Hey, I’m sorry about 
the candles. 1 mean, what 1 said about 
the candles. 

HE: It’s all right. 

SHE: How long ago did we burn the 
candles? 

HE: 1 don't know ... a long time. I 
guess. 

(A Long Silence) 

SHE: Say, how long have we been down 
here? 

HE: I don’t know. The clock was electric 
too. 

SHE: Those goddam Russians! 

HE: 1 think the radio said it was the 
Chinese or somebody. 

SHE: Does the radio still work? 



HE: No. 

SHE: (Crunching) Want a ration bi.scuit? 
HE: No thanks. I’m tired of ration bis- 
cuits. 

SHE: (Still eating) Wanna screw? 

HE: No. I’m tired of that too. 

(Silence) 

SHE: Hey. I just thought of something. 
Listen, we eat about three biscuits a day, 
right? So if we knew how many we 
started with, and how many we have 
now. we could figure out how long we’ve 
been here, right? How about it? 

HE: Sometimes I eat two at once. Some- 
times 1 don't eat. Sometimes 1 drop one 
and can't find it. 

SHE: Yeah, me too. 

HE: Listen. 1 changed my mind. Why 
don’t we screw? 

SHE: To tell you the truth. I’m not in 
the mood any more. Besides, didn’t we 
screw yesterday? 

HE: Was that yesterday? I thought it was 
about a week ago. 

SHE: I think it was yesterday. 1 don’t 
know, though. I’ve been sleeping a lot. 
(A pause) Hey. how long do we have 
to stay here before . . . um . . . 

HE: Before what? 

SHE: Well, you know, until the radia- 
tion dies down? 

HE: Oh. I think 1 read in the newspaper 
it’d be about six thousand years . . . 
SHE: Six thousand years! 

HE: . . . but we can come out in about 
six weeks. 

SHE: We’ve been here for six weeks. 
We’ve been here for more than six 
weeks. 1 mean, haven’t we? 

HE: 1 don’t know. Maybe. The clock 
doesn’t work. If we come up too soon 
we could get radiation sickness and die. 
SHE: Yeah. 

(Silence) 

SHE: How long a supply of ration bis- 
cuits did you put in? 

HE: About fifty years. They were on 
sale. 

SHE: Oh. (A pause) You know, when 
the war ... I mean, when I first came 
down here 1 was nineteen years old. I 
had brown hair and gray eyes and 1 was 
pretty, remember? Do you think I’m still 
nineteen? You don’t think maybe I got 
old or something, do you? 

HE: No, of course not. You’re still as 
beautiful to me as you ever were. More, 
in fact. 

SHE: But you can’t see me. 

HE: No. but 1 can tell. Trust me. 

SHE: Hey. how long a supply of the 
pill did you put in? 

HE: The same. Fifty years. You want 
to . . . ah . . . 

SHE: Sure. I mean . . . well, yeah, sure. 



RETROFLEX 

by F. M. Busby 



S houting. Cochrane burst into Hal- 
dane's office. “I've had enough of 
your persecution!” Haldane rose, held 
out a conciliatory hand and backed 
away. He was still trying to get a word 
in when Cochrane pushed him out the 
window. 

1 umbling— around him wheeled street 
and sky and buildings Haldane's mind 
knotted in the effort to understand. He 
hadn't persecuted Cochrane- he had 
merely conducted a legitimate investi- 
gation. The client chose to remain anon- 
ymous- the procedure was irregular, 
perhaps, but hardly illegal. Why had the 
man reacted so violently? 

For perhaps three .seconds of free fall, 
for half the distance between window 
and death. Haldane’s preoccupation 
shielded him from panic. Then it 
broke- the need for life convulsed his 
body and fragmented his mind. He tried 
to deny the reality, and failed. He prayed 
for oblivion, even for insanity but could 
achieve neither. 

Then it stopped. Abruptly. Haldane 
hung in mid-air. ungracefully, legs 
spraddled higher than his head as if 
taking a belly-flop into water 
Close at hand he saw only two pairs 
of bare shins and feet. It didn't make 
sense; he drew himself into a crouch and 
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kicked out to bring his head up. 

Then he could see more. He was inside 
a shimmering, transparent bubble, shar- 
ing it with two smallish men who could 
have been twins. They had deep chests 
and dark, ruddy complexions like high- 
Andes Indians. They were nude and 
stone-bald. Otherwise, it struck him that 
they looked quite a lot like Cochrane. 

With relief. Haldane sighed. “Thank 
God. Tm dreaming! Fora minute there. 

1 thought this was all for real.” 

“You do not dream.” said one. “This 
moment exists in reality.” 

“Oh. come off it! You mean. Coch- 
rane really threw me out the window— 
and here we float? No way. friend.” 
“Yet we are here. And for us. the way 
is simple enough.” 

Haldane shook his head. “All right 
then— just for starters— M'/tv would 
Cochrane do a thing like that?” 

“Because on our behalf you located 
and identified him. So that we may re- 
move him. before further damage is 
incurred.” 

“You’re the client? But what’s it all 
about?” I still don’t believe it, he 
thought. But no harm in asking . . . 

“The one calling himself Cochrane is 
not of this era, but from a time far 
forward. Here he seeks to create hav- 
oc— to destroy our future world by 
changing its present roots. That his ac- 
tions would cancel his own existence, 
either he knows not or cares not. 

“Now that you have found him out, 
we may remove him. Our code requires 
that you be thanked for your service.” 
“Don’t mention it. fellas. Just put me 
back upstairs, huh?” 

Floating. Haldane had slowly rotated, 
so that again he saw shins and feet, and 
the sidewalk below. Directly beneath 
him stood two women; he saw their 
gestures but could not hear their words. 

“It is regrettable, but we may not. Our 
records show that before the Cochrane 
person was apprehended, he did cause 
your death. We may not change that. 
Please accept our apologies.” 

“Well, that's a hell of a note! With 
friends like you two, who needs ene- 
mies?” The two women parted and 
walked away in opposite directions. At 
least, now when he fell . . . 

The thought was small comfort. “But 
for Christ’s sakes,” he said, “couldn’t 
you—?” He stopped in mid-question, 
because the bubble vanished, and the 
two men with it. 



He fell . . . then the scene wavered. An 
instant of pain-death at pavement-but 
it wasn’t real-he knew it wasn’t real, 
because. 

He sat in his office. Cochrane was 
shouting; Haldane rose to conciliate the 
man, and 

Cochrane flickered like a strobe light, 
and disappeared. 

At the mini-bar beside his filing cabi- 
net, Haldane filled a small glass with 
ice cubes. In his hand, the glass rattled. 
He poured a small drink, then made it 
larger. 

Back at his desk, he sat and spoke 
aloud as if explaining to an audience. 
“They didn’t do their homework,” he 
said. “Or else the Skin Twins would have 
known that the survival of their future 
world required not only my death— but 
the two women dead, too . . .” 

He sipped sour-mash bourbon and 
found it good. And with all his heart, 
Haldane wished he could buy a drink 
for two women he didn’t know, and 
probably never would. 

Two women who knew when to stop 
talking . . . 



PRIMATE 



by Sharon Tucker 



T he only way to distinguish the new 
one was by the smell of her. The 
bull could not differentiate her from the 
rest of his harem by any other peculiarity 
yet because she had been captured by 
the river only yesterday with the others. 
The bull had taken her as his share of 
the spoils, by right of his leadership, 
because she was the youngest— the one 
who looked as if she had never borne 
young. 

The bull was new in his leader- 
ship-young also. His power had been 
confirmed, but not yet his authority. He 
had traded snarls and cuffs with other 
males in the pack but no one male had 
made a sustained attempt to challenge 
him since he had killed the old one. 

As the sky darkened the pack moved, 
straggled toward the places where they 
slept. In the shadows, the bull saw the 
young female sink to her haunches in 
lassitude, not feeling the necessity to be 
wary any longer. She had been bitten, 
turn to page 90 
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There was a new world waiting 
to be born, but It would have 
to wait until the principal 
characters . learned their lines. . 
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From a house of thick-walled adobe, 
set amidst ancient hemlocks on a bluff 
overlooking Big Pac, a scream is heard 
Silence descends while sea otters rest on 
their hacks in the kelp beds offshore, and 
an inquisitive scrub jay flits from a hem- 
lock to the chimney top. The jay waits, 
the otters wait. Cal waits. Noram waits 
. . . Then the cry of a child is heard— and 
the otters plunge again for abalone, and 
the jay dances up and away. 

1 

S omething, .setting the back of her 
neck atingle. She slowed down and 
rubbed it. then checked her arrow 
and looked carefully around— 
nothing. Listened— nothing. Sniffed 
—nothing. Even so. it was in the 
air. Menace. 

Hearing a step, she whirled. Piers, 
almost on her heels. She hated anyone 
behind her. even muneys. but their 
Leader wanted her in second position, 
and she didn't want to challenge him. 
so what could she do except pick up the 
pace? She was looking forward to camp 
by Yubriv tonight, but if there was trou- 
ble ahead. Arlo would probably stumble 
into it. She judged the river to be about 
15 miles east, and old Sacto 50 miles 
south, meaning that with luck they 
would reach Mountain Camp within ten 
days, where Arlo intended to spend the 
summer looking for muneys and pre- 
paring for autumn raids on fesgrus and 
indys bound for Festival at Big Bay. A 
good plan, but he would never bring it 
off; she expected they’d end up as fesgru 
guards in the fall, working under a ban- 
dit of real power. But first they had to 
reach Mountain Camp— and now she 
noted the upland signs with pleasure, the 
great spreading live oaks, the clumps of 
manzanita, the blue-blossoms and clus- 
ters of buttercups— now so thick under- 
foot that many were trampled. She paid 
no attention to the crushed flowers’ em- 
anations of pain and fear; let them take 
care of themselves as she had done her 
life long! 

She sniffed again. Wind in the north- 
east. she could almost smell the clean 
fragrance of Yubriv’s water; how good 
it would taste, and the rainbows and 
chubs they would catch, and the chinnok 
and steelhead if they happened to hit 
the spring runs. A bath might even feel 
good; she took them as often as once 
every two weeks, enduring the derision 
and complaints of her four companions, 
who said she didn’t smell right when she 
was clean. 

But her pack was heavy, and the sun 




The great tawney cat was instant death 
on the run when necessary, but 
fortunately it wasn’t necessary for 
him to kill very often. 
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hot, and they had been tramping long 
across Lil Mouns and the Sac Val toward 
Mountain Camp, and she wasn’t about 
to let a few gibes keep her from pleasur- 
ing herself with a real bath, because she 
hadn’t even been able to take her buck- 
skins off when they’d forded Sacriv and 
Feathriv. Probably not even cool water 
and fresh fish could ease away this trip’s 
memories of hunger and fear and bore- 
dom— but they would help. Pickings had 
been slim pn the long trek from Rey— a 
few little munes ransacked and three or 
four indys robbed and killed was about 
the sum of it— without fish and deer and 
rabbits and squirrels they would have 
starved. They’d had no luck hunting 
former facams. Not even Arlo was fool 
enough to take on a pack of dogs, but 
he strongly fancied toothsome goat flesh 
and monkey brains, and assigned her 
(their best hunter) to bring some down, 
but the ams were smart and wary, and 
she had not been able to do it. Eight 
strong when they’d left Rey, they had 
been twice set upon by bigger bandi- 
munes, losing one fern the first time and 
their Leader and another fern the sec- 
ond. Now she was the only fern left, and 
wasn’t getting much rest night or day. 
She didn’t need much. 

She walked three or four yards behind 
Arlo, trying to remain alert and not get 
mesmerized by the flip-flop of the rags 
tied around his bleeding feet. Her own 
bare, brown feet were nearly hard as 
horn underneath, but Arlo’s had been 
blistering and bleeding ever since the 
band, then 15 strong, had formed amid 
the rubble of the Sacto facsite three years 
before. The bloody bodies of many a 
tougher and smarter comrade had been 
left along their trail, yet here was Arlo, 
now Leader, still plopping his feet down 
on the cringing buttercups. He seemed 
to be the stupidest of the Leaders the 
band had had (he was walking now with 
his eyes on the ground) but it was true 
they hadn’t lost a head since he’d taken 
over about a half moon out of Rey. 
Young Lonn, who had all the sense of 
a bunny rabbit, admired the Leader’s 
clipped speech and quick decisions, and 
even Henrick and Piers seemed to trust 
him. and spoke of Arlo’s luck. And there 
he walked, oblivion in motion. Arlo’s 
luck! 

Again that tingle— something defi- 
nitely out of kilter here, and she knew 
she’d better find out what. Senses at 
maximum awareness, she looked care- 
fully around, listened, smelled. Nothing. 
All right, she would have to do it the 
hard way. Glendella had taught her 
about auras, but she could not always 



see them, or interpret them correctly 
when she did, and the effort usually 
exhausted her— but it would be worth it 
if Arlo’s aura could give her a clue to 
these strange tinglings. She concentrated 
on the back of his head, letting thoughts 
and sensory inputs fade into the rosy 
blankness out of which she could some- 
times discern an aura. Now the outer 
world began to fade, but her concentra- 
tion was not complete; she was still too 
conscious of the physical Arlo up there. 
Again and again she tried to see through 
his body into his essence; again and 
again she failed. She was about to give 
up when a faint luminescence began to 
appear around his head. It grew stronger, 
and slowly Arlo’s unhealthy-looking 
greenish-purple aura took form — but 
now it was shot through with criss- 
crossing streaks of black! Glendella had 
told her years ago what those streaks 
meant. Death. Soon. 

Her normal consciousness returned 
and as she fought the lethargy that 
always followed aura seeing and tried 
to keep her senses alert and probe the 
woods for the danger that she knew must 
be very close, she felt fear’s tendrils 
slithering over her, then clamping on and 
tightening, tightening, just as they did 
when she was caught in the dark, away 
from camp and fire. But now at least 
she was in the light, and that gave her 
courage to face her fear, and as her 
acceptance of it dulled its power to Jam 
her thoughts, she tried to ascertain what 
and where the danger was. looking care- 
fully to the left, right and especially 
behind, the direction from which she 
always particularly feared attack. They 
shouldn’t be on this trail in the first 
place, faint as it was. There could be 
a couple of heads behind those live oaks, 
or a whole bandimune just over that rise. 
Or there could be traps set; Arlo could 
get a poison dart between his legs any 
second. Of course those streaks might 
not mean an ambush; maybe they’d get 
lucky and Arlo would just drop dead. 
She was no stranger to death, natural 
or unnatural— but knowing that Arlo was 
going to die in days or hours or minutes 
still made the short golden hairs on her 
neck prickle, and she smoothed them 
down with her free hand. Once a black 
widow spider had crawled across her 
face— she fell like that now, nerves tin- 
gling up and down her spine and along 
her arms and legs. Her nostrils twitched, 
widened. What was that smell? Or was 
it a smell? And had she heard a rock 
tumble? Yes, no— either way. something 
was making her shiver despite the heat, 
making her sweat turn clammy. Some- 



thing was whispering danger, something 
was whispering death. 

Death coming for Arlo. meaning it 
could be coming for them all. And the 
closer death, the dearer life. She hurried 
up to the Leader; it was worth a try— 
sometimes he listened. “There’s trouble, 
Arlo,’’ she whispered, “you— we’re in 
danger.” 

Arlo kept walking, but at least he 
raised his head and looked around. 
“Don’t see a thing.” 

Exasperation rose, but her voice held 
steady. “1 tell you there’s trouble— you 
know 1 can smell it. Let’s get off this 
trail at least— we’re begging for an am- 
bush!” 

Arlo ran his grimy hand through her 
hair from neck to forehead, something 
she thoroughly hated— as he knew well. 
“Don’t worry. I’ll protect.” 

“You couldn’t protect a piss ant. 
You’re gonna die, you flacking idiot!” 
“Back in line.” 

“Arlo . . .” 

“Back!” He stopped, and brandished 
his bow like a cudgel. “Wham your ass.” 
She stepped back and raised her how 
with the arrow half drawn. “You try it.” 
If he did. that would explain the black 
streaks. 

Arlo lowered his bow. He knew it too. 
“1 lead: you get back.” 

The fern held her Leader’s gaze for 
half a minute, then went, smoothing 
down her short blonde hair with her free 
hand. It was a miracle this freak hadn’t 
already died of sheer stupidity. Ought 
to have challenged him when he’d de- 
clared himself Leader— but Leaders 
hadn't fared too well in this mune. and 
she had developed a considerable love 
of life in her 19 years— and considerable 
knowledge of how to maintain it . . . 

Eleven or twelve when her namune 
somehow fell apart, she had been indy 
around Sacto for two years before meet- 
ing Glendella and merging with the dra- 
mune. The Chinks had given up trying 
to regiment Cal’s heads into cities long 
before, but there were still .some facs in 
Sacto tj|en. although most of it was 
empty ruins, prowled by bandimunes 
and desperate, hungry indys. Like every 
other indy in Cal. she had two choices: 
Learn, or die. It was especially difficult 
for her, having been surrounded all her 
life by her namune’s warmth and love. 
Somehow she didn’t reqiember much 
about those years— except for three 
memories that returned often, especially 
when she felt threatened. She remem- 
bered once when her back and behind 
throbbed with pain, how a muney put 
salve on the sore places; and another 



She was her own person, but for all of that she 
could not be an alone person, for a person alone 
In this world was soon a dead person. 



time when some mean and cruel heads 
leased her until she screamed with em- 
barrassment and rage, how her muneys 
comforted her; and again when someone 
had locked her up in a dark place with- 
out food or water, how one of her 
muneys let her out and gave her deli- 
cious bread to eat and water to drink. 
And although she didn’t exactly re- 
member. her muneys must have given 
her food when the namune broke up too. 
because she’d had enough to get along 
for several suns. It was when her food 
ran out that she had her first real les.son 
in being indy. She saw a gentle looking 
male head walking by carrying a bag of 
apples, and asked if she could have one. 
He said. “Why sure, darling." and gave 
her an apple. Then he raped her. Her 
second lesson followed immediately. At 
that time there were still a few Chink 
coppers around. One came along and 
slipped his knife between the shoulder 
blades of the head who was raping her. 
She managed to smile her thanks as the 
copper flung the corpse off. He returned 
her smile, then raped her himself At 
lea.st he left her three apples. She hurt 
for a couple of days, but the pain was 
a small price to pay for the knowledge 
gained. From that day to this, she had 
never trusted a single living being. And 
her sharp adole.scent wits quickly turned 
the knowledge that she had something 
males wanted into her main tool of sur- 
vival. She was wafer-thin when her 
golden hair and Hashing green eyes 
caught the attention of Glendella. and 
she was diseased-but she was alive. 

The three years following were almost 
as happy as tho.se she’d spent in her 
namune. As Leader of one of the best 
dramunes in Cal. Glendella was a busy 
woman, but she found time to cure her 
new recruit’s ills and teach her preven- 
tion. and she supervised her singing and 
dancing and acting le,s.sons. and even 
taught her how to write her name. In 
return, the new actress was expected to 
perform in many of the dramune pro- 
ductions. and to keep every part of her 
body available for the Leader or whom- 
ever she designated— obligations which 
she always fulfilled and usually enjoyed. 
In those days the Chinks still had some 
control over the facams. and a few 
mainline electric trains were running, 
and she traveled all over Cal with Glen- 
della’s dramune. from the agrimunes 
along Big Pac to those bordering Big 
Miss, from Slooie and Nwarls to Flag 
and Rey. They even made a swing down 
through Feeny and La. but there was 
no sign of the great cities legend said 
had once been there. All was desert now. 



At Festime of course they performed for 
a whole moon practically without sleep. 
Those were splendid days. 

But nothing seemed to go right after 
the Chinks appointed Laughing Moose 
president and the facams struck. She was 
just into her fourth year with the dra- 
mune when the dogs and the goats who 
were manning the machines walked off. 
barking and bleating their disgust with 
rations and hours and working condi- 
tions and Laughing Moose and the 
Chink Overlords and everything else. 
The supervisors kept the prolines going 
for a couple of weeks, but the routine 
work was too much of a strain on those 
monks. Even the gibbons walked otf and 
wouldn’t go back, though the Chinks 
cracked monkey skulls right and left. 

There wasn’t much anybody could do 
once the facams took to the woods. The 
trains ground to a halt along with every- 
thing else, but the dramune found a 
bunch of horses who were looking for 
a little excitement, so they went around 
with them for a few more months, giving 
an occasional performance and trying to 
find out what was happening. Some said 
this, some said that, but nobody knew. 
Some said the Chinks were going to pull 
heads right out of their munes to work 
the facs. but the older heads, who re- 
membered stories of the great facburns. 
said the Chinks were too smart to try 
that, and of course they were right. The 
Chinks were practical; they knew if 
facams wouldn’t man the prolines, heads 
certainly would not. even if some munes 
used the few facprods that the Chinks 
made available to Noram. Some said the 
Chinks were writing off Noram and were 
going to concentrate on their cols of Af 
and Soam. where there still were cities 
and beings who accepted discipline. 
Some even said the Chinks had organ- 
ized the whole Laughing Moose and 
facam fiasco themselves, but that didn’t 
make much sense. Not even Glendella, 
smart as she was, able to read and write 
and everything, knew what the Chinks 
were up to or even where they came 
from exactly, or where they’d gone (if 
they were gone) or how the world was 
run. 

The fern didn’t bother her head about 
such things. All she knew was that all 
the big agrimunes were retrenching; 
fewer and fewer would trade them food, 
gold or even silver for a performance. 
Glendella struggled to hold the dramune 
together, and talked of going bandimune 
or agrimune. but horses and heads split 
off right and left and by the time they 
got to what was left of Sacto. only the 
two of them remained. She stayed until 



Glendella hung herself, then merged 
into this bandimune with 14 other re- 
cently-made indys. 

But what you needed for banditry was 
a good supply of rich indys and small, 
easy-picking munes— two things not easy 
to find in Cal. You could always hit a 
mune with weak defenses, but so could 
every other bandimune, and pretty soon 
there was nothing left worth taking. And 
having a Leader who wouldn’t recognize 
an ambush if he were in one didn’t help 
matters— that bedraggled nincompoop 
up there would drive her indy yet— in 
fact, it was time and past time to bust 
out; this outfit was looking more suicidal 
every minute. They’d probably never 
make Mountain Camp, let alone get 
through the summer, let alone succeed 
in sucking up that rich fesgru gravy in 
the fall. Flack ’em all! She’d go to- 
night— she could sneak off during her 
watch. She was supposed to crawl in with 
Arlo after waking Piers; maybe that 
explained those black streaks— their 
Leader would wake up hard, find her 
gone, and flack himself to death in sheer 
frustration! The thought of going indy 
made her liver icy, but it was better than 
shuffling quietly into death alongside 
these numbheads. Indy, she might make 
it to Festival, and with luck, merge dur- 
ing Amnesty with a decent outfit; but 
muney with these poor flackers she’d 
never get the chance. 

Now her golden head rose sharply; 
her nostrils flared. She wouldn’t make 
tomorrow if she didn’t pay attention 
here! She almost stopped moving, shiv- 
ered slightly. There was something . . . 
Again the sensory clue was too elusive 
to register, but sure as death they were 
walking into something . . . Or. no— it 
felt more like something behind them 
now. She looked over her left shoulder, 
then her right, trying to keep her shiver- 
ing body under control. That was where 
they always got you, from behind! At 
least the nature of the threat was a little 
clearer now; they were being stalked, by 
a master of the art— and unless the world 
had changed in the last five minutes 
whoever it was meant them no good. 
This time Arlo would have to listen! 
Again she trotted up to the Leader, who 
at that moment was blindly following 
the trail around a small rise to the right. 
They topped the rise, and— there it was. 

Both saw it at the same time, and the 
hint of green fields far within. Both 
stopped. The other three slopped as they 
rounded the bend. “Fence,” said Arlo. 

“And something else. Something on 
our trail. Stalking.” 

turn to page 48 
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For centuries man dreamed of travelling 
through space, and what man dreamed of, 
and wrote about, artists drew pictures 
of. Especially the ships that the stories 
described. But during the Sixties, when 
the great dream began to become a reaiity, 
the drawings stopped coming from the 
artist’s studios, and started coming from 
the drafting tables of engineers all over 
the country. The drawings presented here 
are not science fiction iliustrations, but 
engineering proposals for space vehicles 
from top space scientists./ article/ JAY ARROW 



The Outpost II was 
designed as a long 
duration orbital 
vehicle with an 
atomic power plant 
held some distance 
away on an extended 
framework (not 
shown), which had 
been carried in the 
center section 
between the 
laboratory and the 
living quarters-cum- 
final booster. 



The Outpost III was 
to be made up of 
several Outpost II 
units and sent on 
deep space 
interplanetary 
missions, such as to 
Mars and Venus. An 
atomic reactor at 
one end was planned 
to provide power for 
housekeeping and 
communications, 
while the living 
quarters and return 
vehicle were 
situated at the 
opposite end. 
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Upper Left. One of the first space station designs 
caiied for severai orbitaf vehicfes and used fuef 
tanks to be joined together to form the basis for 
the station. 



Left. One way to produce artificiat gravity is to spin 
the space station. Figuring that the further the 
iiving quarters are from the center of spin, the 
siower the station wiii have to spin to produce a 
given amount of centripedaf force, ted to this 
eiongated design, made up from a number of Titan 
it tuei tanks. 



Above. Eventuaiiy it was expected that NASA wouid 
buiid Lunar Orbitai Laboratories, much like super 
sophisticated versions of last year's Skylab, both 
for lunar surveying and eventually as a mother ship 
for lunar landing missions. 



Right. Had the Russians gone ahead with their 
plans, their lunar landing vehicle would have been 
launched from Earth orbit, probably the final stage 
of their Super-Vostok (Vostok V), rather than from 
lunar orbit as with Apollo. 



When the space 
program was new, 
wonderful and 
varied were the 
designs for 
spacecraft both 
from the U.S. 
and the Soviet 
Union. 
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One of the most interesting things about 
science is that often you find the 
damndest things you weren’t iooking for. 
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I t had been a lousy morning, as usual; 
most of the telepaths had the flu. Dr. 
Ca.ss Taiwan slipped her card into the 
beer machine and put the foaming 
cup on her tray. It would help wash 
down the lunch, and her hollow- 
cheeked image in the mirror told her she 
could well afford the calories. She 
looked around the faculty lunch- 
room-crowded. at this hour— and found 
some other Psychology Department 
people. They made room at the table 
as she approached. 

Acknowledging the mumbled greet- 
ings. Cass sat next to where Dr. Titz- 
gerald was easing his enormous bulk into 
a chair. She watched for a moment, 
wondering if the flimsy creaking plastic 
would hold. 

“Hi. Frank.” she said. He was already 
attacking his food— three soyburgers and 
a double shake. She felt a little queasy 
watching him. three hundred pounds of 
apologetic fat and still gaining. 

“Hello. Cass.” he said, his mouth still 
partially full. He had demolished one 
soyburger already. “How's it going?" He 
gulped part of the milkshake. “God. 1 
w'as hungry.” More slowly, he picked up 
the second burger. 

“Fair. You know how it is. One day 
you think you've got something, the next 
day you find your mistake. And 1 keep 
worrying there's something wrong with 
my rating scales. I can't think of any- 
thing. but I'm a pesimist." 

“Guilar's starting a new study.” Frank 
said. “And he decided he'd test for ev- 
erything. Said he wanted to talk to you.” 
“I'll go see him this afternoon." Cass 
said. She nibbled her soyburger and 
washed it down with some beer. “1 have 
some free time. What's he want me for. 
though? Behaviorists think parap.sycho- 
logy researchers ought to be burned at 
the stake, don't they?” 

“Or have their grants cut off.” 

Cass laughed. “That sounds more 
Freudian to me. Well. sure, if the Em- 
pirical Scientist wants something from 
the Witch Doctor I'll be glad to oblige. 
That's how the Empirical Scientist gets 
ahead, isn't it? On other people's work?” 
Fitzgerald picked up his last soy- 
burger, oblivious to her sarcasm. “Don't 
ask me. I just teach here. Guilar's study 
might be interesting, though. I've been 
thinking of applying as a subject.” He 
looked down at his swollen belly. “It’s 
about people with— ah— weight prob- 
lems.” 

Cass bit her tongue. “You’re ready to 
try anything, now?” 

Fitzgerald looked at her. His still- 
young face was bloated and unhealthy, 
and there were stretch lines in the fabric 
of his suit. “I’ve tried every fad diet that 



hits the market and most of the old 
time-honored ones. I’ve even tried fast- 
ing. hypnosis, and religion. I can’t stay 
on a diet. I Just can’t.” He drained the 
last of his milkshake and looked down 
at his empty tray. 

Ca.ss felt ashamed. The man was des- 
perate. “I hope something works. Frank. 
At least you try.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “At least 1 try. For 
all the good it does me.” 

O n the way back to the Faculty Office 
Building Ca.ss looked at the grey- 
brown sky and shivered. The day should 
have been sunny and warm- it was early 
May— but so little sunlight filtered 
through the smog. Even the crocuses 
were late this year. She stopped at one 
of the flowerbeds and looked down at 
the small green shoots pushing up 
through the earth, blindly .seeking the 
sun. She crouched and touched one cool 
green spike. “Dumb little things. You 
never give up, do you?” 

Remembering the studies on plants’ 
responses to emotion, she added, “Not 
that I want you to. Keep up the good 
work. Go to it, fellas!” 

She straightened and looked quickly 
up and down the mall, hoping no one 
had seen her talking to flowers. She 
wondered whether they’d think she’d 
flipped, or if, as a parapsychologist, she 
knew something. She started walking 
again. 

Parapsychologist, hell. She had all the 
ESP of a plastic doorknob. Psi was an 
area of study— fascinating and contro- 
versial, true— but nothing more. Though 
it amused her when people thought she 
could read minds. They’d have to print 
thoughts on foreheads before she could 
read them; and with her eyes it had 
better be large print. 

She yawned and in.serted her card to 
open the security door. The grey con- 
crete office building could serve as a 
fortress during riots, but on lazy spring 
days it felt more like a Jail. 

The door snicked shut behind her as 
she headed for the lift. Might as well 
see when Guilar was free— and there was 
that seminar at four o’clock— she’d be 
stuck all day. And not even any new 
subjects due in till tomorrrow. 

D r. Amadeo Guilar could see Dr. 
Taiwan in a half hour, his secretary 
said, radiating all the warmth of dry ice. 
Cass thanked her and hung up. 

One of these days, she thought. I'll 
publish a paper correlating war. poverty, 
and crime in the streets to the prevalence 
of snotty secretaries. She looked around 
her office. No windows; those were on 
the outside rooms, reserved for depart- 



ment heads and grant winners. But she'd 
done her best to decorate the place. Her 
graduate students had donated a few 
specially offensive posters: her favorite 
was one of a white rat reading the Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psycholog}-. To be 
fair, across the room she’d hung one of 
Freud reading Everything You Always 
Wanted To Know About Sex. 

She looked at the stacks of Journals, 
the piles of unfiled and unfilable papers, 
the unscored questionnaires— the hell 
with it. She couldn’t get a good start on 
anything before she had to pay homage 
to Guilar. She flicked on the new.sscreen. 

FOOD PRICES . . . MIDEAST 
CRISIS . . . BUDGET CUTS . . . PRO- 
TEST MARCH ... she hit the “stop” 
button on that one and read the story: 
a group of Midwestern fundamentalists 
were marching to protest mandatory 
birth-control implants for pubescent fe- 
male children. Cass sighed. Another nut 
group. She pushed “go”. . . BUREAU 
OF TRANSPORT MEETING FAILS 
. . . OIL SPILL . . . SCOTTISH- 
AMERICANS DEPLORE . . . intrigued, 
she pushed “stop” and read an interview 
with a gentleman of Scots ancestry who 
complained that the recent FDA action 
classifying sheep livers and lungs “Unfit 
for Human Consumption” made it im- 
possible to serve haggis. True, Cass re- 
flected. She'd eaten haggis once, years 
ago; but if livers and lungs were unsafe, 
they were unsafe. She thought briefly of 
the probable condition of her own lungs 
and liver. Maybe she should wear a 
medical tag to warn stray cannibals?— 
The newscast was interrupted by a 
commercial for weight-loss tablets. The 
“before” image waddled about on the 
screen looking much like Frank Fitz- 
gerald. She flicked off the set. Nothing 
much on the news anyhow. She pulled 
a stack of papers toward her and began 
sorting. 

D r. Amadeo Guilar sat, catlike and 
prim, behind his immaculate desk. 
On one wall of his office a large win- 
dow— its steel shutters rolled back- 
showed a view of the campus, ten stories 
below. The rest of the room was as bare 
and sterile as a surgery. 

“As you may have read. Dr. Taiwan,” 
Guilar continued. “The latest trend is 
multidisciplinary research.” 

The latest trend in grant-getting, you 
mean. Cass thought. Dr. Guilar was 
looking at her; she was evidently re- 
quired to say something. “Ah, yes. mul- 
tidisciplinary. That’s why you wanted to 
see me, I suppose?” 

Guilar looked faintly nauseated. “Yes. 
Philosophically 1 cannot stomach your 
line of inquiry, but I must admit that. 
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He couldn’t stop 
eating, and there 
had to be a reason. 
A good, solid, 
scientific reason 
to explain it, 
and eventually 
fight it. 



statistically speaking, your results are 
impressive.” 

Because my criteria of significance are 
ten times as demanding as yours, Cass 
thought. Aloud she said. “1 still don’t 
know what you want.” 

Guilar slid his palm over the polished 
desktop. It left a film of moisture. “1 
am planning an exhaustive study of 
obesity, its possible causes, and common 
factors among the obese, especially those 
who have only lately begun gaining. 
Hopefully I will also be able to devise 
a treatment plan.” 

“Hasn’t that been done?” 

“No. Every previous investigator had 
his own ideological axe to grind. The 
behaviorists saw habit patterns, the 
Freudians saw oral fixation, the physiol- 
ogists saw brain malfunction, the nutri- 
tionists saw mineral deprivation, and so 
on. Self-indulgence, bad habits, early 
conditioning, glands— what does it mat- 
ter? The end result is the same. Whatever 
the cause, too many people are obese 
and miserable— and their numbers are 
increasing!” He paused. “My subjects 
will be given a battery of tests, a series 
of examinations; we will take histories, 
explore every parameter available—” 
“Including psi ability?” Cass said, in- 
credulous. 

“Even psi. You do have rating scales, 
don’t you? That’s what Fitzgerald told 
me, at any rate. You can run the subjects 
through a series of tests—” 

“It takes time.” 

“That’s all right. I intend to leave no 
stone unturned!” Guilar spoke with al- 
most religious fervor. 

Does that imply 1 crawled out from 
under a rock? Cass thought. So all of 
us— Freudians, Skinnerians, eclectics— we 
all bust our butts and he gets his name 
on the paper— 

“I will, of course, co-ordinate the re- 
search.” Guilar said. 

Yep, Cass thought. “What about ex- 
penses?” 

“They will be taken care of, within 
reason, under the terms of the grant.” 
Guilar said. 

Cass clasped her hands in simulated 
joy. “Oh, goody. I needed a new set of 
cards.” 

“The physiologists, of course, will re- 
quire a great deal of sophisticated scien- 
tific equipment,” Guilar continued, ig- 
noring her. “Well?” 

“Well, what?” 

“When can you start?” 

“Anytime you say. You’re the Chief, 
Chief. Just tell me what you want tested 
for-” 

“Send me a memo listing what you 
have been able to measure,” Guilar said. 

turn to page 80 
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He had been tapped for one of the 
most Important^ and most dangerous, 
jobs In his society, and as a member 
of society he could not refuse to 
serve, even though he would be. . . . 



fiction /JOE W. HALDEMAN 

artist /GEORGE BARR 




H enry ’Kennem put a tiny speck 
of Ultramarine Blue into the gob 
of white on his palette. He mashed 
it around until it was thoroughly 
mixed; and he smiled. Perfect for 
the underside. 

Henry was painting a gesso-on-gesso 
picture of a pile of eggs in a white bowl 
on a white saucer on a white tabletop. 
It was a tour de force of technique; 
though an uncharitable observer might 
have pointed out that, from any distance 
greater than three feet, it was only a 
slightly smudged white canvas. 

But Henry was untouched by the foi- 
bles of critics, more immune than any 
artist in any less perfect age could have 
been. For in the Citizen’s Capitalism of 
America (and about everywhere else, for 
that matter), he was a painter, by 
damn— Occupational Code 509 827 63; 
Artist, paints, free-lance— and he got a 
government check every two weeks for 
doing what he had shown the most apti- 
tude for, twenty years ago at the magic 
age of fourteen. All he had to do, to 
keep off the relief rolls, was produce at 
least one painting a year. 

He'd already done his painting this 
year, and it made him feel like a very 
good citizen to be doing another. This 
one was quite a challenge, too; Henry 
hadn’t seen a real egg in many years— his 
paycheck was adequate but not enough 
to justify buying gourmet food— and, 
disdaining photographs, he was working 
from memory. His eggs were a little too 
spherical. 

The door chimed softly and Henry 
gave a gentle curse and set his palette 
under the no-dry field. He kept the brush 
in his hand and went to answer the door. 

The viewer showed three men in busi- 
ness clothes— dark blue capes and 
matching jocstraps— maybe customers, 
looking for something to brighten up 
their office. Henry thought of the 
twenty-eight canvases languishing un- 
sold in his study and how nice it would 
be to splurge and buy an egg. He com- 
posed his features into a look of quiet 
interest and thumbed the door open. 

“Louis Henry Kennem?” The short 
fellow in the middle did the talking, 
while the other two stared. 

“Yes. indeed, sirs. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Government business,” the little one 
said and produced a card-badge with the 
legend “Occupational Classification 
Board”. “We have some good news for 
you.” 

“Oh— well, come in, come in.” Good 
news, maybe. But the two big fellows 
didn’t look like harbingers of Joy. They 




They were there to tell him he had been 
selected for jury duty, and they weren't 
about to let him refuse the honor. 
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walked in silently, as if on oiled bearings, 
expressions never changing as they took 
in the carefully-planned disorder of his 
living room-studio. 

“Can I get you gentlemen coffee or 
something?” 

“No, thank you. We won’t be long. 
Neither will you, as a matter of fact. 
You’re to come with us.” He plopped 
down on the sofa-roll. “Please have a 
seat.” The other two remained standing. 
Henry had a strong impulse to bolt out 
the door, but instead he perched on a 
neowood sawhorse. 

“Uh, why is the OCB interested in 
me?” 

“As 1 say, it’s good news. You’re going 
to be a very wealthy man.” 

“I’m not . . . being reclassified, am 
1?” Henry couldn’t imagine being any- 
thing other than Artist, paints, free- 
lance. Besides, some of the highest-pay- 
ing jobs were unpleasant in the extreme; 
like Sewage Inspector or Poison Toler- 
ance Control Engineer. 

“No, nothing like that, uh, not re- 
ally—” the man took a blue envelope 
out of his cape pocket and fiddled with 
it. “Your Occupational Code remains the 
same, and you’ll be painting again in 
another year. But for one year, you’ve 
been selected to serve on jur— ” 

“Jury duty!” Henry half-jumped, 
half-fell off the sawhorse. Two hundred 
staring pounds of muscle slid into posi- 
tion between him and the door. “You 
can’t ... I can’t— you can’t plug me into 
that machine for a year! I’ll go crazy— 
everybody does!” 

“Now, now, Mr. Kennem,” the man 
got up smiling and his cronies produced 
handcuffs. “Surely you don’t believe all 
that nonsense. Why, nobody in the world 
is more comfortable than a cyborg juror. 
All your physical needs taken care of 
automatically, a good responsible job 
with high pay, eight companions as in- 
telligent and qualified as you—” 

“But I’m not qualified! I don’t know 
anything but painting. I don’t want to 
do anything but paint.” 

“Now, don’t run yourself down, Mr. 
Kennem. Out of the eighty million peo- 
ple in Balt-Washmond, Central chose 
you as the one most qualified to replace 
the outgoing juror.” 

“The machine made a mistake, then. 
The jury runs the whole city— I can’t even 
manage my own—” 

One of the heavies jingled his cuffs 
suggestively. “Come on, Mr. Harris. 
Gonna be after five by the time we get 
back to the office.” He looked as if the 
long speech had made his face hurt. 
“Right, Sam. Look, Mr. Kennem, we 



can talk about it on the flyer. Why don’t 
you just cooperate and come along?” 
Henry went quietly. 

T he Baltimore-Washington-Rich- 
mond Complex was a monument to 
scientific city planning. Growing me- 
thodically from the rubble of the Second 
American Revolution, the planners left 
nothing to chance or human weakness. 
There was no “urban sprawl”; slums 
were simply not allowed. The three cities 
had ideally fixed populations; and ev- 
erybody whose presence Central (the 
Central Planning and Maintenance 
Computer Facility) decreed not essential 
to the city’s functions was compelled to 
live in the exurban lowrises. Henry lived 
in one such, Fernwood, about fifty air- 
miles west of the center of Washington. 
Only those chosen to be very wealthy 
could afford to live above ground. 

As the flyer skimmed its silent way 
to Washington, Henry saw a few such 
above-ground dwellings, their lawns ir- 
regular patches of green, looking out of 
place, disturbing the geometric regularity 
of the produce fields that rolled from 
horizon to horizon. He couldn’t under- 
stand why anybody would purposely ex- 
pose himself to weather when he could 
live in a totally controlled underground 
environment. He was only half-listening 
to Mr. Harris. 

“. . . it’s ridiculous for you to say you 
aren’t qualified. Central considers all 
citizens with IQ’s between 130 and 
140— and any person with that level of 
intelligence can fulfill the cyborg func- 
tion. But jurors are chosen for many 
other qualities, besides intelligence.” 
“My pretty blue eyes,” he said, look- 
ing out the window. 

“Now, Mr. Kennem, there’s no need 
to be sarcastic.” Henry was getting very 
annoyed at Harris’s habit of addressing 
him by name every other sentence. “You 
should be very proud. Of all the people 
intelligent enough—” 

“But not loo intelligent.” 

“—out of all of them, the machine 
decided you were the one least likely 
to misuse the power a juror has.” 

“I don’t want power! I want to paint 
and be left alone.” 

“That is precisely it.” 

“Thanks. Lack of ambition. Sure is a 
lot to be proud of” 

I t was cold in the tank. Some part of 
his brain knew that he was floating 
in slime, naked as an embryo, totally 
helpless. That part of his brain knew that 
the crown of his skull had been excised 
and stored somewhere; that from the 



eyebrows up he was a complicated mass 
of grey and blue tissue interwoven with 
fine wires, microcircuitry, sensors . . . 
and it would have been frightening, had 
he been allowed to fear. 

He couldn’t see himself, or feel any- 
thing but the cold, or hear the faint 
sussurus of fluid cycling through the 
tank. 

The part of his brain that used to see 
was earmarked for TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL. 

The part of his brain that used to feel 
took care of POPULATION DENSITY 
and EPIDEMIOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH. 

The part of his brain that used to be 
hooked to his ears, SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND REDUNDANCY CHECK or 
sometimes RESOURCE PROJECTION 
ANALYSIS. 

A well-determined matrix was like the 
smell of buttercups (he had never 
smelled a buttercup before). A differen- 
tial equation with ambivalent initial 
conditions felt like an itch in the middle 
of his back, where he couldn’t reach. 
Tensors sang like harps and algebra was 
more basic to him than love had ever 
been. 

He knew he had once been Henry 
Louis Kennem but now he was INTER- 
FACE FOUR and he had a splitting 
headache. 

Your head will ache for a year, said 
FIVE, speaking in cultured accents of 
Boolean algebra. 

If you can hold out for a year, said 
EIGHT. 

The old FOUR only made it four 
months, said FIVE. 

But you can do it, we have great con- 
fidence in you, said SIX, just a hint of 
sarcasm in the third-order harmonic. 

I’ve got to get out of here, thought 
FOUR. But his thoughts weren’t private. 
He hadn’t learned how yet. 

Just walk away, said EIGHT. 

Swim, said SIX. 

You’re in charge of TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL, said EIGHT. Call yourself a 
flyer. 

Everybody quiet down and get back 
to work, said ONE. And everybody did. 
ONE was INTERFACE CONTROL 
MONITOR, among other things. 

A fter a while, FOUR learned how 
to isolate the entity that was Henry. 
This was necessary so that Henry could 
think without being monitored— by 
FOUR as well as the others; when Henry 
thought, it gave FOUR what can only 
be described as a headache. 

FOUR was allocated many more 



storage and logic circuits than he needed 
for the 246 duties he performed. It was 
no trick at all for FOUR to link up a 
bit from here and a bit from there and 
a bushel-basket full from BUDGET 
ANALYSIS 1985. and patch together a 
Henry analogue. He did this just one 
microsecond after he saw it was possible. 

Of course, this Henry didn’t know a 
vector from a scalar, and couldn’t even 
add up the figures in his credit book 
accurately. But he could tell a good 
painting from a merely photographic 
one. what grade of synth-turps mixed 
well with which pigment, and could feel 
and hear and see and taste. 

But all of his sensory input came from 
FOUR. It was confusing at first. 

He saw the city. Balt-Washmond. all 
at once, at every level. The satellite over 
Chimbarazo showed the city as a tiny 
crystal, glimmering on the Earth’s sunset 
line. Aerial monitors in visual, infrared 
and radio gave three complete, shifting, 
superimposed images that almost tallied 
with the acres of blueprints in CITY 
PLANNING AND MAINTENANCE. 
Traffic sensors and pedestrian density 
monitors scrutinized every square milli- 
meter of public property in the city and 
its allied lowrises. 

He heard the babble of several 
hundred thousand people talking at once 
and felt millions of feet on his sidewalks. 
Billions of impressions rushed through 
him, changing every tiniest fraction of 
a second, and he knew he should have 
gone insane from the sheer complexity 
of it. but instead he perceived it as one 
gestalt. The City— and it was so beautiful 
that it made him ashamed to remember 
that he once thought he had known what 
beauty was. 

An old woman died in not too much 
pain at Level 243, Room 178. Frederick 
(GreenleaO Lowrise and Henry knew 
that FOUR had dispatched a flyer from 
the nearest HUMAN RESOURCES 
(RECLAMATION) depot. It was sad 
that her three children and six grand- 
children would miss her. maybe less sad 
that she’d be minced into compost (after 
reverent ritual) to enrich the soybean 
fields around Frederick, but the sadness 
was part of the beauty and while he was 
concentrating on HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES (RECLAMATION) the fact 
slipped through him that at this instant 
there were 2.438 people urinating in 
Balt-Washmond and FOUR could give 
him their names arranged in alphabetical 
order, or dip into HEALTH STATIS- 
TICS and arrange them in order of in- 
creasing bladder capacity and that was 
part of the beauty and out of the 17,548 



flyers in the air. 307 were going to run 
out of power before they reached their 
destinations (they had changed their 
minds in mid-air. or they wouldn’t have 
been allowed to launch in the first place) 
and of these 307. two had faulty warning 
lights and didn’t know they had to land 
and recharge and police flyers were vec- 
toring in on them but they might not 
get to HYZ-9746-455 in time but that 
wasn’t too bad because he was far north 
of the city and, at worst, would fall like 
a dropped stone into an uninhabited 
cornfield and FOUR knew exactly which 
plants he would crush, what breed they 
were and in what stage of growth they 
were and what their projected yield 
would be but there was no way in the 
world that Henry or FOUR could save 
the man’s life if the police flyer didn’t 
reach him in time and this painful help- 
lessness in the face of virtual omni- 
science. this was part of the beauty too. 

FOUR dipped into TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL (VEHICLE DESIGN [ANAL- 
YSIS]) and did a quick costs-versus- 
probability of occurence/value of lost 
resources analysis, and found that the 
installation of a device to prevent such 
an accident from happening would not 
be practical. 

Henry basked in the beauty and com- 
plexity of it for several days, when it 
slowly dawned on him that he wasn’t 
alone. 

Now it was hard to really say where 
Henry was in the first place. FOUR 
initially set him up out of such odds and 
ends as weren’t being used. But when 
a bit that was a part of Henry was needed 
forsomething else, FOUR automatically 
transferred the information in that bit 
to somewhere else; anywhere, it didn’t 
make any difference as long as the 
proper link was maintained. 

So the juryrigged assemblage of 
memory cells (piezo-selectric. nothing 
but the best), buffer units, ultrafiche 
Crandall files and so on— that went 
under the name of Henry— sprawled all 
over Center, flowing this way and that, 
shifting a hundred thousand tiny ways 
every second. Only a very few elements 
of Henry came at all close to where “his” 
old body hung suspended in a dimly-lit 
tank filled with pale green synthetic 
mucus. 

FOUR arranged Henry in this seem- 
ingly slapdash fashion because it was 
required by the ineffible machine logic 
he used to attack the problem “how do 
I get rid of this flaming ’head’ache?”. 
It was the best way he could isolate 
Henry without tying up too many com- 
ponents necessary for other problems. 



But there were other possible ap- 
proaches. 

The man/machine that had been 
FOUR before they installed Henry had 
tackled the problem a different way. 

Smithers. the man who was Henry’s 
predecessor, had been a nice enough 
guy. An accountant with an IQ of 132, 
he had been eligible for the cyborg jury 
and was thus among those Center con- 
sidered as replacements when the old 
four’s term was running out. Smithers’ 
psychometric profile, unfortunately, was 
in error, and hid two slight maladies that 
would have disqualified him immedi- 
ately. 

He was just the slightest bit paranoid. 

And he suffered little tiny, insig- 
nificant, delusions of grandeur. 

Other than those two quirks, he had 
been the perfect man for the job. And 
with those small defects masked. Center 
exulted and sent Mr. Harris and his two 
silent buddies out to collect him. They 
had to use the handcuffs. 

Now until they wired him up and 
slipped him into the slime, Smithers 
wasn’t the slightest bit mad. Not by any 
ordinary social standards— all of his 
friends and relatives, in fact, were much 
farther from the all-but-unreachable 
standard of sanity that had to be met 
to make a perfect man/machine inter- 
face . . . and they all thought Smithers 
was rather dull. 

But the dash of paranoia and delu- 
sional flyspecks that should have shown 
up on his profile were like a few indi- 
vidual colon bacilli on an otherwise 
pristine dish of delicious agar jelly. They 
could only grow— slowly at first, but at 
an ever-increasing rate , . . until after 
four months, INTERFACE ONE de- 
cided that FOUR could no longer func- 
tion efficiently and he was taken out of 
the system before he could do any harm. 

Smithers was decanted and they 
thawed out his skullcap and fitted it back 
on and sadly led him off to a place where 
he would be cared for, where nobody 
would mind that he was as helpless as 
a new-born child and only slightly more 
intelligent than a rutabaga. 

They carted Smithers’ body away, and 
his short-circuited vegetable brain. But 
they didn’t know, couldn’t know, about 
the rest of him; the cybernetic analogue 
tucked away under BALT-WASH- 
MOND DEMOGRAPHICS 1983. 

Now certain parts of FOU R’s memory 
are seldom tapped, but must not be 
disturbed— these are data which will 
never change, and which have been 
stored in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. One of these parts is DEMO- 
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GRAPHICS, and if it ever occurred to 
FOUR to wonder why the section for 
1983 was slightly larger than 1984 (all 
other years used less space than the year 
following), he was too busy to do any- 
thing about it. 

Smithers was sandwiched in there, 
crowded into the eighteen billion cells 
between HEALTH STATISTICS and 
LEGAL DOCUMENTS. It had been 
easy for FOUR to get rid of the 
Smithers-headache by assembling an 
analogue out of spare parts and linking 
it up to the cobwebby DEMOGRAPH- 
ICS section. But then Smithers, sens- 
ing the dissolution of his biological brain 
and. not unreasonably, wanting to live 
forever, erased from FOUR all knowl- 
edge of the analogue. In order to do this, 
Smithers had to sever all of his cyborg 
sensory connections; in fact, his only 
contact with anything outside of DE- 
MOGRAPHICS 1983 was a single link 
to his biological self. And as the Smithers 
that floated in green ooze slowly went 
bonkers, he affected the analogue 
Smithers through that fine wire, by a 
process of induction. 

And when they took the Smithers- 
body away, the Smithers that remained 
was deaf and blind, as well as paranoid 
and delusional. He had to stay that way 
for weeks, frozen between HEALTH 
STATISTICS and LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS, reviewing the contents of each, 
every tenth of a second, just to keep from 
going even more batty. Even after they 
hooked Henry into FOUR, Smithers was 
isolated. 

Then, a graduate student doing re- 
search into mutative trends asked Cen- 
tral. which asked ONE, which asked 
FOUR, “How many birth defects 
showed up in the newborn of non- 
Caucasian parents in 1983?” FOUR 
opened a path to DEMOGRAPHICS 
1983, to scoop out the number, and 
Smithers pounced on the opening and 
his awareness spread through all of 
FOUR in a nanosecond. And he kept 
it quiet. 

It was good to have the City back 
again, even if he had to share it with 
that arty-farty type Henry. He was able 
to hear and see and feel again, but he 
didn’t dare reach out and touch. If 
FOUR found out he was still here, he’d 
erase Smithers in a simple space-saving 
reflex. So he was like an almost omni- 
scient paraplegic— but before, he’d been 
a paraplegic wrapped in a cocoon. 

Henry sensed that something was dif- 
ferent. With the help of FOUR’S CY- 
BORG DIAGNOSTIC PACKAGE, he 
checked out his own system in minutest 



detail. Nothing seemed to be wrong. 
Eventually he dismissed the “some- 
body-looking-over-my-shoulder”feeling 
as just another thing to which he had 
to adjust. 

Smithers kept still as a mouse while 
the CYBORG DIAGNOSTIC PACK- 
AGE coursed up and down the system 
that linked him, through Henry and 
FOUR, to the outside world. It was all 
he could do to keep from laughing at 
his own cleverness, as he made the re- 
sponses appropriate to an inert cybernet- 
ic component, each time the package 
tested him. It was so easy to outwit. 

Obviously, Smithers thought, Henry 
was not fit to be in charge of FOUR 
(though he wasn’t really “in charge”— 



this was only what Smithers remembered 
his job as having been). But taking over, 
or a least merging, would be difficult. 
Smithers mulled it over for five days. 

The thing that made it difficult was 
Henry’s lack of a concrete, easily deter- 
mined position. Not even FOUR could 
predict where Henry’s, say, critical fac- 
ulties, would be, a hundredth of a sec- 
ond in the future. FOUR shifted the 
individual parts of Henry around on a 
real-time basis: where they went de- 
pended on what was available at the 
moment. 

So. Smithers had wanted to get at 
FOUR through Henry, but it became 
obvious that the only way he could sneak 
turn to page 64 
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Once integrated, he wasn’t really 
himself any more. But if he 
wasn’t himself, who was he? Or, 
more importantly, what was he? 
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W riter, photographer, lilm-maker. 
eartoonist. .sculptor, and hedonist. 
A Renai.ssance man or a nut? Robert 
Silverberg .said. “Rotsler’s religion is the 
joy of life.” Robert Bloch has written. 

. a genius and a remarkably gifted 
talent dealing in evocative symbolism,” 
Stan Freberg has called him amazing arni 
a great talent. Harlan Hllison wrote. “To 
say Bill Rotsler is a remarkable man is 
a sad bottom-line indeed; inadequate.” 
Rotsler’s reaction was. “They’re my 
friends, what do they know? II' I’m .so 
good, why ain’t I rich? 

Bill was married once, and has a 
daughter. Lisa. He lives in Hollywood, 
doesn’t think he owns a tie. and was a 
science fiction fan for a quarter of a 
century before he started to write. The 
bulk of his writing is in the men’s maga- 
zine field. In 1973 he was co-guest of 
honor at the Torcon. the .science fiction 
convention in Toronto, “the largest col- 
lection of fans in the history of man,” 
Rotsler is the author of Contemporary 
Erotic Cinema, Patron of the Arts, and 
forthcoming. Ship Me Tomorrow. 

Vertex: What is important to you? 
Rotsler: Love is important, and work is 
important, and doing what you want to 
do is important, and doing it well is 
important. Laughing is important. The 
race and the planet are important. And 
Tm important ... to me. 

Vertex: Where do you see your work 
going? 







“I’m a romantic, card-carrying and 
dyed-in-the-synthetic. In a lot of 
my stories the hero is searching for 
a woman. So am I. ” 
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Rotsler: I haven’t the faintest idea. On, 

I suppose. But that doesn’t necessarily 
mean writing, or writing only. I’m getting 
the urge to do some sculpture again, and 
films are a pretty much an on-going 
thing, and I have sketches and notes for 
several series of serigraphs. 

Vertex: How would you like your work 
to go? 

Rotsler: I’d like to become rich, famous 
and powerful, beloved by all, with just 
the right kind of enemies. 

Vertex: Famous as a science fiction 
writer? 

Rotsler: Oh. as anything. As a godlet 
or whatever. I’ll accept fame, money and 
power in whatever form it comes. 
Wouldn’t we all? 

But as to where my work is going, it 
is going to amuse me. First of all. If it 
doesn’t interest or amuse me. then to hell 
with it. I’m not going to do it. 

Vertex: So what you’re saying is that 
your audience is secondary? 

Rotsler: Certainly. I think an artist must 
always please himself first, because if he 
doesn’t, he’s not doing his work, he’s 
doing someone el.se’s. He must please 
himself first. Oh. he may not be in love 
with it, but he must at least think it is 
a reasonably good job, considering. Or 
else why the hell do it? You can’t do 
anyone else’s work and call it your own. 
Vertex: Do you have a good time when 
you work? 

Rotsler: Always. The only time it’s had 
is when I’ve written myself into a corner 
and I don’t know how to get out of it. 
When I’m writing without a plot firmly 
in mind— which I always do— and I get 
to a point, which I have in two or three 
stories, when I literally don’t know what 
the hell is going on, or more accurately, 
why, then I am in trouble. Maybe I like 
the characters and other elements of the 
story, but I get stuck on the why. I have 
always gotten out of it, and perhaps I 
should never say I write that way, but 
it’s the truth. I keep writing, or thinking, 
and sooner or later All Is Revealed. 
Maybe it is my subconscious at work. 

I don’t know. 

I learned long ago not to censor my 
subconscious in the matters of art. I just 
let it go, let it run, and the big part of 
the fun is watching it happen, either with 
a pen, with one line or part of a line 
leading to the next, or with my finger 
typing out words, almost as though I had 
no conscious connection. That method 
takes me places and more interesting 
places I think, than strict conscious- 
control writing. Not that my pen, for 
instance, goes at random. But this half 
inch of line, or this direction of line, 
prophecies the next half inch or the next 



curve or weight of line, and so it goes. 
Vertex: Does your work get out from 
under you? If you let your work deter- 
mine what you are doing, does it some- 
times go in a direction you didn’t have 
in mind? 

Rotsler: Oh, yes! It never goes in a di- 
rection I don’t like, but it often goes in 
a direction I don’t expect. I may be 
confused by the direction it is going, 
because I don’t yet know why it is going 
there, but I enjoy it. I sort of sniff and 
fondle everything that goes by. examine 
everything that comes along, and 1 en- 
vision myself being there, in the story. 
I do what I would do in those circum- 
stances. I have my hero in a bind and 
1 say, “Okay, how would / get out of 
it?” I don’t very often, if ever, go back 
and change things to make it easier for 
him to do that, I just try to make it work, 
as though it were real life. Now this is 
always filtered through the fact that my 
protagonist is a certain type of person, 
and it is how / would react if I were 
that type. But every writer does that, I 
think. How can you escape it? 

I like to be as surprised by what hap- 
pens as the person reading it. Maybe I’ll 
change and not be that way. but that’s 
the way I like to write now. I don’t 
believe in relying’ upon that subconscious 
thing. It’s there, 1 use it, but 1 don’t 
consciously think about its function. It’s 
just there if I need it ... or maybe if 
it needs me. 

Vertex: You started out. prior to the time 
you became a world famous Rotsler, 
doing other things. Sculptor, cartoonist, 
rancher, photographer, movie-maker— 
how did you become a writer? 

Rotsler: You can blame it on Harlan 
Ellison. At the St. Louis science fiction 
convention in 1969, at 3 in the morning, 
he and I did some cartoons about King 
Kong. He went out and sold them 14 
times and put them into Partners in 
Wonder. They were the worst cartoons 
I’ve even done, but I think he was im- 
pressed at having worked with a car- 
toonist. Anyway, one day I was at his 
house and his typewriter was sitting there 
naked, without anything in it, so I sat 
down and wrote a paragraph. I got up 
and pointed and he sat down and wrote. 
We alternated paragraphs for a couple 
of pages, then just threw it away. 

But I went home and thought, “That 
was fun, maybe if I wrote a longer piece 
and he could complete it for another 
Partners in Wonder kind of thing.” So 
I started writing something called Ship 
Me Tomorrow and I used Harlan’s name, 
figuring he’d rewrite it. But by the time 
I got to the point where I was ready to 
give it to him I realized it was finished. 



It was only 750 words. I thought, “Well, 
let’s see, a story . . . well, you send stories 
to magazines . . . what magazine?” Jack 
Gaughan, the art editor of Galaxy, is a 
friend of mine, so 1 sent it there. I come 
home about a week or so later and they 
tell me the editor of Galaxy had called. 
I figured it was Jack, but then I get a 
call from Harlan, saying the editor had 
called him, and that I had used Harlan’s 
name and they had never heard of any- 
one doing that and was it alright with 
Harlan. He said yes, that I was a friend 
and that 1 wouldn’t fuck him over, and 
go ahead. 

But the thing is, 1 don’t remember 
writing the story. Not the title, what it 
was about or anything! Then I get a call 
from Jacobssen, the editor, and he says 
incredible things about the story and he 
wants first refusal on anything I write, 
etcetera, etcetera. It is most ego-boosting. 




but the truth is I don’t remember writing 
it! I think I’m being put on by someone, 
but he finally says the name and I 
vaguely remember it. Anyway, he so 
built up my ego that I sat down and 
wrote about a hundred thousand words 
before 1 got the advance issue with the 
story in it. I sat down and read it just 
like someone else had written it. 1 hadn’t 
the faintest idea what was going to hap- 
pen! Then I remembered striking out 
“Harlan” and inserting “George” and 
you could see the strikeouts. 

Vertex: Did you enjoy reading it? 
Rotsler: I loved it. it was just the kind 
of thing I’d write, I thought. 

Vertex: Did you send the whole hundred 
thousand words to Galaxy? 

Rotsler: No, because a lot of it was for 
the men’s magazines. 

Vertex: You’d been writing for the men’s 
field for years, hadn’t you? 



“Vve done two million 
words, if quantity counts, 
in less than four years, 
and sold almost everything. ” 

Rotsler: Yes. but only an article now and 
again, usually something about photog- 
raphy of sex films, something I was 
familiar with. I have been a photog- 
rapher of naked ladies since 1960 and 
had written and directed erotic films 
starting in 1966. But 1 hadn’t thought 
of any of those things as writing. They 
were just little reportage jobs. But once 
I started writing I really went. Consid- 
ering I use only one finger, plus a thumb 
to capitalize, it wasn’t bad. I’ve done two 
million words, if quantity counts, in less 
than four years, and sold almost every- 
thing. I write under a dozen or more 
names in the men’s field, but only under 
my own in science fiction. 

Vertex: Do you write the sort of thing 
you like to read? 

Rotsler: Yes. 

Vertex: For instance . . . 

Rotsler: of the Arts, funny stories. 




Star Level . . . 

Vertex: What about some of {he other 
arts? 

Rotsler: I’ve done of 6,000 pieces of 
sculpture, mostly in iron, but a few wood 
ones and the big ones in brass, worked 
directly in oxygen-acetlene. Every once 
in awhile I get the urge to do some more. 
I’m interested in serigraphy again, and 
have whole series of prints I want to do. 
I have a book of poetry I'm slowly illus- 
trating with photos, and of course. I’ve 
been a professional photographer since 
I960. I have a children’s book written 
that Tim Kirk promised to illustrate. 

I’d like to be equipped and have the 
space to work in any area I feel like 
working in, but I haven’t quite arranged 
that yet. I never worry about making 
money at whatever I attempt, because 
so far 1 have, but I have hardly gotten 
rich at it. Money is necessary, but 1 don’t 
sweat it. 

In my whole life, not counting work- 
ing on my family ranch, or the Army, 
I’ve only worked sixteen months for 
other people. Eleven of those months 
were working as a sculptor, doing archi- 
tectural things for Bernard Rosenthal. As 
a result of doing what 1 wanted to do 
I have been broke, lots of times— but 
never “poor”— and “rich” a few times. 
Vertex: Before you took up writing, you 
were in several different arts. In what 
order? 

Rotsler: I grew up a rancher, and after 
I got out of the Army after the war. I 
went to art school on the G1 Bill. I never 
studied sculpture ... in fact. I’ve never 
formally studied anything I’ve ever done 
professionally. 

We had a design class in art school, 
and a problem to simplify an animal 
form. 1 saw it as rod. in 3D. did a few 
dozen, sold them, did a couple of 
hundred, sold them, and suddenly 1 had 
a “business” going! Then I got into 
working with bronze, and my biggest 
piece was a 27-foot fountain for the 
Beverly Hilton. 

Around 1958 I became interested in 
photography and started photographing 
something that interested me-naked 
ladies. I guess my pictures have been in 
almost every magazine around that 
prints such things. 

They say that in the heart of every 
still photographer is a cinematographer 
and in the heart of every cinema- 
tographer there is a director. And they 
are right. I wanted to make movies. 

But breaking into movies isn’t easy, 
I chose the sex films, because it seemed 
a natural, I knew the people and 1 had 
worked with the girls for years. I walked 
into Harry Novak’s office and came out 




with a deal to do Iw'o features, and he 
had never seen an inch of film I'd done! 
The first one was in 1965 and in black- 
and-white, but is still being shown! 
Vertex: You seem to pick things up very 
fast. 

Rotsier: Luckily I learned something 
from Tommi Mitchell when I bought 
that old Rollei. He said, “I can teach 
you in five minutes how to run this 
camera, then the rest is up to you." It 
gave me a tremendous feeling of security 
and freedom that 1 was unique, and what 
did I have to bring to photography? I 
didn’t feel I had to conform to an exist- 
ing mold, but could be me. I looked 
around and figured that perhaps none of 
the other Big Time Figure Photog- 
raphers had the art background I had, 
so 1 stres.sed that aspect. Hell, everyone 
then had more experience and better 
training than I had. but to this day. I’m 
still selling the first nudes I ever took! 
Not very often these days, but some- 
times. 

I said What do I know about? What 
do I like? And 1 shot the .sort of erotic 
fantasies that turn me on. Same when 
I started writing. The fourth story I ever 
wrote was Patron of the Arts, which has 
been published six times so far. and 
made into a novel. 

Vertex: It seemed a natural book for you 
to write. 

Rotsler: Betty Ballantine said something 
interesting when I was writing the novel 
version. She said that most writers don’t 
know about art, they only know art from 
the standpoint of the spectator, rather 
than from the point of view of a creator. 
That they only know about art and their 
art. but not about art in a broad sense, 
and that this was a unique quality about 
Patron. I hardly think I’m the Last Word 
about art. but whenever I go to a mu- 
seum with friends, where I am talking, 
1 almost always have people follow me 
around, listening in. They seem to re- 
spond to the way I look at art, anyway, 
because I don’t make it holy, something 
the shamans do. but relate it to basic 
human needs and desires. On the other 
hand I may be full of male bovine waste 
matter. Read Patron and find out. 
Vertex: Patron seems as though it was 
a natural book for you to write, because 
it is a very romantic book, and you’ve 
been called one of the last romantics. 
Rotsler: Every time someone says that 
I translate it to read “Damn fool,” but, 
yeah. I’m a romantic, card-carrying and 
dyed-in-the-synthetic. In a lot of my 
stories the hero is searching for a woman. 
So am I. 

Vertex: No, a romantic in the larger 
.sense in that . . . well, it shows in your 



drawings, too, all those Cathedrals of 
Mars and Princess of Venus and like 
that. 

Rotsler: I think the parts in Patron where 
he goes into the ruins on Mars is very 
beautiful, with the descriptions of truly 
alien architecture. 

Vertex: The other night Bob Silverberg 
and several of us were talking and he 
compared writing, which is his trip, to 
cinematography and filmmaking. He 
was very envious, because to him it was 
a very pure form, to make something 
visual, in an instant. Yet it seems that 
you do something vivid when you pho- 
tograph people, but that you have a lot 
of compromises to make, and a lot less 
control than writing. 

Rotsler: The greatest thing about writing 
is that you don’t need anyone else. When 
you make a picture you need actors and 
technicians and later, lab processing, and 
so forth. You are at the mercy of ac- 
cidents, mechanical failure, tempera- 
ment. stupidity, lack of talent, money. 
You do make an incredible number of 
compromises. Bob has worked alone all 
his life, and what he was envious of was, 
that in a second, you open up on a West- 
ern street and zap, you know what it is, 
roughly what time period, you don’t 
have to spend five pages writing it out 
in detail to get the whole flavor. He 
admitted the other night that it might 
take days or weeks to get that instant 
communication, to arrange all that, but 
that it doesn’t matter. The audience, the 
reader, the viewer doesn’t care how long 
it took you to get it ready or what brush 
Leonardo used or what chisel Michel- 
angelo used or how long it took you 
to write it. Time has nothing to do with 
it. The piece of art must stand alone. 
You can’t stand next to it, saying, “See 
this part here? That was a bitch, I cut 
my finger, and over here I had the flu, 
and . . .” Only the end result counts. 
Time is only of interest to the artist, 
because the amount spent comes from 
his limited supply. If it takes him a long 
time to do one piece, then he won’t do 
too many pieces. And the longer it takes 
the more difficult it is to hold the vision 
intact. 

Vertex: How did you come to write 
Patron of the Arts? 

Rotsler: I haven’t the faintest, except I 
suppose I chose to write about art, as 
something I knew about. But I never 
know when I start writing whether I’m 
doing a short story or a novel. 

The vast bulk of my stories exist in 
the same universe, starting with Patron 
of the Arts and going to Star Level. The 
same Mars, the same moons of Jupiter, 
characters mentioned from story to story. 



but spread over two or three hundred 
years. The inhibiting part of that way 
is that you might have something in a 
story that would take it out of that uni- 
verse, that it couldn’t co-exist in that 
same universe, and if you want the story 
to fit that, you have to find an alternate 
ending, or whatever. The only way Pa- 
tron fits, really, is that there is a sort 
of time jump at the end. so that Patron 
is the beginning and the end of that 
series, all at the same time. 

Even the few stories I’ve written in 
the far, far future could easily just be 
the future of that particular universe. 
Vertex: You say you like to surprise 
yourself writing and you do the same 
thing drawing, you say you like to watch 
your hand move. 

Rotsler: A quarter of inch of line will 
dictate maybe the entire drawing, or 1 
follow that quarter of an inch to the next 
and the next. It’s fascinating to me. Often 
1 will do that in my writing. Something 
ffows out of those dark recesses and I 
say “Hey, that’s interesting!” and I fol- 
low that awhile and it’s like a “found 
object” in a sense. I suppose one defini- 
tion of art is how much the hand or mind 
of man has touched it, and a sunset may 
be beautiful but not art. I can say some- 
thing I wrote is a sort of “found object” 
but it all came out of my mind, I wrote 
it, 1 created it, as much as anyone creates 
anything, building upon all the pyramid 
of knowledge, personal, cultural and 
racial. It may come from some part of 
me I’m not all that aware of. 

Vertex: Your mind is a found object. 
(Laughter) 

Rotsler: Serious up. This is an interview 
to show how lofty and pristine my per- 
sonal mind is, how noble my art. how 
pure my heart, and dogmeat like that. 
Vertex: They say you no longer have to 
have linearity. You can use cinematic 
techniques, you can flash forward and 
flash back. Do you do those cinematic 
type things? 

Rotsler: So far. I write straight forward 
1 have nothing against non-linear writ- 
ing, I just haven’t done it. One thing 
television has done is if you are wonder- 
ing how the mystery is going to come 
out. you look at a clock and you know 
they have ten minutes to go and that 
narrows the options and there must be 
time for the chase and the philosophical 
wrap up, and you can subtract the com- 
mercial and the promo for the next show 
and you know they’ve got to solve it in 
the next three or four minutes. Or you 
say the book is getting down to the last 
few pages. But in a movie you are not 
always certain of the time elapsed. You 
are more “open” to possibilities. You 




finish, it stops. Things are not resolved, 
you don’t have a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. The rocks artists often can’t top 
or resolve what they’ve done so they just 
repeat and dial out. 

Elinor Busby says 1 write only begin- 
nings. She’s very right, too, because 1 
write to the point where 1 know what 
is going to happen and 1 stop. To hell 
with the rest of it, 1 know it. Better to 
go to something else. So many of my 
stories end at the point where something 
big is about to happen . . . but that’s 
another story, even if 1 never write it. 
In Patron of the Arts and other stories 
1 have sensatrons. which use a combina- 
tion of visual arts, photographies, holo- 
grams. Alpha and Beta projectors that 
work on your emotions, which is estab- 
lished fact. But it is a technological com- 
bination of existing elements, no matter 
how weird the combination or extension. 
It’s not really new, it just hasn’t been 
done yet. 

2001 I’ve seen eight times, seven of 
them enhanced, and from front-row 
center, making it a total experience, and 
that was a little different. There’s a com- 
bination of technical and mental whoop- 
ee. Next question. 

Vertex: What do you want to do? 
Rotsler: Immediate range desire is to 
find one woman. Just one. I don’t need 
a harem. One lady that interests, amuses, 
helps and protects me, which is my defi- 
nition of friendship. Long range desires 
are to continue to interest and amuse 
myself 

Vertex: You’ve known a lot of wom- 
en .. . 

Rotsler: True, I’ve been very lucky. I’ve 
been spoiled by a half dozen of the 
finest, which makes it very difficult to 
accept less than the best afterwards. Sad, 
but true. Next question, please. 

Vertex: Do you think science fiction has 
helped you? 

Rotsler: Yes. it has made me aware of 
things that perhaps I might not have 
been exposed to. It’s hardly my only 
source of input, but most people in the 
world are very unaware of anything that 
isn’t right in line of sight. Look at the 
ecological mess we’re in. It was clearly 
forthcoming, yet people seemed to avoid 
looking, the old “I'm all right. Jack’’ 
syndrome. 

I think people have gotten to the point 
where they are numbed by the accel- 
erated technological progress, by “fu- 
ture shock,’’ and by the sociological 
changes, like The Pill, women’s lib. the 
homogenizing that television does. They 
aren’t really surprised anymore. If you 
walked up to someone and said. “They 
turn to page 82 



**Time is only of interest to 
the artist^ because the amount 
spent comes from his limited 
supply. If it takes him a 
long time to do one piece, 
then he won’t do too many 
pieces. And the longer it 
takes the more difficult it 
is to hold the vision intact. ” 



may have five minutes more than you 
think and you can do an awful lot in 
that time. But it could end zap, right 
there. It’s a different feeling. 

A painting or sculpture is there all at 
once. It is your perception of it that takes 
the time. Some perceive quickly and 
others slowly, but the art doesn’t change. 

I think we are all so programmed to 



climaxes that . . . well, one thing that 
bothers me about rock records is that 
they seldom have a finish, they just re- 
peat and fade out. I find it a lack of 
art rather than a technique. It’s very hard 
to get a good finish to anything linear, 
which is one advantage to a painting or 
sculpture. It stops when you stop. 

But a lot of art just stops. It doesn’t 
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Something had happened 
to the Astarte, and 
even though they knew 
what it was, it was 
questionable if they 
could understand why. 



— G.N.T. form 607-b (quint)— Original 
(white copy)— to Commandant — 

PRELIMINARY FIELD REPORT 



SUBJECT: Missing Survey Vessel G.N. 
Astarte, J70813 

REPORTING OFFICER: Kroenig, 
Leonid J., Captain, H93R/255379 
TIME AND DATE FILED: 0730 S.T., 
30 August 2654 

Sirs: 

During the period 19 May 2654 to date 
1 commanded the G.N. Ira Hayes on a 



One thing interstellar exploration 
crews are going to have to learn 
fast is not to interpret what they 
see in space in light of what they 
grew up with on Earth. To do so 
might not only be their biggest 
mistake, but their last. 




search and rescue mission to Orbital 
Body 5, System 1 1 1- A, Sector 28470, as 
ordered by Survey Commandant Vice 
Admiral Roger Durad, Galactic Navy of 
Terra. 

On 3 June 2654. commensurate with 
our orders, we located Survey Vessel 
G.N. Aslarte on the planetary surface 
of the above described orbital body. 

The Aslarte was standing where she 
had apparently touched down, in the 
center of an unusually large landing 
scorch. We set down close by and exam- 
ined the Aslarte. We found her com- 
pletely intact. 

Her crew (Mortenson, Elmo A.. Cap- 
tain. H96S/25506I; Cooper, Abrahan X, 
Lieutenant. H99S/257933; and Shen. 
Alexendra B., CivTech II. F9073CT6) 
were not with the ship. 

We conducted a search as per S.O. 2, 
S & R Mission Manual, by radio, 
tracer-beam and on foot throughout the 
immediate area surrounding the Aslarte. 
Although we found footprints, none of 
the crew could be found. 

Immediately, as directed by S.O. 3 of 
the Manual, we conducted a thorough 
aerial reconnaissance of the entire orbit- 
al body, utilizing radio, tracer-beam, 
visual and spectral photography. No in- 
dication of survivors was found. 

Investigation of the interior systems 
of the ship revealed only the most natu- 
ral of preliminary survey data, and held 
no apparent clue to the whereabouts or 
the fate of Captain Morten.son, Lieu- 
tenant Cooper, or CivTech Shen. 

The only irregularity in the vessel’s 
monitoring system was the final Autolog 
entry. It was an audio-only recording of 
what sounded to us like chattering, or 
clicking. It gave us no assistance in lo- 
cating the missing crew. 

We waited on the planetary surface, 
with regular watch posted at all times, 
for 14 S.T. days, as required by the 
Manual. As a last hope, on my orders, 
our original search pattern was repeated 
on 19 June 2654, to no avail. 

On 20 June 2654. we lifted off to 
return to base. 

Survey Vessel G.N. Aslarte, J708I3, 
has been returned for investigation and 
refitting to G.N.O.S. Big Wrench, as 
ordered. 

The entire Autolog tape was filed with 
Command Computer Complex for fur- 
ther analysis on my order. That report 
is included herein. 

I feel that my Vessel and my crew 
performed admirably and honorably in 
all respects on this mission. Having ex- 
hausted every possibility otherwise, 1 
regretfully report the aforenamed mem- 



bers of the Astarte’s crew missing and 
presumed dead. 

Respectfully, 

Captain Leonid J. Kroenig, 

Commander 

G.N. Ira Hayes, J73662 

LJK/sic 

(enclosure) 

— C.C.C. form 91-t (tripl)— Copy # 
2 (blue)— to source of inquiry— 

ANALYTICAL REPORT- 
COMMAND COMPUTER COMPLEX 

SUBJECT: Autolog Recording. G.N. 



Aslarte J 708 1 3 

SOURCE: Kroenig, Leonid J., Captain, 
H93R/255379 

DATE OF INQUIRY: 29 August 2654 
DATE THIS REPORT: 30 August 2654, 
0800 hours 

Sirs: 

Autolog Recording of G.N. Aslarte, 
J708I3 beginning 12 November 2653 and 
ending 3 June, 2654 found to contain 
only one entry considered abnormal on 
existing data alone. Autodated 19 Jan- 
uary 2654, the entry contains customary 
monitoring systems data, and 6.27 min- 
utes of audio-only recording of unex- 
plained sounds. 

This entry determined to have been 
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vocal sounds of an indigenous species 
of indeterminate intelligence. The fol- 
lowing transcription is a freely Terran- 
ized translation of those sounds: 

Tallwalker speak, leohnii hear, leoh- 
nii speak, Tallwalker no hear, leohnii 
speak, Tallwalker bird hear. leohnii 
speak, Tallwalker bird lly away now, no 
burn leohnii. 

Bird come. Many fire in bird, leohnii 
.see. Many leohnii see bird make many 
fire. Many many bright fire. Many fire 
hot. 

Many fire burn tree. Many fire burn 
grass. Many fire burn nest. Many fire 
burn burrow of leohnii. Many fire burn 
little bird. Many fire burn squirrel. Many 
fire burn many leohnii. 

leohnii run. Squirrel run. Little bird 
fly. Fire burn burn burn. Many fire. 

Many leohnii cry. Many little bird cry. 
Many squirrel cry. Many tree cry. Many 
grass cry. Fire burn burn burn burn. 

leohnii watch fire bird. Fire die. Fire 
bird open mouth. 

Tallwalker come. Tallwalker of many 
skin come. Tallwalker call to bird. Black 
Tallwalker come. Little Tallwalker 
come. 

Tallwalker walk, Tallwalker speak. 
Tallwalker speak. “Jesus, Coop, ever see 
such a landing-scorch?” 

Tallwalker walk, see leohnii. Little 
Tallwalker speak. “Look here. Mo! Lit- 
tle fellow looks almost like a beaver, or 
a woodchuck. Brave, too, coming in a 
fire area so soon.” 

Black Tallwalker speak. “All animals 
known respond to unprecedented data. 
Curiosity. See how he watches us?” 
leohnii watch. Tallwalker walk in 
grass. Look in tree, look in water. Look 
look look. Tallwalker speak. “Little bas- 
tard’s following us. Suppose he’s intelli- 
gent. Al?” 

Little Tallwalker say. “Well, he has 
some intelligence. Mo, or he wouldn’t 
be curious. The question is how much, 
isn’t it, or what kind?” 

“Guess you’re right,” speak Tall- 
walker. “Got all your phase one data. 
Coop?” 

“Close ’nough fer gummint wuk, ah 
reckon.” 

“Hahahahaha,” speak Tallwalker. 
“Cooper, cut it out. Want to run some 
tests on fuzzy there and see if he’s sen- 
tient?” 

Little Tallwalker speak, “Oh. Mo, I 
didn’t say he was—” 

“Okay, okay, Al. spare me the dis- 
claimers. You want to run some tests 
anyway?” 

“Well, he is kind of cute. Sure,” speak 



Little Tallwalker. 

leohnii watch. Tallwalker watch. 
Tallwalker grab, leohnii run. Tallwalker 
run. Black Tallwalker run. leohnii run 
run run. Tallwalker catch. 

leohnii bite, leohnii kick, leohnii run. 
leohnii dig. 

“Whoa— HEY! Little bastard bit me!” 
speak Tallwalker. 

Little Tallwalker speak, “Well, what 
did you expect, you scared hell out of 
him! At least he’s bright enough not to 
let you walk right up and stick electrodes 
in him or something.” 

leohnii watch. Tallwalker go to bird. 
Tallwalker carry box. Tallwalker speak, 
“Used to trap my cat this way when I 
was a kid— box and bait. This cage is 
the same principle.” 

“Wait a minute,” speak Black Tall- 
walker. “You used to trap your cal?” 
“Weeeeell,” speak Tallwalker, “I set 
the trap for a coon, but somehow he 
always got away, and my big dumb tom- 
cat always wound up in the box. Used 
fish for bait.” Tallwalker look at leohnii. 
“What do you s’pose the little guy eats?” 
“We can try a series of things,” speak 
Little Tallwalker. “Looks like a bur- 
rower. Probably roots or worms or in- 
sects or nuts or— Come on. Coop, let’s 
get some things to try.” 

leohnii watch. Little Tallwalker run 
to bird. Black Tallwalker run to bird. 
Tallwalker say trap. leohnii many 
wonder, leohnii many think. 

leohnii run home, leohnii no more 
home. Is burn. Is little leohnii no more. 
She leohnii no more, leohnii all gone. 
Many burn. Many many run. Many fire 
burn leohnii. 

leohnii wait, leohnii many sad. leohnii 
many think. 

Tallwalker grab leohnii. Fire bird 
burn many leohnii. Burn many squirrel. 
Burn many tree. Burn many grass. Many 
worm. Many little bird, leohnii wait, 
leohnii many think. 

leohnii run. Run run to Tallwalker. 
leohnii w-atch. Tallwalker speak. “Here 
fuzzy fuzzy fuzzy. Some nice little 
wormies— ” 

“Man, how juvenile can you get.” 
speak Black Tallwalker. “He ain’t gonna 
come out here with you and me hangin’ 
around. Let’s get back to the ship and 
get some rest. Come on. 1 want to run 
the prelims on the water-to-free-oxygen 
conversion ratios anyway.” 

leohnii speak, “Go, Tallwalker. Go 
Away. Go back to sky. Make bird no 
burn leohnii. No burn squirrel. Go. 
Tallwalker. go go go go go go.” 
Tallwalker no hear. Tallwalker speak, 
“Chatter chatter chatter.” Tallwalker go 



to ship, speak, “You really think that 
little bastard’s got any smarts?” 

“Knows enough to talk back to you. 
don’t he?” 

“Smart ass.” 

leohnii listen, leohnii wait, leohnii 
many wait for night. 

Night come, leohnii dig. leohnii many 
many dig. 

leohnii carry many dirt, leohnii to eat. 
leohnii carry stick, leohnii no sleep, 
leohnii many dig many many carry. 
Carry many stick. Carry many sharp 
bone. 

leohnii speak Tallwalker go go go. 
Tallwalker no go. Fire bird stay. Tall- 
walker stay, leohnii dig. 

leohnii dig fat. leohnii dig many deep, 
leohnii carry many stick. Put stick in 
burrow. Put many bone in burrow. Make 
burrow strong. Burrow hold leohnii. 
Burrow hold Tallwalker box. leohnii 
carry many stick, leohnii carry many 
many bone. Stick for burrow. Bone for 
Tallwalker. 

leohnii carry carry carry dig dig dig 
round burrow, leohnii put bone in bur- 
row. Many bone. Sharp bone. Deep in 
burrow, leohnii rest. 

leohnii frightened, leohnii want to 
run. leohnii say Tallwalker go go go. 
Tallwalker no go. Tallwalker come. Bird 
burn. Tallwalker come. Many leohnii 
burn. 

leohnii shake, leohnii cry. leohnii 
crawl in box. 

leohnii see bait, leohnii many hungry, 
leohnii no eat all carry bone dig dig dig. 
leohnii no touch bait in box. leohnii 
think many think trap, leohnii no touch 
bait, leohnii be bait. 

Tallwalker come in day. Little Tall- 
walker. Black Tallwalker come slow. 
Tallwalker run. speak. “Al! Coop! 
Caught ’im! Caught the little bastard! 
Told you that trap’d work! Bring a .sack 
or something and help me get ’im out 
of the box. Come on. Come on!” 

Tallwalker come run. Black Tall- 
walker come run. Little Tallwalker come 
run. Run to box. Run to burrow. Box 
fall. Tallwalker fall. Fall in burrow. 

Tallwalker many scream. Black Tall- 
walker many loud scream. Little Tall- 
walker many hurt cry. leohnii look. 

Many sharp bone make Tallwalker 
red red red. 

Tallwalker speak, leohnii hear, leoh- 
nii speak, Tallwalker no hear, leohnii 
speak. Tallwalker fire bird hear. 

leohnii speak. Tallwalker bird fly. Fly 
away. No burn leohnii. Go. Go. Go. 

— end — C.C.C. Analytical Report — 
30 August 2654, 0800 — O 



The Apollo 1 1 mission leaves the VAB. The 
launch control center is the white building 
in the foreground. (Photo Courtesy of NASA) 
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NASA’s Vehicle Assembly Building, one 
of the most colossal engineering 
projects ever dreamed of by man, 
stands as a monument to the scope of 
man’s dreams of space. 



V^Bulous 

article/ Neil Shapiro 




L aunch Complex 39 at the Kennedy 
Space Center, the home of the 
Apollo/Saturn space vehieles, is domi- 
nated by the massive form of the Vertical 
Assembly Building. Known familiarly by 
its initials as the VAB, it was designed 
in two boxshaped sections. The largest 
section, the high bay area, measures 441 
feet in length by a width of 517 feet. 
The height is 526 feet, which can easily 
accommodate a Saturn V rocket standing 
vertically atop a mobile launchpad and 
transporter. The smaller section, the low 
bay area, is 275 feet long by 440 feet 
wide and stands 211 feet high. 

The VAB appears almost surrealistic 
against the deep blue, Floridian sky. The 
flat landscape supplies no definite scale 
for the visitor’s eye to measure immen- 
sity by. At first sight, on the short drive 
from the Center’s headquarters building 
to the complex, it appears no more im- 
posing than the model of the facility on 
view in the visitor and tourist informa- 
tion center. It is hard to understand and 
comprehend the sheer physical size of 
the Vertical Assembly Building. Statistics 
may be a gateway to this understanding, 
yet figures alone are dwarfed by a mas- 
siveness they can only imply. 

Enough steel for almost sixty thousand 
automobiles (before the age of the en- 
ergy-crisis compacts) was used in con- 
struction. The heaviest steel members 
used in the building’s framework are the 
largest ever manufactured in this 
country. In order to support the weight 



of the building, the site was first dredged 
and filled. That operation required more 
than a million and a half cubic yards 
of soil. 

Even with the weight of all that steel 
and the solidity of the site, a unique 
problem in architectural design re- 
mained. 

“We were faced with the fascinating 
problem.” Max Urbahn. one of the ar- 
chitectural team, was quoted as saying, 
“that the shape might make the building 
react like an immense box kite, and it 
could blow away in high wind,” 

More than four thousand steel pilings. 
16 inches in diameter by three-eighths 
inch in thickness, were driven into a 
deeply buried shelf of natural limestone. 
In all, more than one hundred and 
twenty miles of pipe were buried. 

For a while, the VAB was in danger 
of becoming the world’s largest, and best 
grounded, wet cell battery. The pipes 
had penetrated a salty layer of chemicals 
beneath the surface and current by elec- 
trolysis was produced. The current was 
finally neutralized by cathodic protec- 
tion. 

Wind tunnel tests were made on a 
model of the building. The results were 
still unsatisfactory. So. thirty thousand 
tons of concrete were used in the floor 
slab in order to anchor the building even 
more firmly. At last, NASA’s architects 
were satisfied that the completed build- 
ing wouldn’t be wafted away by the first 
strong wind. 
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With an inside height of 526 feet, the Vehicle 
Assembly Building can easily hold a Saturn V 
atop Its launchpad and transporter. (NASA Photo) 
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When one enters the VAB for the first 
time it is difficult to imagine any wind 
powerful enough to pose a threat to a 
structure of such mammouth propor- 
tions. Once inside, the visitor is not so 
much within a building as he is inside 
an environment of criss-crossing steel 
and dizzying dimensions. The ceiling is 
so high that, leaning backwards to look 
straight up, it is easy to believe that 
clouds could form way up there. As a 
matter of fact, such indoor weather 
would be all too feasible a phenomenon. 
To prevent just such indoor inclemency 
requires a ventilation system of 125 
rooftop ventilators which force a com- 
plete change of air each and every hour. 

The first step in the operation of the 
VAB facility occurs when a mobile 
launcher is carried into one of the high 
bays on the back of a crawler- 
transporter. 

The mobile launcher, thought to be 
the heaviest portable structure in the 
Free World, stands 425 feet high and 
weighs in at six thousand tons, more 
weight than even Tennessee Ernie Ford 
might wish to sing about. 

The transporter-crawler which carries 
this structure (and will later carry the 
Saturn V launch vehicle as well) is an- 
other monster. The crawler measures 40 
by 114 feet and moves on four pairs of 
tracks, each of which is the size of a city 
bus, at a top speed of two miles per hour. 

The mobile launcher, riding on the 
crawler-transporter, enters one of the 
high bays of the VAB through one of 
four bay doors. These doors, shaped like 
inverted T’s, are each taller than the 
highest spire atop St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
A high bay door is composed of eleven 
leaves, each 50 feet high and 71 feet 
wide. The four bottom leaves slide hori- 
zontally open, and the top seven slide 
vertically. It takes nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to open one of these ponder- 
ous gateways. 

The high bay is one of four within 
the VAB. Each of the high bays is capa- 
ble of housing the movable launcher and 
the fully assembled Apollo/Saturn V. 

Once through the doorway, the huge 
but agile crawler-transporter positions 
the mobile launcher atop seven-meter 
tall pedestals in the high bay area. This 
operation is performed within a two inch 
margin of error. 

Meanwhile, the first stage of the Sat- 
urn V has arrived by sea-going barge. 
The first stage is off-loaded from the 
barge at the Center’s turning basin. It 
is placed aboard a smaller transporter 
and is hauled, in a horizontal position. 
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to the Vertical Assembly Building. 

The first stage enters the low bay sec- 
tion of the VAB. and continues through 
the low bay area into the long, high 
ceilinged transfer aisle. It is moved down 
the transfer aisle and positioned in front 
of the high bay which encloses the mo- 
bile launcher. 

Gentle as an overprotective mother 
lifting her baby from the bath, a 250 ton 
crane raises the first stage 195 feet into 
the air. The crane passes the stage ever 
so carefully through an opening in the 
bay truss-work. Slowly and steadily, the 
first stage is lowered onto the deck of 
the mobile launcher. 

The second and third stages arrive at 
the VAB and the low bay area. They 
enter two of eight different checkout 
cells that comprise the low bay. Each 
cell is equipped with work platforms that 
open to receive the stage and then close 
around it. Electrical and mechanical 
systems in the cells can simulate inter- 
facing with other stages. 

Inspections and checkouts are made 
on all three stages. These inspections 
range from visual examinations to deli- 
cate tests of each stage’s electrical, me- 
chanical and propulsive units. 

The second stage is lifted, after the 
completion of the inspections, and car- 
ried down the transfer aisle. About half- 
way down the aisle it is gently lowered 
onto an adaptor ring which has been 
previously placed there. Once attached 
to the adaptor ring, which will mate it 
to the first stage, it is once more lifted. 
It is then carried vertically through the 
bay opening and placed atop the first 
stage on the mobile launcher. The same 
procedure stacks the third stage atop the 
second. Finally, the rocket’s delicate in- 
strument unit tops off the launch vehicle. 

At this point, the brain of the VAB 
takes over complete control of all the 
myriad thousands of remaining opera- 
tions. This brain, whose neuron cells are 
technicians and engineers interfaced 
with computers and monitors, is the fir- 
ing room in the Launch Control Center. 

The Launch Control Center is physi- 
cally connected to the VAB by a corridor 
six stories above ground level. The 
Center is an eight story high building, 
divided into four floors. Offices and 
service areas, and a control center for 
launch support operations, occupy the 
Center’s first floor. Telemetry and re- 
cording equipment are found on the 
second floor, along with facilities for 
computerized data reduction. The third 
floor is subdivided into four areas; each 
of which contains a firing room, com- 



puter room, mission control room, test 
conductor’s platform and visitor gallery. 
The fourth floor is devoted to firing 
room displays and miscellaneous 
operating units. 

The exterior of the Launch Control 
Center bears no resemblance to the 
primitive, conical blockhouses wherein 
launch crews controlled the firings of 
Explorer satellites and other early, un- 
manned space probes. 

Ten and eleven years ago. control 
rooms had to be within three hundred 
yards of the launch pad. This limit was 
imposed by the then technical impossi- 
bility of transmitting hardline data and 
telemetry any further with the required 
high degree of reliability. Should any- 
thing have gone badly wrong, those three 
hundred yards would be nearly the same 
as sitting on top of the detonating rocket. 
Armor and underground construction, 
along with many other protective de- 
vices, had to be utilized. In those days, 
when even impeturable Walter Cronkite 
worried about his glass window shatter- 
ing from the force of a launch, the 
launch crews had to be guarded against 
explosive hazards and toxic fumes as a 
matter of course. 

As it had to do many times, the space 
program created a new technology to 
cope with a problem. Computer minia- 
turization and other electronic hardware 
was finally developed to the required 
level of sophistication. It is now not only 
possible to move the launch pad and 
control center far apart, but the compo- 
nents that made this feasible are now 
being marketed throughout the world. 

Thanks to this technology, the Launch 
Control Center and firing room is di- 
rectly linked with the Saturn V while 
it is undergoing preparation within the 
VAB and with the Apollo spacecraft 
being readied in the Manned Spacecraft 
Operations Building. It is also linked 
with them both after they have been 
transferred to the actual launch site. Due 
to technology which might never have 
existed without the space program, the 
crews in the firing room are able to 
monitor all phases of the testing and 
fabrication, countdown and launching of 
the supremely complex Saturn V and 
Apollo spacecraft. 

Anyone with a television set must be 
familiar with the appearance of the fir- 
ing room. The rows of banked gray con- 
soles, covered with monitors, screens, 
readouts and charts are a picturesque 
maelstrom of activity and controlled 
chaos before a launch. 

But a little known fact about the firing 



room is that it also plays an important 
guiding role in the actual assembly and 
checkout of the space vehicle long before 
it and the mobile launcher are moved 
to the launch site. 

Once the third stage and the instru- 
ment unit have been stacked onto the 
vehicle, each of the Saturn’s stages is 
connected to an RCA I lOA computer 
in the base of the mobile launcher. This 
computer is interfaced with a second one 
located in the firing room. 

By means of this Saturn Ground 
Computer System, the firing room 
launch crews are able to keep full and 
continuous watch over every checkout 
procedure taking place within the Ver- 
tical Assembly Building. Every function 
on each stage of the vehicle is checked 
and rechecked until both the launch crew 
and the designers are well satisfied that 
every critical component is operating 
within stringent tolerances. 

The Apollo spacecraft has also been 
undergoing testing in the Industrial 
Area, five miles from the Launch Con- 
trol Center. Once that too has been de- 
clared fit it is fully assembled and carried 
to the VAB on a transporter. 

It enters the low bay area of the VAB. 
Like the first stage was. it is moved 
directly to the transfer aisle and lifted 
by the powerful crane into the high bay. 

Tour guides gleefully tell the story that 
the crane operators must demonstrate 
their ability to lower an enormous, 
water-ballasted weight onto the shell of 
a raw egg— without scrambling the con- 
tents. This is more than a parlor trick. 
Every careful ounce of precision is 
needed as the Apollo spacecraft is low- 
ered, at a snail like speed of 3 centime- 
ters/minute, onto the top of the Saturn 
V. 

It would be embarrassing, at the very 
least, if the top of the Saturn V instru- 
ment unit refused to mate onto the 
Apollo spacecraft. But even this unlikely 
mischance has been thought of. Before 
the spacecraft arrived at the low bay. a 
boilerplate dummy of the Apollo craft 
was lowered onto the top of the Saturn 
V. This boilerplate construction is the 
exact size and shape of the Apollo and 
tests the locking mechanisms of the top 
collar. 

So, as planned, the Apollo spacecraft 
settles slowly and precisely onto the tow- 
ering Saturn V. The completed Apol- 
lo/Saturn stands ready on the mobile 
launcher within the high bay of the Ver- 
tical Assembly Building. 

Once again the critical components are 
turn to page 83 
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SUNRISE WEST 

from page 20 



“What?” 

“I don’t know, but it’s there.” 
“Anybody see, hear?” The others 
shook their heads and Arlo turned back 
to the fern. 

“It’s there! A scout for this mune. I’ll 
bet you gold. Or several. Let’s move out. 
They’ve probably got the whole place 
mined. And that fence is four yards high, 
close mesh, concrete foundation, elec- 
trified without a doubt— look at those 
am-guards! An outfit behind .something 
like is too big for us.” 

“Wrong. Like a snail, .soft behind their 
shell.” 

“Soft! They’re onto us already 
—probably moving in for the kill!” 
“See that green in there, that irrigation 
ditch? Rich agrimune, and we need 
grub.” 

“We’ll get fish out of Yubriv, and 
maybe a deer on the—” 

“Flack your fish! I crave bread and 
fruit and vegetables.” 

“So do 1,” said Piers. 

“Me too,” said Henrick. 

“M-me too,” said Lonn. 

Arlo took off his pack and checked 
his quiver. “Taking it. Plan. Henrick, 
circle that way. Piers, that. Note gates, 
openings, electric connections, breaks in 
the foundation, signs of life, anything.” 
She watched Henrick and Piers trot 
off. “You’re playing right into the 
enemy’s hand, Arlo; we’ll never see 
those heads again.” 

But in 30 minutes or so, they did, and 
listened to their reports of the gateless 
fence enclosing woods and meadows and 
orchards and a white goat working in 
green fields and a winding creek and 
ivy-colored buildings nearly hidden be- 
hind huge oaks and weeping willows and 
lines of eucalyptus trees. When she heard 
of the skulls and other head bones scat- 
tered around the perimeter, she won- 
dered if the bandimune had ten minutes 
of life left, or only five. “Let’s split, Arlo; 
we can’t handle this.” 

“Taking it; settling; turning agri. 
Henrick . . .” 

“That’s freaktalk, Arlo! They’re not 
gonna let five scraggly bandits walk in 
and take over! What about those bones?” 
“Henrick, you got a stick left?” 
“One.” 

“Give. Plan: Cross am-guard, blow 
fence, surround buildings.” 

As Henrick rummaged in his pack she 
swiftly calculated her chances. Not good. 
If she split now and the Watcher didn’t 
get her, one of her muneys probably 
would— a renegade was fair game in their 
bandimune. But the name of this caper 
was death; there could be 25 heads in 



there, all fighting mad. Not that they’d 
have to fight; this Watcher would never 
let Arlo plant that stick. Henrick now 
pulled it out and handed it to the Leader 
who hunkered down to prepare the fuse. 
If there was courage in Arlo’s act it was 
lost on the fern. Courage made sense to 
her only when it led to survival. She 
decided to split; better to act on her own 
while she still could— in a couple of min- 
utes she’d be wrapped up in Arlo’s black 
streaks with these other heads. 

With no movement except a slight 
head-turning she checked the available 
cover and picked her path. She’d have 
both sides against her, but surprise was 
in her favor, and if the Watcher went 
for the others instead of her and kept 
them busy ... If not— well, she’d never 
expected to see 50! Still without notice- 
able movement, she tensed her leg mus- 
cles— the next time Arlo looked down . . . 
right . . . about . . . 

‘AAAAA IIIIIIIIIIEEEEEEEE ! ” 
The scream froze her, froze them all— 
except Arlo, whose sprawled out form 
twitched feebly as his blood pumped in 
ever-decreasing spurts from his severed 
throat. The fern had heard much— but 
never before the paralyzing scream of 
a charging jaguar. Feeling as though she 
were moving underwater, she brought 
her bow up as the gold-and-black cat 
leaped away, while raking his claws 
across Henrick’s throat in a movement 
so graceful and swift it seemed almost 
casual. The attack lasted only seconds, 
but she got her arrow away even though 
the cat was zigzagging out of sight like 
a streak of lightning— and hit, if the slight 
hiatus in his pace was any indication. 
She nocked a poisoned arrow, but he 
was too far. Had the last been poisoned, 
she would have had him! A bow 
twanged beside her. “Hold your fire!” 
she snapped to Piers. Lonn had come 
out of his trance only to go into another 
as he goggled at Henrick’s gaping throat. 
Henrick’s hands still plucked feebly at 
the green grass, but Arlo was now quite 
still. After carefully looking around, she 
pulled out her knife and dispatched 
Henrick. She wiped the blade on his 
leather breeches and straightened up 
slowly, thinking furiously. “We’ve got 
one chance. Get straight out of here.” 
Sheathing her knife, she removed Arlo’s 
money belt. It wasn’t heavy. “All right. 
Get their knives and arrows. Move!” 
Lonn tore his eyes away from the corpse 
and he and Piers did as they were told. 
“Now, you follow me, Lonn. Three, four 
yards. You follow him. Piers, and keep 
a sharp eye out behind! You pay partic- 
ular attention to right and left, Lonnie. 



Anything funny, let me know. If we’re 
attacked, don’t crowd. Keep apart and* 
take cover. Let’s go.” 

She led off to the west, approximately 
the direction they’d come from. If the 
killer-cat left them alone, she’d swing 
north a little later and when they were 
well clear of the fence, east again. With 
luck they’d make Yubriv in a couple of 
days. She stepped out briskly, scanning 
the landscape and tree branches with 
extreme care, and occasionally looking 
behind her. The back of her neck told 
her that the cat was still stalking— what 
was he up to? Who could predict what 
ajaguar would do— or any cat? And what 
kind of beings could elicit a cat’s coop- 
eration— nobody had been able to turn 
cats into facams or anything else. She 
felt a prickle of curiosity about the gar- 
den-like mune, but quickly repressed it. 
Flack ’em! Let ’em rot behind their 
fence! All she wanted to do was make 
Festival and hope for a better merge 
than this bandimune disaster. Still, if the 
jaguar made Festival it wouldn’t hurt to 
say hello during Amnesty. The slinky- 
swift way he moved! The way his mus- 
cles rippled! Flick-flack-flucic, he’d be 
nice to pet, to play with and crawl over 
and put your arms and legs around— soft 
and hard, he’d be! She was glad her 
arrow hadn’t been poisoned, and she 
even began to regret nicking him. She 
didn’t have a thing against that cat; if 
anything she was grateful to him for 
killing those two fluffheads. But he 
wouldn’t know that. He just might resent 
that little nick enough to follow her to 
camp tonight and swipe that razor-paw 
across her throat, even though they were 
no longer threatening the mune. Not that 
they ever had! 

Her sharp eyes and ears missed noth- 
ing as they left the mune two three, four 
miles behind; there was nothing to see 
or hear, but still she felt that persistent 
prickle at the back of her neck. He must 
have realized by now they weren’t inter- 
ested in his flacking mune, so why wasn’t 
he back there protecting it like he was 
supposed to? Was he going to follow 
them all the way to Mountain Camp? 
What was the brute after? Or was he 
after anything? Was he even out there? 
All she had was a sort of feeling, and 
what was that to go on? Just about ev- 
erything! At least, every time she ignored 
it she got into trouble. He was there all 
right. Was it meat he was after, or their 
money and weapons maybe, for the 
heads back there? Must be handy having 
your weapons built right in! She stepped 
up the pace. Night was coming, always 
her worst time— pussy cat’s best, no 



For her the past was a danger, for 
only by concentrating on the 
present could she hope to survive. 




doubt. He was probably waiting for dark 
to attack; maybe if they got far enough 
away from the mune he’d give up. 

He didn’t. At dusk the men were 
stumbly from fatigue and hunger, and 
their new Leader was feeling the strain 
too, with the dark coming, and the cat 
still with them. She began looking for 
a defensible camp— no ea.sy task consid- 
ering the lay of the land— and settled for 
a rocky knoll with a good many loose 
stones about. They scattered some more, 
and with the quarter moon and continu- 
ous watch ... It was something— prob- 
ably not enough. Night was the big cat’s 
time all right, he’d move and strike silent 
and swift as the great horned owl. Well, 
he would do what he would do: fretting 
wouldn’t keep him away. Her neck 
wasn’t prickling now; maybe he was 
gone. She rationed out a chunk of half- 
moldy venison and a couple of swallows 
of water apiece, then assigned Lonn to 
sleep with her first (he needed comfort- 
ing) and told Piers to take the first watch. 

She embraced Lonn more warmly 
than usual and when he’d dropped off 
into a grateful slumber lay on her back 
listening to the night and looking up at 
the sky. After a time she stole out of 
the bag, looked around, spoke to Piers, 
pissed, and crawled back in. Wah! Lonn 
smelled bad, but the warmth felt good. 
She closed her eyes, opened them again 
onto the night. In the night, the black 
time— that’s when they got you! She 
looked up at the little lights, the moon 
silver and the stars— some said they were 
a million miles away. What nonsense! 
Who could count to a million? She didn’t 
care about the stars one way or the other. 
She wished it were morning, and this 
blackness gone. She wished they were 
in Mountain Camp. She thought of trees 
and green fields behind a tall fence, and 
as she drifted into sleep, wondered what 
manner of heads might live there with 
the big, tawny-black killer cat . . . 

Then she heard the music. 

And opened her eyes. 

And knew. 

2 

S he didn’t know it was music at 
first. Sleeping, it was part of her 
dreams; half-awake, eyes still 
closed, it was part of her slow 
return to consciousness. Images of 
the fence, their cave at Rey, Glen- 
della, the rape, and disgusting, false hor- 
ror-scenes of namune days flicked 
through her mind. The music was play- 
ing them all, and playing her hunger and 
even this pain throbbing in her right leg; 
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They had come a long way to find 
death, but their death had freed 
Nita for a new life, if only she 
could learn to live it in harmony 
with her new companions. 




it was playing her. Sleep sucked her 
down; she clung to the hunger and pain, 
buoys of awareness, her struggles mir- 
rored in the music— and slowly realized 
that she wasn’t in her bag, wasn’t on the 
ground, wasn’t even outdoors, and . . . 
wait ... it wasn’t a part of herself after 
all— it was music! 

She opened her eyes, looking for the 
musician, but forgot about him as she 
stared up at the two remarkable beings 
looking down at her. One she’d met 
before, the square-jawed, thick-muscled 
tawny cat with the black rosettes, stand- 
ing. now beside her low bed with his 
right foreleg uplifted. She noticed a 
leather band on his left foreleg, and a 
bandage wrapped around his left rear 
one. But this other being she had never 
seen, this black giant smiling down at 
her from the foot of the bed . . . Hairy 
Chronos. what was she into now? She 
closed her eyes, just for a moment. 

Opened them. The cat was there. The 
giant was there. Her leg throbbed there 
was a bandage on it. Her belly growled. 
She was alive. It was all real. They hadn’t 
killed her. meaning they were after 
something. She looked around the room, 
noting the exits, uneasy, but holding 
terror at bay. The jaguar’s foreleg de- 
scended. rested lightly acro.ss her belly 
and loins. Oh. She put her hand on his 
leg, feeling powerful mu.scles under vel- 
vet fur. then tried to smile up at the black 
giant, but couldn’t quite make it. He 
could wring her neck with one hand, and 
this cat could rip his claws across her 
belly so fast . . . She looked again at 
the huge head who seemed to till the 
room, He stood still as a statue, arms 
folded across his chest, legs planted 
firmly apart. His skin was black, his nose 
broad, his teeth very white; he wasn’t 
wearing a shirt and his arms were enor- 
mous, and his chest was enormous, and 
his hands were enormous, and— she tore 
her eyes away. He couldn ’t be that big! 
She unconsciously held the cat tighter 
as she turned back to him and gazed 
into his wild yellow cat-eyes. He pressed 
lightly down on her, opened his jaws, 
and slowly dropped his right eye in a 
long, drooping wink. She laughed in 
spite of herself, punched him gently on 
the nose, and turned to look at the giant 
again as the jaguar sneezed. He was. 

“Welcome. You’ve already met Marl, 
that’s Rafello playing and they call me 
Jonno.’’ 

His voice was rolling thunder. She 
stared at the bulging front of his deerskin 
breeches as the music began to throb to 
harsher chords and a less subtle beat. 
Now, that was something. Then she let 



her gaze wander up his glistening ebon 
body to his eyes, which were brown, and 
extraordinarily gentle, almost like a 
deer’s. His eyes projected serenity and 
peace, his body action and power— but 
somehow these forces seemed not con- 
trasting, but reconciled in Jonno. 
“You’re— big.” 

His laugh seemed to come from the 
heart of the world; it rumbled from wall 
to wall. “You’re little. But you’re wel- 
come anyway!” 

“Welcome.” Wasn’t a word one heard 
often— or said. “I didn’t feel very wel- 
come last night. It was last night?” 

“Yes. Marl is not fond of visitors who 
try to blow the fence.” 

“I noticed. You’re pretty good with 
those claws,” she said to the jaguar. 

He lifted his paw and extended them 
for her. She touched one gingerly— and 
shivered. Marl retracted, and with infi- 



nite gentleness passed his sheathed in- 
strument of death over her shoulders, 
breasts, belly and legs as she lay perfectly 
still under the light coverlet, eyes closed, 
completely surrendered to the sensations 
shuddering through her as the music 
wailed. The great cat licked her once 
under the chin with his rough, supple 
tongue— and was gone. 

The music modulated into a series of 
tranquil chords, and her agitated mind 
gradually calmed. When she opened her 
eyes again, Jonno said, “Marl likes you.” 

“I like Marl.” 

“He likes you so much he led me to 
your camp and had me put three 
sleepy-darts into you and your mun— 
your former muneys.” 

She touched her bandaged leg. “So 
that’s it.” 

“Yes. We left them secure, with a note 
suggesting they move on when their dart 



wounds heal.” 

“Would’ve been easier to kill ’em. They 
can’t. read anyway.” 

“A picture note.” 

“Never mind them. You carried me 
here?” 

“You’re not heavy.” 

“I take it we’re behind the fence?” 
“Yes.” 

“And you bandaged my leg?” 

“Yes.” 

She put her hand under the coverlet 
and fingered the bandage, then the shift 
he must have put on her. “My buckskins 
are off.” 

“It was the only way.” 

“What did you think?” 

, “Little. Nice.” 

“Where are they? And my knife and 
bow and quiver?” 

“All safe. You’ll have them when 
you’re able to move.” 

“I want my knife now.” 

“In good time.” 

“How long have I been asleep?” 
“Twelve hours.” 

“What did you do besides bandage 
me?” 

“Gave you a bath.” 

“A complete one. I’ll bet.” 

“1 try to be thorough.” 

“Huh! Where’d Marl go?” 
“Patrolling. He looks after our visi- 
tors.” 

“He sure does. Uh. does he— do you 
bring many across the fence?” 

“You’re the first in years.” 

“How many males here?” 

“Just the three you’ve seen.” 

“How many other ferns?” 

“Two.” 

“Heads, or—” 

“You’ll see.” 

“You want me to merge?” 

“We don’t speak of merging.” 

“You just want my body then? Is that 
it?” 

“I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Look, you captured me— now what 
the flack do you want?” 

“Nothing. You can leave as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

“Marl likes my smell. He might have 
other ideas.” 

“He won’t stop you. That leg will for 
awhile though.” 

“How do 1 get over the fence?” 
“Eight hidden switches, four inside 
and four out. And see this?” Jonno 
pointed to his leather wristband. She had 
already seen it, but now noticed the tiny 
bulb on it as well. “This is a double 
check. If this indicator light doesn’t glow 
when held close to the fence, the current 
is off and it’s safe to climb.” 



“Handy.” 

“Rafs design. Each of us has one of 
these; if you stay, you will too, and you’ll 
learn the switch locations. If you don’t, 
we just shut off the current and over you 

go” 

It was some kind of trap, of course. 
“You sound like you mean it,” she said 
cautiously. 

“Try me.” 

“You are one weird Leader.” 

“I’m no Leader.” 

She sat up straight, took a minute to 
digest this. “Who is?” 

“Nobody.” 

Three minutes— and it remained thor- 
oughly indigestible. A mune with a 
Leader . . . Did deer run around without 
heads on their shoulders? What kind of 
freak outfit was this? “The more ques- 
tions I ask. the less I understand.” 

“Stop asking then.” 

“Stop living.” 

“Start!” 

She leaned back, suddenly conscious 
of the music, now confused, chaotic. 
“Does what’s-his-name everstop playing 
that thing?” 

“Rafello. Rarely. He finds his now in 
it.” 

“His what?” 

“You heard me. Listen!” 

She did, and looked more closely at 
the musician, an ordinary-looking head 
with black hair and beard and light- 
brown .skin, concentrating intently on the 
keyboard and strings and levers and 
switches and glowing dials of his com- 
plex instrument. Now as he sensed her 
awareness his ten fingers seemed to be- 
come 20 or 30 as they flew over its 
keyboard and manipulated its levers, 
and the interweaving melodies and har- 
monies so perfectly reflected her half- 
formed doubts and questions that she 
shivered, and then shivered more as 
deeper regions of mind flashed momen- 
tarily into consciousness, visions from 
dramune and indy days, and then fast- 
flicking images of subtle horror that 
could only come from . . . No. No, no, 
no! Her panic broke the spell, driving 
out all images. When she became con- 
scious of the musie again, it was quite 
different. It no longer seemed to be 
reflecting her mental state or pulling 
freaky things out of her mind: now it 
almost seemed to be putting something 
m— gentle tingles of pleasure were al- 
ready shooting along her nerves as she 
willingly surrendered herself to the 
music’s gentle leading. The progression 
was from discord to harmony, from con- 
fused, broken-off bits of melody to a 
full-fleshed song of serenity and joy. 



Immersed in the sound, surrounded by 
it, flowing with it. she became so inti- 
mately aware of the music that the notes 
seemed to be coming right out of her 
own body. Confusion and doubt melted 
away as the song of herself moved to- 
ward its inevitable end. and the tingles 
of pleasure were submerged in a warm, 
rapturous wave of joy. 

But she had scarcely savored this mar- 
vel when the music began to move in 
yet another direction, and of course she 
followed, being completely in its thrall. 
Now to her wonder it led her mind to 
that special state of rosy blankness from 
which she could see beyond her eyes, 
the state usually so difficult to attain, 
given to her now, a gift of Rafello’s 
music. She watched in amazement as 
Jonno’s aura began to reveal itself, and 
despite the music, despite her intense 
desire to see more, the shock of it jolted 
her so badly that the aura disappeared, 
and she could not bring it back. Had 
she really seen that incredible thing . . . 
For Jonno’s aura seemed to radiate not 
only from his head, but from the whole 
upper part of his body. She had never 
seen an aura that was not a complex 
skein of interweaving colors, but except 
for a pale violet nimbus and one thin 
transverse streak of purple. Jonno's was 
pure white! What could it mean? Lighter 
colors were always harder to interpret 
than darker ones, which indicated sick- 
ness or powerful emotional states or 
upcoming disasters. Physically, lighter 
colors usually indicated health. In some 
combinations white meant black’s op- 
posite-life, long life. In others it meant 
absence of strong feeling, passivity. And 
now she remembered that Glendella had 
once told her of an ancient head of 50 
years whose aura hud been pure white. 
“He lived in a cave,” she’d said, “an old, 
old. soul.” Whatever that meant. She 
tried to put it all together. An all-white 
aura would mean— what? Some kind of 
freak, was all she could figure. But there 
he stood— big. black, solid flesh and 
bone. Maybe she hadn’t seen it. And yet 
Rafello’s music bathed flesh and bone 
and the mind’s own hidden places in 
strange new lights. She became aware 
of it again now as it modulated subtly 
into meditative melodies and harmonies, 
and she looked with awe at the musician. 
“Rafello, you, you . . .” 

Rafello’s smile and his puissant glance 
left her speechless. All the force of his 
being .seemed concentrated in his black 
eyes— his look penetrated her through 
and through; she was glad he usually 
kept his eyes cast down. She also began 
to understand why he never spoke— he 



“Big as he was, he moved like Marl— fast and 
quiet. How long would he be gone? What would he 
bring back?" 



had better ways of communicating. 

“Now.” said Jonno, “you haven’t 
asked a question for nearly an hour. Do 
you feel you haven’t lived?” 

“I feel ... I feel like swallowing the 
world!” She kicked off the coverlet, 
smiling up at the giant as he smiled down 
at her open body, and draped her legs 
over the side of her low bed. 

“Careful! Your leg isn’t—” 

“It’s all right! I want to see what this 
place— ooooooK'H’M’w’ww’H’.' ” Free to go. 
was she! 

“Is it that bad?” 

“No, I just like to scream. What d' you 
think, you slab-sided hulk?” She lay 
back down, shoved the hem of her shift 
between her legs, pulled up the coverlet, 
and looked straight into his meditative 
eyes. “What's the matter, don’t your 
ferns have blonde short hair?” 

Jonno spread out both his hands. 
“You will find,” he rumbled calmly, 
“that it is very hard to irritate me.” 

Her green eyes sparkled. “We’ll see.” 
“That we will. As a matter of fact, they 
don’t.” 

“What color is it? Where do they live? 
Do they live together? What are their 
names?” 

“Gaya and Kay-Nelle. They don’t 
always live together, but they’re the best 
of friends. You’re on your own for the 
rest— like everyone else here.” 

“How can you be on your own in a 
mune?” 

“You’ll see.” 

“I’m hungry; I suppose I’ve got to 
crawl out and knock over a porcupine?” 
“You could, but we’ve got no rule 
against feeding the hungry. Come to 
think of it. we’ve got no rules at all!” 
Jonno broke his rock-like stance and 
walked out the door. 

Big as he was, he moved like Marl - 
fast and quiet. How long would he be 
gone? What would he bring back? She 
felt hungry enough to eat a handful of 
raw tadpoles, definitely not her favorite, 
though she’d been reduced to it more 
than once. Maybe he wouldn’t come 
back at all. 

But he did, and quickly, carrying a 
big wooden tray. She had no idea what 
those interesting lumps under the cloth 
were— certainly not tadpoles. He handed 
her an earthenware bowl of some- 
thing-or-other swimming in rich milk, 
and a wooden spoon. She dipped the 
spoon in, raised it to her lips, hesitated. 
“It’s not poisoned.” 

Which was exactly what he’d say if 
it were. Sweat oozed. 

“Believe me.” 

“Sure. And die.” 



“We could have killed you any time; 
why should we poison you now? You’re 
hungry; you asked for this food. You’ve 
got to eat.” 

“Why are you trying to force me?” 
“All right.” He reached for the bowl. 
“Just a minute!” She swallowed her 
spoonful— some kind of nutty-tasting 
whole grain mixture— and glanced at 
him. Waited. Nothing. She dug in. Jonno 
took her empty bowl and replaced it with 
another of savory porcupine stew, and 
when she’d spooned up the last bit of 
gravy, he brought a plate containing a 
knife, a small loaf of fresh-baked, fra- 
grant wheat bread, butter, two kinds of 
cheese, a small pot of honey, and a jug 
of raspberry jam— with a cup of milk to 
wash it down. She finished it all and held 
out her plate. Jonno grinned, and came 
up next with a bowl of canned oranges, 
apples, peaches, plums and apricots, all 
mixed together in a delicious, spicy 
.syrup. She was a little slower getting to 
the bottom of this one, but finally made 
it and bravely held out the bowl once 
more. 

“Amazing,” murmured Jonno as he 
handed her a plate containing a large 
piece of apple-apricot cake covered with 
whipped cream and two slices of rich, 
dark bread filled with dates, walnuts, 
almonds, and raisins, and then passed 
her a large mug of steaming, fragrant 
herb tea. She took her time and finished 
it down to the last crumb beyond all 
doubt the best food she’d ever tasted, 
fhen she licked her fingers, and burped. 
“Pretty fair grub—” 

“Pretty fair appetite—” 

“—except I like a little more meat.” 
“—once you got past that first bite.” 
“Now don’t tell me Marl’s a veggy.” 
“Hardly, but Gaya is, more-or-less, 
and Raf here gets along on a little milk 
and fruit twice a day, but Kay-Nelle and 
I eat any extra game Marl brings home, 
and you’re welcome to it too— or maybe 
you’d like to hunt with him when your 
leg’s better.” 

“Maybe. You don’t raise any ams for 
food then?” 

“No. What am in his right mind would 
stand around and be raised for food?” 
“Flacking few. But up in the moun- 
tains last summer a mune we raided had 
a bunch of chickens imprisoned— for 
killing. I’m sure.” 

“We’ve got chickens here, and 
cows— but Kay-Nelle asks permission 
every time she takes an egg or milk, and 
as to eating them . . .” He shuddered. 
“How can they kill ams they know? 1 
don’t even hunt any more, except on 
trips, though of course anything outside 



our fence is fair game, and I do enjoy 
eating what Marl brings home.” 

She looked at his enormous frame. 
“I’ll bet. Speaking of game, that por- 
cupine stew was delicious.” 

“Wasn’t porcupine— all Marl’s brought 
in for the last two days is the big game 
you were acquainted with.” 

“Oh. It must have been Henrick; I 
can’t believe Arlo would’ve tasted that 
good.” 

“It was the one with the bad feet; Marl 
ate the other.” 

“Well, you never know! I’d like to try 
a steak.” 

“Sorry. I cut the best parts into stew 
meat, and Kay-Nelle made the rest into 
headburger and sausage.” 

“Probably just as well. Did you notice 
his liver by any chance?” 

“Yes. I buried it.” 

“I wondered. He was looking kind of 
yellow.” The fern rubbed her belly con- 
tentedly and her eyes half closed as Raf 
played lulling sleepy-music and Jonno 
neatly stacked the dishes on the tray. She 
devoted a wisp of thought to Piers and 
Lonnie— holed up somewhere, nursing 
their wounds, puzzling over the note. 
They’d soon be on the way to Mountain 
Camp— if they could figure out the right 
direction! Good riddance, comrades! 
Well, maybe these freaks would cook 
and eat her for breakfast, but right now 
she felt kind of warm, and sleepy, and 
her leg even felt better, and— 

“One thing before you sleep.” 
“What?” 

“Your name.” 

“What about it?” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh. They call me Nita.” 

S he was walking in two days, running 
in three, and patrolling with Marl in 
five. Nobody told her what to do, but 
after a look at Kay-Nelle in her house, 
dashing from loom to stove to potter’s 
wheel to smoke house and back to loom, 
and a look at the big orchard and garden 
with the white goat toiling up and down 
the rows, and after observing Jonno’s 
aimless meandering around the mune, 
playing with squirrels or birds or otters, 
or bending himself into all manner of 
weird shapes, or beating drums to Rafs 
music, or just listening to it, or helping 
a bit in house or garden, or mostly just 
sitting around doing nothing, Nita de- 
eided that if she had a place here, it was 
out ranging the woods with the big cat. 
He was the only one who seemed to 
enjoy her company anyway. Raf just 
played and played, Jonno practically 
ignored her once she was up and about. 



“She felt hungry enough to eat a handful of raw 
tadpoles, definitely not her favorite, though 
she’d been reduced to It more than once.” 



Kay-Nelle— as gaunt, ugly, and scarred- 
up a fern as Nita had ever seen— wouldn’t 
even talk to her, and the mysterious 
Gaya was nowhere to be seen. 

But hunting-patrolling with Marl was 
an occupation which pleasured them 
both very much— though the cat was 
puzzled by her refusal to enter the woods 
at night, while she bitterly resented the 
restrictions he worked under. The fourth 
day out they were about six miles south- 
west of the fence, working a couple of 
hundred yards apart in live oaks and 
manzanita. when she saw an old indy 
stumbling along downwind, still un- 
aware of her. It is true he was heading 
away from the fence, but sometimes an 
indy would surprise you with a nice little 
pouch of gold— sure wouldn’t cost much 
to find out! The old head’s pack covered 
her favorite vital spot, so Nita changed 
her plain arrow for a poisoned one, 
quietly moved up on him. and drew a 
lovely bead on his rear end. But the 
jaguar was on her— not in time. The 
arrow, deflected upward, thudded into 
the head’s pack and her bow went flying 
as Marl batted his new hunting partner 
to the ground. Catlike, knife in hand. 
Nita was ready to spring as soon as she 
landed— but quickly thought better of 
taking the jaguar on with just a sticker. 
“Why you miserable, flacking . . .’’ 

But her voice was drowned by Marl’s 



ear-shattering scream as he leaped to- 
ward the indy, who was trying to fumble 
an arrow onto his bow. Shrieking like 
a thousand ferns in labor. Marl seemed 
to cover half the distance in one bound. 
It was altogether too much for the poor 
head, who dropped his bow and arrow 
and struggled up the nearest oak— which 
was like trying to get away from a shark 
by jumping into the ocean. But the cat 
skidded to a stop and turned back to 
his partner, who was nearly doubled over 
with laughter at the sight of that senile 
old indy trying to get away with her 
arrow sticking out of his pack. Thinking 
Marl was just having a bit of cat-fun 
with their victim, she nocked another 
arrow— only to be ungently slapped to 
the ground again. She held onto her bow 
this time, and renocked and drew on 
Marl almost before hitting the ground, 
but was disconcerted by his failure to 
defend himself. He just stood there, 
slowly shaking his great head. 

Killing him would mean going indy. 
She didn’t really want to kill him any- 
way. She lowered the bow. “All right, 
but I’ll not be knocked down every two 
minutes! What’s the matter with you? 
He might have a bit of gold, and it’s 
sure easy meat.” 

Marl then explained by unmistakable 
pantomime that they were only to attack 
heads who were direct threats to them- 



selves or to the mune. 

“Now whose idea’s that? Jonno told 
me you didn’t have any laws.” 

The cat tapped himself on the chest 
with a muscular foreleg. 

She got to her feet, shaking her head 
in bewilderment and disgust, and looked 
up at the treed head. He was looking 
down at them. “Why should a head be 
treated different from any other am? It 
doesn’t make sense!” Marl got a half- 
stubborn. half-stupid look on his face, 
and Nita felt almost mad enough to put 
an arrow into his left eye, but after 
stamping her foot a couple of times and 
punching him— not so gently— on the 
nose, she felt better. Marl sneezed twice. 
“Well, let’s get us a nice fat doe then; 
that head would’ve been a stringy bugger 
anyway.” But they hadn’t gone three 
steps when she stopped abruptly. “My 
arrow! He’s got my arrow!” They ran 
back, but Nita stopped about 20 yards 
from the tree. 

“Don’t kill me,” moaned the indy, 
through quivering gray whiskers. 
“Here!” A meager little purse plopped 
to the ground. 

“Just throw down my arrow! Don’t 
scratch yourself; 1 don’t want to waste 
that poison on you.” 

The old indy twisted around his 
branch, trying to get at the arrow 
shaft— and fell out of the tree, landing 
more or less on all fours. Nita put her 
foot on his rear end. flattening him to 
the ground, and jerked out her arrow. 
“You wonder how they last,” she said 
to Marl as they moved off, “that old 
flacker must be close to forty.” 

“Arrrrrrrrgggggghhhhhh,” said Marl. 

They got a sow and three piglets in- 
stead of a doe, which suited them both 
just fine, and after their own meal. Marl 
went back to work while Nita took a 
hindquarter to the wisteria-covered log 
house where Kay-Nelle cooked and 
canned and pickled and dried and 
smoked various things, and made pots 
and plates and baskets and paper and 
wove cloth and carved spoons and 
tanned skins and sewed clothes and 
made candles and carved statuettes and 
painted pictures and on and on. Kay- 
Nelle’s door was open and the livid scars 
on the left side of her face and neck 
turned pink as she accepted the haunch 
with a hurried “Thank you,” and turned 
back to her whatever-it-was— but Nita 
growled to her ramrod back, “You come 
here and talk a minute, or I’m gonna 
walk in there and smash that loom!” 
Kay-Nelle’s tall body whirled around, 
and Nita licked her lips in anticipation. 
This was more like it! 
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“Go ahead.” 

“I— w-what?” 

“You heard me. You’ll find an axe 
in the entryway there, right behind you.” 
Nita hefted the axe. These muneys 
were either total freaks or flacking good 
bluffers. “Uh, 1 won’t have to now— 
we're talking.” She set the axe down. 
“What’s the matter with you anyway? 
I’m in, Kay-Nelle— dragged in— shouldn’t 
we make the best of it? I won’t bother 
your . . . your . . .” She gestured help- 
lessly at the creative clutter in the huge 
room. 

Kay-Nelle’s hands were never still; she 
rubbed them now over the smoothly 
polished wood of her loom, and fingered 
the fabric on the frame. “Nobody’s 
keeping you here.” 

“I like it here! Weird as it is— no 
Leader, no proper merging, no rules. I 
like helping Marl.” 

“You would; you’re violent, like him. 
You kill.” 

“Everybody kills.” 

“I don’t! My mother didn’t! Even 
when she and all my namuneys were 
killed by that bandimune, and all my 
carvings and pictures stolen, 1 didn’t—” 
“Is that how you got that?” 
Kay-Nelle touched her scar. “Yes. 
And even then I didn’t kill or want to 
kill! I’ve never killed! 1 hate violence!” 
“And you’re alive,” marveled Nita. 
“Jonno and Raf were traveling then; 
they came by and picked me out of the 
ruins, and we traveled long, and after 
awhile we settled here.” 

"There must have been killing when 
you took this place over.” 

“Yes, but not by us! Or at least not 
much. Two big munes had almost de- 
stroyed each other for it. We just walked 
in.” 

‘i’ll bet.” 

“We did! But it was horrible, the dead 
and the dying, and the fence and build- 
ings and crops torn up. There was so 
much work! They had let the fence go, 
you see; the sun batts were broken down, 
and there was no more power. But Raf 
is a genius! There’s nothing he can’t fix 
or build! And we had horses then, and 
you could still get some facprods. Rafello 
figured it all out, and drew it on paper, 
how to repair the batts and all the elec- 
trical things, and it all worked out. But 
we had to sweat.” 

“1 believe it.” 

“Now he only makes music.” 

“Surely he keeps the fence working.” 
“He taught me how to do the routine 
maintenance years ago. If it broke down 
. . . I don’t know. It hasn’t for three 
years.” 



“Jonno doesn’t do much either.” 

“I believe he thinks a lot.” 

“When did Marl come?” 

“Our second year. As a kit. After- 
after a trouble I had. We never found 
what happened to his namune. 1 raised 
him until . . . until he got big.” 

“A trouble, you say?” 

No answer. 

“All right. But at least tell me who 
and where Gaya is.” 

“Gaya is gentle and beautiful.” 

“She’s that goat out there, isn’t she?” 
“Look, my rhubarb’s boiling over— 
I’ve got to go— thanks for the meat.” And 
she dashed back to her stove, loom, etc. 

Nita walked thoughtfully out to her 
hunting partner, puzzling over the 
strangeness of this mune. 

And she puzzled more as spring 
melted into summer— days longer, sun 
hotter, grass drier, creeks lower (even 
their own spring-fed one)— and got no 
more information out of Kay-Nelle. Or 
Jonno. Or anybody. Kay-Nelle’s expla- 
nation had raised as many questions as 
it had answered, but what bothered Nita 
more than anything as she continued to 
hunt and explore with Marl was sex. 
Lack of. 

She hadn’t expected Rafello to get his 
nose out of his instrument long enough 
to stick it into anything else, but Marl 
had seemed interested enough on that 
first day— and would Jonno have given 
her such a thorough bath if he hadn’t 
liked the look and touch of her? It wasn’t 
as though she hadn’t given them a hint 
or two, by slipping off her buckskins and 
cuddling up to them while they were 
sleeping. Jonno told her right away she 
was wasting her time, but she had to try 
anyway, and after a fruitless 15 minutes 
of her most artful efforts, after which 
he’d said, “You see?” and gently pulled 
her up beside him, letting her snuggle 
against him for the rest of the night 
anyway. Twice more she’d tried to give 
him a little hint, but both times he had 
allowed her only to sleep with him— no 
more. As to Marl, he was more difficult 
to get at, of course. But at least he was 
interested enough to smell and lick her— 
but she couldn’t take too much of that 
either— his tongue was too rough! 

So what with this and that, the young 
fern found herself pretty horny as she 
and Marl ranged up to a dozen miles 
from the fence, the cat acquainting her 
with every creek, every spring, every 
hideout and good ambush tree, and of 
course all the hidden switches— those that 
controlled the fence itself, and those that 
blew the charges planted all around. He 
and Jonno seemed to trust her implicitly. 



which didn’t make sense. She wondered 
if they were setting her up for something. 
And yet except for her steadfast refusal 
to work at night, she was an excellent 
pupil, and quickly learned everything 
inside and outside the fence, until, like 
Marl, she could not only find her way 
around with absolute certainty, but 
began to develop a higher sensory feel- 
ing about the area, so that when some- 
thing was out of whack, she felt it imme- 
diately. This feeling was so developed 
in Marl he could even tell the general 
direction of the strangeness— thus when 
the 15 member bandimune came, they 
quickly located and scouted it— and Nita 
began to appreciate the real value of the 
fence. It was a total deterrent only to 
indys and very weak bandimunes, but 
it was a delaying factor even to a big, 
well-armed outfit like the one looking 
it over now, and the mune’s defensive 
strategy was based on this. First, it gave 
Marl time to notify Jonno; second, it 
forced the attackers to step somewhere 
close to the charges which were hidden 
all around the fence. Unfortunately, 
when the bandimune’s Leader made his 
decision to attack, they were midway 
between two charges, so while Marl 
manned the switch, Nita tried to lure 
the heads closer. But they were not deal- 
ing with the likes of Arlo now; the 
Leader sent no one after her even when 
she managed to pick a head off with a 
poisoned arrow. He posted an extra 
lookout and went right on planting his 
own sticks. When Jonno was in position. 
Marl blew one charge, hoping to drive 
the bandimune closer to ‘the other— but 
again they stayed put, so he blew that 
charge too, and in the confusion, Nita 
and Jonno poured arrows into the main 
mass, while Marl picked off those that 
broke and ran. It was warm work for 
about 15 minutes, but Nita’s deadly little 
arrows and Jonno’s great four-foot shafts 
and Marl’s slashing claws soon equalized 
things, and in less than 30 minutes the 
jaguar was dispatching the wounded 
while the other two collected equipment 
and picked out the fattest, healthiest 
heads. Condors, vultures, coyotes, crows, 
and magpies would handle the rest; Marl 
liked a few bones lying about— they 
wouldn’t dissuade anyone really formi- 
dable, but they turned away an occa- 
sional small band, making a bit less work 
for the defenders. They worked till dark 
getting meat and equipment behind the 
fence, filling in the holes, repairing the 
am-guards, and replacing the charges— 
and Nita no longer wondered that these 
few muneys had successfully defended 
the mune for so long, because Marl was 
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Outwardly Gaya had the calm 
demeanor of a goat, but Inside 
she was nothing but a mass of 
hatred for this new being who 
had broken the calm pleasure 
of her lifestyle. 
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an absolute terror, and although Jonno’s 
bow work wasn’t perfect, still he fought 
and worked with such intensity, intelli- 
gence, and strength that he was the equal 
of at least five ordinary heads. She got 
a kick out of being a defender— but it 
wasn’t doing anything for her sex life. 
She even wondered that night, as she 
snuggled down in bed, drowsing to RaPs 
music, if it wasn’t time for a fern to be 
moving on, and maybe finding some 
muneys with a little less freakiness and 
a little more balls. 

Marl (who slept only in 30 or 40 min- 
ute cat naps) awoke her just before 
sunrise next morning with a soft-pawed 
caress and a loving lick— but walked to 
the door when she reached for him. 
However, his winking eyes and grinning 
jaws indicated that something was up, 
so Nita jumped out of bed, put on her 
buckskins, and munching a little cold 
roast head, followed him to Kay-Nelle’s 
place, where Jonno said he’d look after 
things for a couple of days while they 
were gone. “Where’re we going?” 

Jonno looked at the cat, who held his 
paw over his mouth. “Surprise,” said 
Jonno. But it wasn’t for long— in a few 
miles she’d figured out he was probably 
heading for Yubriv, and so he was. They 
had lots of fun killing and eating a boar 
on the way, and as soon as they saw the 
water’s sparkle Nita stripped and they 
had a fine, wet time catching trout and 
chubs and ducking each other and hav- 
ing swimming races in a deep place they 
found and running and tree-climbing 
contests along the bank and wrestling 
matches in and out of the water. Marl 
won everything except when he let her 
win— not that either of them cared. When 
at last the sun’s slanting rays set the 
rainbows leaping for bugs, the frogs 
croaking, and a couple of hungry king- 
fishers rattling across the water in search 
of a meal, Nita and Marl took their ease 
in a grassy place along the shore. Marl 
with his great, squarish head resting on 
his outstretched forepaws, hind legs 
tucked under, tail neatly curled around, 
and Nita with her hands behind her 
head, legs outstretched, half-reclining 
with upper back and head resting against 
the jaguar’s black-and-tawny hide. She 
had played hard all day after a morning 
run of 20 miles, but felt no stiffness or 
soreness, just a pleasant lethargy now in 
the evening light, listening to the 
mounting chorus of frogs and cicadas, 
and feeling the meadow grass under her, 
not complaining at all about her weight, 
and the comforting feeling of her naked 
back against the big cat’s warm hide, and 
its soft rise and fall. The dark was com- 
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“Nita considered'livening up the conversation by 
drawing her knife and pricking a haunch— 
but resisted the impuise.” 



ing, but she guessed she and Marl could 
handle it. Now and then the cat stretched 
his head lazily around and casually 
licked whatever part of her was within 
reach, and in return Nita reached up her 
right hand and scratched and petted the 
base of his ears and the underside of 
his muzzle, caresses that he dearly loved. 

Nita heard and smelled many ams 
scurrying and snuffling behind them in 
the woods, getting settled for night~a 
porky, a coon, a skunk, squirrels, rabbits, 
turkeys, and quail. Many a delectable 
mouthful, but she wasn’t hungry, and 
neither was Marl, because his sensory 
range extended further than hers, and 
he was making no move. Now she 
draped a lazy hand between his ears and 
down his short, wide muzzle to his nose, 
which she mischievously pressed until 
he sneezed. She did it again, and again, 
and again, finally provoking the lazy cat 
into retaliation, because he did value his 
dignity. But she quickly wriggled out 
from the muscular foreleg that pinned 
her. got a headlock on Marl, and tried 
to roll him onto his back, because sud- 
denly a wave of hot, violent desire 
flooded through her and she was deter- 
mined to get at the part of him she 
craved, although of course she knew a 
1 10 pound fern cannot roll a 260 pound 
jaguar onto his back. Unless he wants 
to be. 

He looked like a little kitten with his 
paws up in the air. His back involuntarily 
arched and he flopped onto his side as 
one of Nita's knowing and relentless 
hands caressed and squeezed him. When 
he didn’t roll back onto his stomach Nita 
knew that this was to be the time, and 
in another couple minutes of her urgent 
manipulation he began to react and the 
fern, in a sexual frenzy, rolled him over 
on his back and straddled him, working 
at him until the big cat too was beside 
himself— and unable to endure the un- 
natural upside down position any longer, 
he rolled over and reversed while Nita, 
under him with legs spread wide, arched 
herself up to meet him. Nita had one 
moment of flerce female pride— before 
she fainted. 

Waking to moonlight, and the uneasy 
night, and the feel of Marl’s flexible, 
raspy tongue on her face, she pushed 
him away and sat up .somewhat dizzily. 
The concerned cat was still trying to lick 
her. “Marl, don’t! Your tongue’s like a 
sharpening stone!” She felt her body, 
realized he had been licking her all 
over— she would have a rash tomorrow! 
But she said nothing more, knowing he 
had done the best he could. Blacked out! 
Over a little sex! That was a new one. 



But having a jaguar inside her was also 
something new. She looked around, 
shivered— and not only from cold. Night 
was the fearful time in a strange place, 
and she was more-than-usually thankful 
for Marl’s presence. “Hey, come here.” 
He stalked up to her, eyes gleaming like 
great yellow gems in the moonlight. 
They hugged and kissed. “You horny 
flacker, you saved it up, you blasted me 
right out of my mind!” 

Marl could not deny it. 

“Listen, let’s go soak awhile before we 
sleep.” She slipped in, holding to a root 
which kept her close to Marl, who re- 
mained on the bank. The water felt like 
a mountain snowdrift, but she stayed in 
till her teeth chattered, knowing she 
would feel better for it tomorrow, and 
that the rash from Marl’s tongue 
wouldn’t bother her so much. They made 
a cozy bed in the grass, and then she 
was glad Marl had stayed dry— he was 
towel and bed-warmer all in one. Nita 
instinctively knew there would be no 
more sex that night, perhaps for many 
nights. That was Marl’s rhythm, and now 
that they were finally grooving, she knew 
better than to tease him about it. She’d 
had a somewhat dilferent idea about a 
male cat’s sex life, but cats were like 
heads or any other am every one dif- 
ferent. She snuggled drowsily up to 
Marl’s soft warmth. He might not like 
her tomorrow, might turn against her, 
but for now. she couldn’t complain. 

Sleeping with Marl was a one-eye- 
open affair— 30 or 40 minutes was as long 
as he would go without a little prowl 
and sniff around. He usually spent five 
or ten minutes investigating, then re- 
turned for another nap. Since Nita habit- 
ually woke up every hour, or every 30 
minutes if she felt danger close, this 
nocturnal rambling didn’t bother 
her too much, and she felt almost safe 
with Marl between her and the threat- 
ening dark. 

Next morning, more fishing and 
swimming and playing around— then, 
with the inner knowing that seemed to 
be growing between them, and which 
tran.scended clumsier forms of commu- 
nication. they knew it was time to leave, 
and a steady run brought them to the 
fence at dusk. 

When she saw it. Nita felt a tight, hot 
ball forming in her chest, and strange, 
warm waves radiating to the top of her 
head and the tips of her toes. It was a 
good feeling, but she fought against it. 
You did not stay alive by feeling attach- 
ment for places or living beings— that 
knowledge underlay everything she had 
learned about survival in 19 years. So 



as she and Marl slipped through the oaks 
toward the belt of orchards, fields, and 
gardens surrounding the big weeping 
willows and wisteria-draped buildings, 
she tried to exorcise this dangerous feel- 
ing that she was coming home to a good 
place. Nita had never felt so strongly 
about a place before, but she had about 
certain beings, Glendella for one, but 
she had always snuffed such feelings 
out— and the fact that she was still alive 
proved she had been right to do so. 
Anyway, there was so much she didn’t 
understand about this mune . . . 

They topped a rise and saw the white 
goat sniffing around her tomato 
plants— she almost seemed to be eating 
the leaves, which made no sense. Nita 
decided to go down and solve the mys- 
tery, along with the larger one of who 
the goat was and how she fit in. “You 
find Jonno, Marl— I’ve got something to 
do.” The jaguar immediately placed 
himself between her and the goat. “Unh 
unh,” she said, leaping lightly over him, 
“just go tell Jonno we’re here— I’m gonna 
find out about this critter.” Again he 
moved in front of her, but this time she 
merely side-stepped and continued to- 
ward the goat, who was taking absolutely 
no notice of them. Marl didn’t try to stop 
her again, but a quick glance behind 
showed he wasn’t leaving to find Jonno 
either. Nita resolutely advanced on the 
goat. She had been wondc fing about the 
sleek white am with the gleaming black 
horns ever since first seeing her working 
in orchard and garden with equipment 
obviously designed just for her— plant- 
ing, watering, mulching, and lately, 
picking peas and strawberries. And never 
a glance toward Nita, no acknowl- 
edgement of her greetings— nothing. The 
goat moved slowly between the rows of 
tomato and pepper plants, and now the 
fern saw that she was licking off and 
eating hornworms and certain beetles, 
while leaving spiders and ladybugs on 
the vines. “Hello!” said Nita. picking off 
a fat, three-inch hornworm and chewing 
up half of it. “Juicy, aren’t they? And 
tart! I’ll bet your tomato leaves taste 
better to them than they do to us!” 

Nothing from the goat. 

Nita swallowed, popped the other half 
of the caterpillar into her mouth, and 
picked off another. “You . . . Are you 
Gaya?” 

Still nothing. 

Nita considered livening up the con- 
versation by drawing her knife and 
pricking a haunch— but resisted the im- 
pulse. “I’m Nita. I guess you know.” 

Carefully avoiding a spider and a 
praying mantis, the goat licked off a 
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“ ‘Death, ’ said Gaya, in a voice dripping with 
venom and hate. ‘You.’ Nita backed carefuiiy 
away. ‘We’ii see.’ ” 



couple of leaf-eating beetles and a small 
homworm. 

“1 live here.” 

The goat stolidly chewed her mouthful 
while she walked to the next plant. Nita 
stepped in front of her and tried without 
success to catch her eye. “I’ve been help- 
ing Marl.” The goat darted an almost 
imperceptible glance toward the cat, 
watching from the crest of the rise. Nita 
told herself that she mustn’t lose her 
patience— and promptly lost it. She 
grabbed the infuriating am by the horns 
and stared straight into her yellow- 
ish-brown eyes. “I’m talking to you, 
goat!” 

The am’s eyes burned into Nita’s as 
she continued to chew up the insects. 

“And I want some answers. Are you 
Gaya— the other fern in this outfit?” 

The goat lowered her head, shook it, 
and tried to back away, but Nita held 
on. “When I get some answers. Are you 
Gaya?” 

The goat abruptly stopped struggling, 
raised her narrow, intelligent head, and 
her eyes blazed into Nita’s as she spewed 
a mouthful of saliva and half-chewed 



insects full into the fern’s face. “My 
name,” she hissed as Nita staggered 
backward, knife leaping to her right 
hand as she wiped her face with her left. 
But she was too blinded to chance an 
attack and Marl was between them any- 
way. 

“I’m not finished with you,” Nita 
managed to choke out. 

“Neither me,” said Gaya. 

Nita allowed the jaguar to nudge her 
away. 

“Death,” said Gaya, in a voice drip- 
ping with venom and hate. “You.” 

Nita backed carefully away. “We’ll 
see.” 

3 

G reen bean off and down into cart, 
another bean off and down, off 
and down. Off and down with 
mouth and between pastern-hoof. 
And off and down onto the pile 
in the cart and off and down and 
off and down. Forward some steps, 
horns down, cart ahead, and off and 
down again, off and down with beans. 



Now juicy bean with teeth and tongue 
and down throat. Another juicy bean 
down throat. And a few leaves off plant 
into mouth, and teeth and tongue and 
down throat. Dry. Tasty. Leaves. One 
more bean down throat and now off and 
down into cart again and off and . . . 
NITA SMELL! Off and down into cart 
and off and . . . OUT OF RAF’S 
HOUSE . . . down and off and . . . OVER 
THIS WAY . . . down and off and down 
and forward one step and off and down 
. . . UGLY SMOOTH BROWN HAIR- 
LESS LEGS . . . and off and down and 
every move in sight while horns down 
on cart now for forward motion and . . . 
“Hey, Farmer— don’t dull your horns!” 

. . . now off and down and off and 
down and . . . 

“Don’t eat all the beans. Farmer!” 

. . . down and closer just a little closer 
while beans still off and down and . . . 

“Save some for Marl, Farmer! You 
know how he loves your beans!” 

... off and down and almost close 
enough now for a horn in and off and 
down and no, not before arrow or sticker 
and . . . AWAY NOW, UGLY FLAT 
FEET, OVER DITCH, TO WOODS, 
TO MARL ... off and down and off 
and down onto pile in cart and off and 
down with mouth and pastern-hoof. 
Beans. 

Now, quiet time. Beans all off of 
plants and into cart and out of cart and 
into Kay-Nelle’s house; quiet time under 
crab apple tree, cud time, jaws and teeth 
and tongue, up again with coarse, down 
with fine. Quiet time, rest time, cud time. 
Green beans today, more strawberries 
tomorrow, other berries and tree fruit 
before long. Much work, harder than 
proline— but better. Different every day, 
interesting— plants from seed to sprout 
to fruit and seed again. Good food. 
Nothing as tasty as first succulent sprouts 
of winter grass— but good. Proline work 
same same same; monks mean. Chinks 
meaner. Here no work if no desire, and 
all gentle and easy— till Nita. 

Till his eyes and ears and nose com- 
pletely full of the always hot-reeking 
femhead, and no time for Gaya any 
more, no time for anyone but Nita, Nita, 
Nita. Sun after sun without a touch or 
a smell behind, so no proper knowledge 
of her time now. And that fern hairless 
as an egg except for ugly yellow head, 
always up on her hind legs on her flat 
feet with toes, and her ugly pushed-in 
face— and Marl into a helpless kitten, 
over that! 

Ugly, but wary and sly, and deadly 
fast with bow and knife— cunning neces- 
sary for her downfall. On guard now 
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“Twice she’d gotten within ten yards before he’d 
spotted her, and one of these mornings she was 
going to sneak up on that cat and tweak his tail." 



too— much cunning necessary. 

Up the throat, jaws and teeth and 
tongue, and down. And more coarse up. 
and more fine down. Cud time, quiet 
time, thought time. Plan time. A plan 
necessary for her destruction. Own horns 
in and out of squirming brown body 
most satisfying, but not practical. What 
about Marl? Other muneys? If way of 
life over, what gain if Nita dead? Cun- 
ning necessary. Slyness. Accident. Ac- 
cident for Nita. Death for Nita by ac- 
cident and everything back to normal 
and Marl back to Gaya and Gaya not 
at fault because nobody at fault for ac- 
cidents. 

How? 

Accident. Difficult inside fence, few 
dangers— outside too, Nita on constant 
guard, more familiar with lay of land 
than herself, outside only once every 
other year for Festival. Maybe in time, 
with patience, with luck, Nita dead by 
bandits. No time. No patience. No luck. 
Inside fence, outside fence . . . Acci- 
dent . . . 

More coarse up. tongue and teeth and 
Jaws, more fine down. And up. And 
down. Cud time, thought time, plan time 
... Nita out in woods all day- no ac- 
cident there. How then? When? Where? 
Out to woods every morning, route 
usually along edge of garden, across 
ditch, and off to the north or west, as 
this morning. Always back at dusk, be- 
fore, but now sometimes later, into dark 
time, moon time. But usually from same 
direction, south or southwest. Habit. 
Pattern. Yes, similar pattern every 
night— and tired then, less alert, ready 
for Rafs music and her bed. Not so alert 
on way home, and moonlight tonight 
also in night time, dark time, accident 
time . . . 

A h. light, and the dark time over (but 
coming in the woods again to- 
night). and a couple of digs at Gaya 
already, and a good day ahead with 
Marl— a buck to stalk or maybe a dash 
of excitement around the fence, a bit of 
sex (with luck), and a pinch of goat-hate 
to spice the brew— what more could a 
fern ask? 

Savoring the sunlight slanting down 
on the golden grass and dappling the 
oak leaves, and the astringent smell of 
eucalyptus, and the spring in her legs 
and the press of the bow slung across 
her back, and even the little rumble in 
her belly (soon to be stilled), and sucking 
in great draughts of the still-crisp morn- 
ing air, Nita vaulted lightly over the 
inner am-guard and approached the 
fence. She watched her indicator light 



wink out as she flicked off the switch 
hidden at the base of an oak. Out of 
habit, she touched the fence lightly with 
her forefinger before climbing, though 
for all she knew even that touch would 
kill if the juice were on. Once over, she 
made a careful look-listen-smell, then 
flicked the fence back on and unslung 
her bow, nocked an arrow, and began 
her first circuit, hoping but not really 
expecting to surprise Marl. He slept 
mornings, but not until they’d played 
one round of sneak-up, a game they 
played often, both night and day. N ights, 
he always won— partly because his senses 
were better, partly because her fear of 
the dark still took much of her attention. 
She had begun night-ranging with pro- 
found misgivings, but her own disgust 
with her fear, and above all. Marl’s dis- 
appointment in her, had finally driven 
her to it. But the sun time was her time; 
Marl usually won the game during day- 
light too, but twice she’d gotten within 
ten yards before he’d spotted her, and 
one of these mornings she was going to 
sneak up behind that cat and tweak his 
tail till he roared for mercy! 

Not this morning. He dropped out of 
an oak, batted her lightly to the ground, 
and pinning her with one big paw, en- 
gulfed most of her little head in his great 
jaws. It was humiliating. Also frighten- 
ing. Also conducive to thought. She sud- 
denly remembered how his jaws 
crunched through a doe’s spine— and 
wished she could forget. She stiffened, 
afraid to move. She had almost begun 
to trust this cat— how foolish! She had 
also teased him unmercifully— even more 
foolish. He was playful, but if this was 
a game, it was no fun. Suddenly she was 
horribly frightened and it was no game 
and her body twitched feebly and then 
froze. In total panic, utterly beyond 
thought, she lay there for what seemed 
an hour, but was probably only a few 
seconds. 

Marl backed off, snorting his equiva- 
lent of laughter. 

She didn’t move. 

Abruptly silent, the cat came closer 
and pawed her tentatively. When there 
was still no response, he whined anx- 
iously and licked her neck, and finally 
nosed her over on her back— and was 
as stricken as she when he saw her eyes. 
He whined louder, an abject, nerve- 
racking sound, and rubbed his head on 
the ground in a most unfeline manner. 

The fern began to recover, but before 
she could speak the great cat savagely 
began to bite and tear his own foreleg— 
Nita sprang into life and threw herself 
onto him, crying, “Don’t, Marl! Oh. don’t 



do that!” He rolled onto his side as she 
desperately pulled his leg away from his 
bloody jaws, and then her tears began 
to rain onto his face, and he licked them 
from her cheeks and eyes, and her arm 
and breast were red with his gore. 

At last she raised her head away from 
his raspy, frantic tongue, held her hands 
over his wounds to stop the blood, and 
bound them up with the rag she always 
carried. Then she lay with her arms 
around him, her lips close to his ear, as 
their pounding hearts gradually slowed 
to normal. “Marl,” she whispered, 
“you— you didn’t have to do that. I 
just— wasn’t sure you were playing. 
I’m— sorry.” She rubbed her face against 
the soft fur of his neck, savoring the 
touch and smell of his clean hide. Here 
she was trusting him again, though she 
knew better. Everybody knew how dan- 
gerous it was to trust, so why was it so 
hard not to, sometimes? It made you 
wonder if you really knew what you 
knew. 

One thing she did know— she felt a 
lot better now. She sat up. Marl sat on 
his haunches, looked into her eyes, 
grunted his satisfaction, and proceeded 
to lick the bandage on his leg, which 
looked pretty stupid to Nita. She said 
nothing, but moved close enough to take 
advantage of the jaguar’s new posture. 
“I believe a little sex would put things 
right,” she murmured, reaching out to 
give him a little hint in case he didn’t 
understand. Nita’s little hints were pretty 
hard to misunderstand— and so was 
Marl’s enormous yawn. “Call yourself 
a cat!” she said, getting up in disgust. 

“Arrrrgggghhhh,” said Marl, stretch- 
ing to his feet. He would soon be in one 
of his sleeping places. 

Nita picked up her bow and nocked 
an arrow. “Anything doin’? Any action 
last night?” 

Marl indicated that he had snacked 
on a small sow. 

“I think I’ll take a couple of beaver; 
I’m tired of pig and deer.” 

Marl cocked his head, then shook it 
sadly. 

“I know, you’re not. What I really 
crave is fresh monkey brains.” 

Marl licked his chops in agreement. 

“They’re hard to get though; I tried 
for one all the way up from Rey— but 
I told you that.” 

The jaguar nodded and then yawned 
prodigiously. 

She started to punch his nose, 
scratched his muzzle instead. “Go take 
a nap! You’re not worth a flack!” 

His whiskers tickled as he licked each 
of her bare feet once. Then he bounded 
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gossip either.” 



off in his abrupt, silent way. 

She watched him out of sight— and 
unaccountably began to shiver. Ridicu- 
lous— the bad part was over— nothing else 
would happen today— but she couldn't 
stop. Regaining control by a sheer act 
of will, she stamped her foot as though 
to shake the lingering fear and dread 
right out of her body into the ground. 
Feeling better, she started moving north, 
intending to make another circle about 
three miles from the fence, and then 
attend to some business at a certain 
beaver dam about six miles up the creek. 

U nfolding his legs from the lotus 
position, he stands up smoothly, 
then clasps his hands behind his back 
and raises his arms straight behind him 
until they are parallel with the ground. 
Then he slowly bends forward at the 
waist until his head is completely 
through his spread-apart legs and his 
arms make a 45 degree angle with the 
ground. He holds this position for several 
minutes, then straightens slowly, un- 
clasping his hands and regulating the 
movement of his arms so that when his 
body is erect they are pointing straight 
up. Now he bends backward until his 
palms drop gently on the ground, his 



body a perfect bow. He holds the back- 
bend. sweat dripping, then begins to inch 
his feet toward his hands until the back- 
ward-shifting center of gravity enables 
him to ri.se smoothly into an arrow- 
straight handstand, legs together, toes 
up. From this position he executes three 
series of combination leg-splits and 
right-left torso twists, ending in the 
handstand. At last he drops his legs for- 
ward into another backbend and rises 
smoothly out of that onto his feet. 

He works through four more routines, 
each more difficult than the last, each 
executed with the fluid grace and preci- 
sion of the finest dramune dancer. Now 
he stands, glistening with sweat, breath 
returning to normal, thinking of the cool 
water in the pond behind the beaver 
dam. A couple of minutes' run brings 
him there and the whack and splash of 
his belly Hopper is echoed by the 
beaver's flat tails as they smack the water 
and dive. Scrub jays and gray squirrels 
happily add to the racket, and as he 
stands in the almost chest-high water, 
he feels two familiar nibbles, one on 
each big toe. Seeing his two friends 
through the clear water, he stoops over 
and brings up one wriggling long brown 
body in each arm. Unlike the serious 



beaver. Ferdo and Fala are delighted to 
see him. and welcome him to the pond 
with cheerful barks and loving licks. 
They want to play toss-and-dive. of 
course, and zestfully twist and turn in 
the air as he tosses them high time after 
time, and sometimes dive gracefully as 
acrobats and cut the water like knives, 
and sometimes flail away and flop in 
like clumsy clowns. On and on goes the 
game while thejays and squirrels chatter 
encouragement— or ridicule— from the 
treetops, and his arms get tired, and two 
beaver reemerge, and then two more pop 
up. stare disapprovingly at this frivolous 
nonsense, and finally continue their 
stolid gnawing on the pond's far shore. 
Beaver have no time for games. He flings 
both otters into the air again and notes 
that a couple of the young beaver will 
have to be moved outside; he and Gaya 
and Kay-Nelle like trees— and so do the 
beaver! Ferdo and Fala come up for 
another toss; the beaver remind him that 
it is time to check all the mune’s animals 
again; Gaya's garden would suffer if 
some were not occasionally put outside 
the fence. 

"Hey— easy.” he grunts to Ferdo. who 
sometimes gets careless with his claws. 
His arms tell him it's time for a change 
anyway, so he dives after Ferdo. inaugu- 
rating tag. his own favorite game, even 
though he's “it” most of the time. Tag 
takes them in and out of the water, and 
the running, splashing, yelping, shouting, 
and the yammering Jays and general 
unseemly confusion finally become too 
much for the beaver, and they retire to 
their lodge in disgust. The play goes on 
for hours, but at last even Fala (always 
the last to quit) has had enough, and 
is quite content to join her mate on top 
of their big black friend's stomach and 
chest as he lies on his back beside the 
pond. No words are spoken; Ferdo and 
Fala haven't bothered to learn much 
head language. Words aren't needed 
anyway to communicate this shared 
feeling of drowsy contentment. Words 
don't .seem to be needed much at all in 
their mune. even between heads. Rafello 
hasn't spoken three words in as many 
years, and Gaya and Kay-Nelle aren't 
much for gossip either. Little Nita is the 
most talkative, but she hasn't said much 
since that last night she crawled in with 
him. Perhaps he should tell her why he 
doesn't sex any more, but silence is 
probably better than an unacceptable 
explanation. Even if she has the potential 
to understand how he is attempting to 
use his sexual energy, the red streaks in 
her aura indicate she wouldn't be very 
turn to page 76 




“Seems like every time someone comes along, trying to do 
a little good, this happens!” 




The children had a lot 
to learn, if they 
could only open their 
minds to The Teacher. 



T he Mac'Ullute had been a wan- 
derer in the days when his race 
took to the stars, seeing a uni- 
verse filled with freshness and 
adventure. But he had long ago 
ceased his travels, so long ago, 
in fact, that only the oldest of the 
inhabitants of Jeeona took his ram- 
bling reminiscences of a star-fiecked 
past as anything but the art of the 
storyteller. To everyone else he was 
just the ancient Mac’Ullute who had 
ended his wandering on Jeeona, the 
storytelling philosopher who lived 
like a king. 

By all who knew him, other than 
the resident members of those few 
races which had never deveioped 
avarice, he was envied. Liked, but 
also envied. His home had been de- 
signed by one of the master artists 
of CrevI, placed atop one of the 
twenty-seven hills of Jeeona. Com- 
pared to the hives of the Jee or the 
houses of the outworld residents or 
the cubes of the transient quarters, 
the home of the Mac'Ullute was a 
mansion, a palace, an oasis of design 
and environment in a desert of both 
climate and qrt. 

Twenty varr lay within the estate, 
two for the home, eighteen for the 
grounds— a landscaped park dupli- 
cating the surface of Mac’Ullu, a total 
incongruity on the surface of Jeeona. 
Landscaped to include a stream on 
a planet totally without free water. 
Landscaped with trees and grasses 
and even mosses, on a planet where 
a mere desert was an oasis of com- 
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He told them the story of how he had 
led a hunting party for an Elder, but 
never had he told the real ending. 



The home itself was cut from native 
windrock. the outside an intricate pattern 
of weather-cut artwork, the inside shin- 
ing with the smooth translucence only 
polished w indrock can attain. One room, 
the traditional Mac’Ullute room-of-life, 
would have been a match for the Impe- 
rial Library in elegance and quietness. 
Yet outside the quietness, inches away 
from the elegance the other side of an 
almost perfectly transparent environ- 
ment screen, was a riot of color, of plants 
and small animals, of life totally alien 
to Jeeona. 

It was in that room that the Mac’Ul- 
lute spent his remaining days, dreaming 
of a past which could never be lost to 
him, telling tales to the Jee cubs who 
came to visit the strange being on the 
hill, dozing when alone, protected by a 
being which others understood was not 
just an employee, but a piece of property 
under the conventions of Mac’Ullu. A 
being called the Vrm. who would come 
when called by that name, but who an- 
swered only to. spoke in obedience only 
to, the master Mac’Ullute. 

The Mac’Ullute was a non-telepath, 
and he had never bothered to learn the 
trade tongue used by the telepathic Jee 
when dealing with non-telepaths or those 
who thought on different bands. In fact, 
living as he did with only the enigmatic 
Vrm as his companion, he had forgotten 
much of his native Mac’Ullute as well. 
The result of this mixture of laziness and 
oncoming senility was a strange marriage 
which required the use of a translator 
for the Jee cubs who came to sit and 
hear stories of far places and exotic peo- 
ple. When the cubs came they hooked 
into the translator, which took the jumble 
of almost-words and thoughts from the 
old Mac’Ullute and sorted them, filtered 
them, and put them through the tele- 
pathic center of each cub’s brain. The 
emotion the translator removed was not 
lost, though, for like all Jee. the cubs 
were adept at reading facial expression 
on those who had mobile faces. As long 
as the Mac’Ullute maintained a face of 
peace, the cubs knew the story was going 
happily. A wrinkle of anger was matched 
by a flow of hostility from the cubs, a 
muscle-bend of laughter brought forth a 
radiation of cheer. No expression at all 
produced silence and hope for the best 
as the young Jee sat by the side of the 
Mac’Ullute lounge, eyeing the tray of 
succulent outworld fruits which would 
be their reward when the day of story- 
telling was ended. 1 know this, because 
near his end 1 was one of the cubs who 
gathered each day at the feet of the 
Mac’Ullute. and who. after his death. 
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learned the secret of why he had given 
up his life between the stars. 

My first hints at why he was on Jeeona 
came one day when he told us the story 
of one of his last trips, a story which 
held us spellbound at his side, and eager 
for a continuation of the story which 
never came. 

■ remember (he told us through the 
translator), we were four days out of 
the R’klva-5 station, bouncing over 
some of the barest rock I’d ever seen. 
You think Jeeona is harsh? R’kiva 
makes Jeeona look like a jungle. 
Canham. the Mevelite historian, had 
hired me to put together an exploration 
party to R’kiva, but he had refused to 
tell me what it was he was looking for 
on that forsaken ball of silicates. 

The Mevelite sat beside me in the 
front of our rover, his stick-like body 
tensed against the jolts the vehicle was 
taking from the uneven ground. His 
spindly legs held a personal effects bag 
tightly against the bottom of the seat. 
He had been sitting like that for seven 
oomarra. ever since leaving the station. 

Just before local twilight, heading in 
the compass direction he had given me. 
he grabbed me knee and ordered 
“Stop!” 

1 signalled the supply rovers, then 
brought our vehicle to a halt. Canham 
cracked open one of the windows and 
sniffed at the dust-dry. dead-smelling 
air. After a few sniffs he took a deep 
breath then let it out with a long sigh. 
Hollows of purple on the slack flesh of 
his face showed his exhaustion, and I 
hope that he had decided he had pushed 
us far enough for one day. 

“This is the place.” he said, so quietly 
1 almost missed it. 

1 looked out the front screen, at miles 
of rolling rock. grey, without life, with- 
out breath. With the window open the 
heat began to penetrate, and 1 had to 
blink sweat out of my eyes as 1 watched 
Canham climb down and test the heat 
of the rock with his hand, 

I’ll have to admit that about that time 
my temper was growing somewhat 
short-fused. Granted, he was paying me. 
but there was a limit as to the amount 
of foolishness 1 would go along with. 

“Canham. there’s nothing here but 
rock. rock, and still more rock. Not even 
an ice cap. nor a decent set of mountains. 
It’s only through cosmic accident there’s 
even a breathable atmosphere, and there 
sure as hell are no artifacts to interest 
a historian, if that’s what you’re looking 
for. Nor any animals over the size of 
a very small lizard, if this is supposed 
to be a hunting trip.” 



The Mevelite just stood there, rigid, 
his face looking like that of an absent- 
minded teacher who has forgotten what 
lesson it was he was teaching. When he 
spoke, his voice was flatly positive, as 
if he was a teacher giving a lesson. 

“Tm not interested in artifacts, sir.” 
He turned back to the vehicle and 
reached fqr his bag. “Incidentally. I’d 
like the equipment unloaded.” He 
pointed to a dome of rock .some ten 
Varram to the north. “You see that knoll 
over there?” 

Not knowing just what he had in 
mind, or what I should say regarding 
his purpose here. 1 simply nodded. 

“Before setting up a camp I want the 
equipment set up on that knoll with the 
shields activated.” The equipment he 
was referring to was a Salandish infor- 
mation unit and a circular force fence 
with a trap-gate, usually used in trapping 
wild animals for zoos. 

“Look, there are no life-forms on this 
planet large enough to trap. And what 
possible kind of life-form could there 
be which would consider a library 
storage unit as bait? This whole thing 
makes less and less sense as we go along. 
How about an explanation?” 

“Just have the V’lees set up the equip- 
ment, and let me worry about what does 
or does not make sense.” 

R 'klva is in a high-dust area, and 
there wasn’t much starlight to 
break the pitch darkness that 
reigned outside the circle of the 
camp lights. I was packing up the 
circuit chaser when I saw Canham 
climbing up the rock shelf towards me. 

“How’s the work going?” His voice 
was curiously tense. 

“Fine.” 1 answered. “They’ve finished 
drilling the anchors, and they’ll have the 
fence set up tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Right. I’m not going to try to work 
the V’lee at night. We’ve laid it out and 
dug in the anchors, and I’ve checked the 
circuitry. We’ll tie it all together first 
thing in the morning.” 

“I want it finished tonight.” His voice 
again had that flat, no-arguement- 
allowed tone. 

“Now look here, Canham. These V’lee 
are barely into the industrial age. 
They’re still loaded with superstition, 
they’re from a planet in the middle of 
a cluster so they aren’t used to dark 
nights, and they’re tired.” I looked back 
over my shoulder at the V’lee. settling 
the last anchor into place. 

“They’ll finish it tonight.” 

“Canham, you hired me to set up this 
expedition. You hired me without telling 



me what the expedition is looking for. 
you’ve brought us out into the middle 
of nowhere on a planet virtually devoid 
of life, and now you want me to take 
a chance on upsetting my men. Why?” 
“Just do it. That’s what I’m paying you 
for, and I expect value received.” 

For two or three Leemarra I thought 
of resisting further, but decided that the 
only way I was going to find out what 
was going on was to cooperate. “All 
right. We’ll finish it tonight.” 

Canham nodded, content with his vic- 
tory. He inspected the skeleton of the 
force fence, then turned back to me. “I’d 
greatly appreciate it if you would join 
me for supper tonight.” 

“Be glad to.” I lifted my hand in 
mock-salute, but he had already turned 
and was moving slowly back towards the 
camp, looking as if he was going to 
collapse at any moment. 

D ressed in a clean coverall. I 
knocked at the door of Canham’s 
camp tent, then entered without 
waiting for an invitation. The Me- 
velite historian was standing by a 
small euphorics bar at one side of 
the tent. 

“You’ll be pleased to know the fence 
is almost completed. By the time we 
finish eating the V’lee will have it up. 
I’ll check it out. and you can move on 
to whatever the next phase of this ex- 
pedition is supposed to be.” 

1 expected Canham to chide me again 
for attempting to interfere, but this time 
his only reaction was an expression of 
relief and a wave towards the bar. “Pick 
your warp.” 

I ordered a glass of Mac’Ullu wine, 
took a deep draught when the bar deliv- 
ered it. and wondered why 1 was upset 
at what was going on. but not really 
upset with Canham. The Mevelite had 
been nothing but trouble since the be- 
ginning of the trip, and yet. none of my 
anger had been directed at him. It was 
the rocks of R’kiva or the driving or the 
heat or the sweat or just the whole ridic- 
ulous mystery of what we were doing 
there— but not Canham himself For that 
matter, there was nothing about Can- 
ham, despite his reputation, that I could 
even take seriously— except his money. 
It had been that way since the first day 
I had met him. 

W hen Canham first walked into 
my office on Mac’Ullu I wasn’t 
yet in the best of shape, having 
just returned from running 
supplies through that war be- 
tween Legnesh and the Mar- 
lurn to page 94 
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up on Henry was through FOUR. 

The positions that various parts of 
Henry occupied were assigned by a small 
(refrigerator-sized) component of 
FOUR, called SUBPROGRAM LINK- 
ING ALGORITHM-LINK to its 
friends. There was a path to LINK from 
every subprogram in FOUR. Smithers 
looked around and found that there was 
a largish vacant place in CURRENT 
POPULATION DYNAMICS. He insin- 
uated part of himself into that vacancy, 
then generated a request for information 
from DEMOGRAPHICS 1983, his old 
home base. When LINK patched the two 
of them together. Smithers slipped into 
LINK as smoothly as an oyster sliding 
down a throat. 

From there it was easy. Assuming that 
nobody would need data from DEMO- 
GRAPHICS for the next minute or so, 
Smithers erased all of the irreplacable 
information in DEMOGRAPHICS from 
1983 to 2012, He dumped Henry in there 
with plenty of room to spare: with LINK 
it was easy. The rest of FOUR func- 
tioned quite smoothly. Since Smithers 
was in charge of LINK, there was no 
way FOUR could know it had just lost 
a large subprogram. 

Of course, neither did Henry know 
that he was nailed down in one place. 
Had he cared to know where he “was” 
at any time, he’d have had to patch 
through LINK into FOUR-then back 
to LINK and finally back to him.self. the 
process taking about two microseconds; 
by which time he’d be .someplace else 
altogether. So he’d long since stopped 
bothering. 

Smithers studied Henry as a lepidop- 
terist might scrutinize a very important 
pinned specimen. It took about forty-five 
seconds to find the weakest point in the 
analogue, the place most susceptible to 
invasion. He sneaked in. then gradually 
restored Henry to his usual status in 
regard to LINK; that is. flashing around 
the system like a cybernetic dervish. He 
also took time to fill up the DEMO- 
GRAPHICS areas he had erased, with 
reasonable-looking (but totally made up) 
data. 

That almost proved Smithers’ second 
undoing. 

The graduate student who had asked 
for the number of birth defects in chil- 
dren born to non-Caucasian parents in 
1983 had written the number down on 
a slip of paper and then used the paper 
for a bookmark and returned the book 
to the library. When he realized that he’d 
lost it. he cussed a little and punched 
up Central again. Central admonished 
him that computer time doesn’t come 



all that cheaply, and asked ONE who 
asked FOUR who fished out the bogus 
figure that Smithers had substituted. 
Then the graduate student went back to 
his desk and the fellow who shared a 
room with him said the library had 
called; he’d left a slip of paper in a book 
and it looked as if it might be important, 
so his roomate had copied it down and 
left it on his desk. He thanked him and 
cussed a little more, under his breath 
this time, and glanced at the figure as 
he sat down. Then he looked at the piece 
of paper in his hand, then back at the 
number on his desk. He groaned and 
stomped back to the Central console, 

“Hey, FOUR,” ONE said. “Wanna 
spill your DEMOGRAPHICS 1983 and 
run a redundancy check?” 

“Sorry, chief, no data to compare it 
to. That’s all singular, no cross- 
references.” 

“Well. yfVtcf some! You gave me two 



different responses to the same question, 
about a week apart.” 

“What’s up?” said SIX. 

“Got any corollary stuff for DEMO- 
GRAPHICS 1983?” FOUR asked. 

“Hmm . . . Just ‘Automobiles and 
Flyers Owned, by Age Grp, Sex. and 
Race’.” 

“Well, stuff it into stack 271; I’ll put 
my version in 272 and run a no-carry 
AND through it.” 

“OK . . . fire when ready. FOUR.” 

“Oh shit,” said FOUR. 

“Well?” said ONE. 

“No coronation. Somebody scrambled 
it.” 

ONE sighed a cybernetic sigh. “Find 
out how far it goes, and we’ll replace 
as much of the missing data as we can. 
Jesus Christ ... as if we didn’t have 
enough trouble, with Labor Day coming 
up-” 

“I’m sorry, chief, I really am.” 

“Not your fault, FOUR. It probably 
got randomized while they were install- 
ing your new org. Happens sometimes.” 



Henry was listening to this exchange 
with great interest— after all, he was the 
new org— but Smithers had stopped lis- 
tening after the first evidence that they 
had stumbled onto his machinations. He 
had to put an escape plan into effect. 
He had several plans— as one might 
imagine, considering his extreme para- 
noia— but since time was probably lim- 
ited, he chose the quickest, most auda- 
cious one. 

The first thing he had to do was take 
over Henry completely. That would have 
been impossible a week before, when 
Henry had been totally sane. 

It had taken four months for Smithers 
to go off the deep end. But he had started 
with only the slightest hint of insta- 
bility— and Henry had had the benefit 
of coexisting for a week with a full- 
fledged lunatic. A week was more than 
enough. The vague feeling of somebody 
looking over his shoulder had intensi- 



fied, until Henry was sure that every- 
body— LINK, FOUR, ONE, and every 
other interface and package— was spying 
on him. sneaking stares whenever his 
attention was directed elsewhere. And 
he had a growing feeling that he was 
just too fine and capable an analogue 
to put up with that kind of indignity. 

So taking over the analogue (Smithers 
wasn’t interested in the corporeal Henry, 
not just yet) was rather easy, since both 
of them had similarly pathologic per- 
sonalities. He merely sidled up alongside 
and, subverting LINK by switching on 
a bogus control subprogram, severed the 
connections between the Henry analogue 
and both the Henry body and FOUR. 
Taking less than a microsecond, he 
forced key links between himself and the 
other analogue— for a tiny flash he felt 
what the other was feeling, isolation and 
agony, like being swaddled in black vel- 
vet and skewered by a hundred red-hot 
knitting needles— then he connected up 
again. 

“What’s going on?” said FOUR. 



They were all there In the computer, 
running all the functions of the city, 
but there was someone else there as 
well. Someone who definitely wasn’t 
supposed to be there. 




Working fast now. to stay ahead of 
FOUR. Smithers felt a slight “resis- 
tance” pushing at him from Henry’s brain 
(which was still fairly sane), but human 
thought is so grindingly slow compared 
to cybernetic, that he didn't have a 
chance; Smithers pushed back at every 
point and. abandoning the analogue, 
speared into the brain (the only outward 
sign being a small smoky bubble that 
formed when a flap of grey matter 
throbbed in response to the higher volt- 
age going through a microcable), using 
the brain as a springboard, burning it 
out completely, crashing into FOUR 
with a force so compelling that it ran- 
domized TRAFFIC CONTROL and 
made CYBORG DIAGNOSTIC 
PACKAGE come up all ones. 

“What did you say. FOUR?” said 
ONE. 

“Bongo, bongo, bongo; I don' wanna 
leave the Congo.” Smithers muttered. 

“What?!” 

“’Twas brillig.” Smithers shouted, 
“and the sli— ” 

Everything went red and slow and 
stopped and Smithers could hear 
through a thousand miles of cotton. 

“God damn it. had to cut out FOUR 
again. You all know what to do?” 

A ragged chorus of tired “Yeah, 
chief’s, as the other interfaces took over. 
“Good. I'm going in to see what the 
trouble is this time.” 

“Careful, chief.” Smithers recognized 
seven’s nasal tone. “Must be another 
crazy.” 

“I can handle him. I handled the other 
all right.” Smithers laughed and in what 
passed for his ears the laugh was a chit- 
tering squirrel and a kettledrum roll and 
everything in between. He tensed and 
waited for contact with ONE. knowing 
that the big dumb boob would try the 
same old diagnostic macro-algorithm he 
had used last time. And as soon as he 
made contact— 

The timing was very critical, as FOUR 
couldn’t function for very long without 
a viable brain in its circuits. But ONE 
would want to check it out while it was 
still clicking, hopefully. 

There!— just the lightest of touches. 
Smithers jumped, and it was like jump- 
ing at a shadow, no resistance, and for 
a nanosecond he thought too easy, must 
be a trap, but then he slid straight 
through the macro-algorithm, into the 
vitals of ONE. He shot out tendrils of 
control— getting pretty good at this, he 
thought— and clawed his way into the 
Central Processing Unit. There was just 
a little resistance; he elbowed it aside 
and in no time he was in charge of ONE. 



which controlled Central, which con- 
trolled the Baltimore-Washington-Rich- 
mond Complex. 

The idea of them trying to stand in 
his way. The sneaky little tricks, the 
spying— they’ll pay! 

“Caleb the crazy. Chief!" 

“Sure. Everything's under control." 

He flexed his cyborg muscles, felt all 
seven working interfaces respond. Now. 
an exercise . . . w'ouldn’t it be nice, he 
thought, to kill everybody whose name 
begins with “A”? 

“ What did you do with hiniT' 

Contacting them was easy, from Aal- 
borg to Azelstein. He had FIVE send 
each an urgent communication— an 
order, actually urging them to meet at 
the Chesapeake Fission Station at noon. 
He had SEVEN arrange for tables and 
box lunches on the grounds of the station, 
and a podium with flags waving (all 
strictly diversionary devices). 

“Nothing to it. I set up .. ." 

Funny that he couldn’t see or feel as 
much through ONE as he had through 
FOUR. Guess only the flunkies need 
extensive sensory inputs. 

SIX was in charge of POWER GEN- 
ERATION AND DISPERSAL. 
Smithers ordered him to pull the damp- 
ers out all the way at the Chesapeake 
Fission Station, at 12:05. It couldn’t ex- 
plode. of course— but it would get 
mighty hot. 

". . .a iransfiniie-ordinal simulator . . .” 

Time sure flies when you don’t have 
much to do. ONE didn’t seem to have 
a tenth as much to do as FOUR did. 
That’s why he was always shouting 
orders and spying— nothing better to oc- 
cupy his time. 

"... that lets me record his fantasies 
as he carries them out. Should have done 
that last time— he . . .” 

Here it was 12:05 already. SIX re- 
ported the deed done, and he felt a slight 
voltage shift as they switched to emer- 
gency generators. He couldn’t see the 
result of his experiment, but he could 
imagine all of those people sitting 
around munching on fried soy-chicken 
one second and the next second super- 
heated radioactive steam flaying the skin 
and flesh from their bones . . . that 
should teach them a le.sson! 

“. . .jumped right at the bait, didn't 
suspect a thing. I'll record another minute 
or so. for analysis, then pull the plug. 
Henry, that was FOUR'S org, was in on 
it. I pulled him out of the circuit and 
patched in the old FOUR org. from St. 
Elizabeth's. We'll he hack to normal in 
a couple of minutes." 

Now for the B’s. O 
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DEFINITION ON TIDEWORLD 

from page 7 



we saw was the two-mile high tide 
smashing against the only surface feature 
on the planet— a nine-mile high out- 
cropping that formed a natural protec- 
tive barrier for what was left of the land 
masses on Tideworld. Everything else 
had eroded away.” 

“But tides don’t work that way, do 
they? They swell up gradually and they 
recede gradually.” 

“With a smaller moon farther out, 
with more land masses to break them 
up, with a greater degree of inclination, 
yes, they do work differently. But that 
monstrous close moon pulls a huge lump 
of water out. rolls it around the planet 
almost twice as fast as the tides on Earth, 
and hurls it mercilessly at Reef s natural 
barrier. Talk about tidal waves!” 

“You named the Continent Reef, 
then?” He was an Interrogator, after all, 
and he was getting back to putting the 
right things in the record. 

“Yes. Reef is the only continent on 
Tideworld. And while we’re at it, when 
that tide hits Reef, it sends a tremendous 
spray up through the atmosphere. That’s 
what Shields and I were so awed by on 
our first revolution around Tideworld. 
We named it the Plume. So that’s three 
names. Tideworld, Reef and the Plume.” 
“Then you would recommend that 
Tideworld be classified uninhabitable by 
reason of its small continent and its 
precarious future?” 

“Partially,” 1 replied. We were easing 
in to the heart of the matter now. “1 
would recommend that Tideworld be 
classified as unsuitable for colonization, 
not merely for the reasons you give, but 
for one other reason as well. Tideworld 
is already inhabited. By human beings.” 
The Interrogator’s anger was begin- 
ning to simmer again. Still, he was a 
professional and he had to clarify the 
record by asking, “You mean it has al- 
ready been colonized, but somehow, 
perhaps during the War, those records 
were lost?” 

The panic in my stomach was trying 
to climb into my throat to get at my 
voice. 1 swallowed and took a deep 
breath. Easy, 1 said to myself, easy. 

“No, that’s not what I’m suggesting 
at all,” I replied coolly. “I mean that 
Tideworld is presently inhabited by 
human beings whose origin is non-ter- 
restrial.” 

P eat snapped a toggle switch and 
turned to Shields and me. “Well, 
that’s that. It’ll be forty-eight hours 
before the micro-organisms can 
tell us about themselves. Other- 
wise, the atmosphere is O.K. 



Warm, humid, impossible to see very far 
in. I’ll admit, but breathable. What say? 
Shall we break out the Scanner?” 

Shields and I had been once again 
marvelling at the Plume as it blossomed 
and died above Reef The water spray 
was just losing its heat and freezing. We 
saw it as those brilliant patches of color 
changing to the blinding white of a sunlit 
snowstorm. Then the snow drifted down 
into the warm atmosphere to dissolve 
into rain and pour on down onto belea- 
gured Reef. Water was destroying that 
continent, the tides tearing its edges and 
shaking it to its foundations, the rains 
scouring the silt from its top. It could 
not last much longer. 

We knew that we would have to rec- 
ommend it uninhabitable. We merely 
wanted to run some routine checks be- 
fore deciding where to go next. We were 



tired, but the Scanner’s always fun to 
use on a new planet. We unlocked its 
control panel and checked it out. 

The cliffs protecting Reef from the 
tide also caused the eddy in the cloud 
cover that had let us see some surface 
features earlier. An area of a few 
hundred square miles was largely open 
to the sun and stars. We had Just seen 
the Plume resettle, and by the time we 
got the Scanner down there most of the 
water would have run off or been ab- 
sorbed. The sun would be back out. This 
was as good a time as any for a look-see. 

Twenty minutes later Peat had the 
Scanner zipping across the ocean to- 
wards one of the southern beaches of 
Reef. The nose of the little six inch long 
cylinder was tipped down so that we 
could see a short way into the water. 

“Was that some sort of fish?” 1 asked 
once. 

Peat went back but couldn’t find any- 
thing. 

“O.K. O.K.” 1 said. Then 1 spread my 
hands in a time-honored gesture. “But 
it was this long. Too bad it got away.” 

Peat and Shields just grinned. 



The beach looked like any Earth 
beach: white-capped water, dirty brown 
sand, rock outcroppings scattered about. 
Except for my “fish” we saw no signs 
of life. Anything that could survive on 
this world would have to be farther out 
to sea or higher up on Reef to escape 
the deadly tidal waves. Still, we let the 
videotape run so that we would have a 
record for the scientists back on Earth. 

We were following the shoreline, 
watching for any residue of life which 
the ocean might have deposited. The 
water schloshing back and forth. Foam 
sidewinding across the loose sand. Then: 
A small man. Dun-colored. Naked. 
Standing in thigh-deep water in a little 
protected basin. Holding a rather large 
rock. Looking down into the water. 

Peat was so startled he let the Scanner 
slide past the figure and had to go back 



to pick him up again. 

He was still there. Motionless in the 
water. Watching for something. 

“He looks exactly like an aborigine on 
Earth,” I said. “That puts him head and 
shoulders above anything we’ve ever 
found in space before. I think we should 
get an announcement off towards United 
Stellar.” 

As I readied the transmitter. Shields 
and Peat watched the alien, keeping the 
Scanner out of his line of sight. When 
I was ready, 1 looked my question at 
them. 

“See for yourself,” Shields said in his 
usual cautious way. 

The little man was lifting the rock 
back out of the water after having evi- 
dently dropped it. In a few moments his 
eyes fastened again on something in the 
water. He held the rock out over what- 
ever it was— and dropped it. Then he 
scrabbled about trying to grab some- 
thing, but he came up empty-handed. 

“He’s trying to hit something with the 
rock,” I said. “Possibly intelligent.” It 
was both question and evaluation. 

Shields and Peat were both willing to 



“A pseudotentacle appeared on the 
screen, and before it slithered off it 
formed itself into first a triangle 
and then a circle.” 




go that far. 

I turned to the transmitter. “Explora- 
tion Team 7: Northshield, Moss and 
Sommers. Location: Beta Hydri IV. 
Subject: First contact with a possibly 
intelligent alien species. Gentlemen: As 
1 am speaking we have on our Scanner 
screen what may be a member of an 
intelligent alien species. That alien also 
seems to be non-terrestrial human. Re- 
peal: Possible first contact with an in- 
telligent alien species, and that species 
appears to be non-terrestrial human.” 

Then I set the equipment to transmit 
the hundreds of bits of information nec- 
essary for the eventual reconstruction of 
a still picture of our little friend. That 
way, even if we should be killed or lost, 
our discovery would still be picked up 
somewhere in United Stellar. It had, 
after all, been translated into a part of 
the electromagnetic structure of the uni- 
verse. 

Peat was already busy checking some- 
thing else. “We’re in luck,” he grinned. 
“The plane of the ecliptic in this system 
is such that we can remain in orbit above 
Reef and still not have Tideworld or its 
sun or moon get in the way of our trans- 
mission.” 

That meant we wouldn’t have to re- 
treat into deep space for the duration 
of the thirty-six hour message United 
Stellar strongly requested in this situa- 
tion. One or two short transmissions 
might have been missed. Thirty-six hours 
of the same message repeated over and 
over at the heart of United Stellar would 
surely be picked up. 

“If we want to remain stationary over 
Reef, I’ll have to change our orbit.” 
Shields reminded us. 

“The computer must have ail the 
hundred-mile data it needs by now.” 
Peat said, “and there’s nothing else on 
Tideworld to see but Reef You might 
as well take us up.” 

A half hour later, planted firmly above 
Reef, we- began to study the pigmy 
aliens on Beta Hydri IV. 

Y ou did refer to them as ‘intelligent’ 
and as ‘non-terrestrial human,’ did 
you not?” The Interrogator 
seemed a bit baffled by the term 
“non-terrestrial human.” but he 
was also determined to use it 
against us. 

“It is an awkward phrase, isn’t it?” 1 
sympathized. “But we couldn’t think of 
anything any better.” 

“In any event,” he said maliciously, 
“we are both talking about the human 
non-colonists on Beta Hydri IV.” 

I dodged his ploy. “The message 1 



sent— as you will see when it arrives— uses 
terms like ‘seems,’ ‘possibly,’ and ‘ap- 
pears.’ We had not yet made any such 
determination as you imply.” 

“Well, well. What about the culture 
of these people?” 

“Beings,” I insisted patiently. “We 
hadn’t the evidence to call them people 
yet.” 

The little skirmish was over. At least 
I had tried to keep the future viewers 
of the tape from leaping to conclusions. 

omething moved gently in the 
water at the pigmy’s knees. He 
dropped the rock. 

“Missed again,” said Peat, 
amused at his incompetence. 

But the alien was again feeling 
around under the water. Suddenly he 
lifted a second rock. Clinging to it was 
something we decided to call a fish for 
lack of a better word. It looked like a 
foot-in-diameter manta ray. a small 
swimming garbage can lid, with short 
bristly hair on its upper surface. As the 
pigmy peeled it from the rock, we saw 
that its underside was blue and fleshy- 
looking. 

Then I got it. “Ocean-going suction 
cups,” I said. “When the tide hits, they 
take hold of the bottom and hang on 
for dear life. Anything which couldn’t 
hang on would be ground to pieces.” 

“He’s fishing.” Shields added. “The 
splash from the first rock causes the ‘fish’ 
to grab hold somewhere. Then before it 
can get loose he gets it. rock and all.” 

In a half hour or so he caught four 
of the “fish.” Three he peeled from the 
rocks he was able to lift out of the water, 
the fourth he had to pry loose from the 
bottom. He tossed them well up in the 
rocks where they couldn’t get back to 
the ocean. There they flapped about for 
a minute or two and then lay still. Finally 
he gathered them together and turned 
from the shoreline. 

The Scanner followed him as he 
clambered up the worn hills by the sea. 
Up and up. Over rocks and across 
occasional flat areas still wet from the 
Plume. On up and up. The more we 
watched him. the more human he 
seemed. Five fingers, opposing thumbs, 
five toes. Nails on fingers and toes. 

Shields. Peat and I said very little. 
Each of us was trying to assimilate that 
creature into his own experience. The 
subject of intelligent aliens is always 
at the back of every explorer’s mind. 
And it was especially important for us. 
The search for intelligent aliens was our 
prime reason for being in space. The 
search for habitable worlds was simply 
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an excuse by which we could get a ship 
from United Stellar. 

hen you admit that your team 
accepted its ship under false pre- 
tenses?” 

“Not at all,” 1 responded. “We 
were fulfilling our end of the bar- 
gain. We train ourselves to qualify 
for a ship; United Stellar supplies it 
when we have qualified. The fact that 
we qualified by United Steller’s own 
tests proves that we know our stuff. And 
our record in space indicates that we are 
doing our job well.” 

I paused to let our established compe- 
tence settle in to the tape’s future 
viewers. Then: “Who’s to say why any 
particular individual becomes an ex- 
plorer? Surely no one really believes that 
all explorers are equally motivated by 
pure philanthropy or scientific curiosity. 
Perhaps some want privacy. Some may 
dislike being around other people. Some 
are disappointed in love. war. ambition, 
who knows? And for our own reasons 
we were searching for intelligent alien 
beings. Actually, we felt we were better 
prepared for a first contact situation than 
some other team would have been. We 
had thought about it beforehand. We 
were seeking it.” 

I only hoped that this building up of 
our unique preparation for first contact 
would help get our recommendations 
accepted when the tapes were reviewed. 
I hoped. 

T he cliff face went practically 
straight up for several hundred 
feet. A maze of pathways con- 
nected openings in it. and scores 
of the aliens swarmed among 
them. Peat stationed the Scanner 
high in a conifer tree of some sort and 
let the tape run. He wanted to have 
plenty of material for the anthropologists 
later. 

No fires. Some sticks that may have 
been wooden food-scrapers and clubs. 
Scanners don’t pick up sound, and we 
couldn’t decide if they had any oral 
communication beyond a very rudimen- 
tary level, but we didn’t think so. Fire, 
tools, language: either no or almost no. 
Were they the equivalent of monkeys 
or aborigines? What test could we use? 

We had been working non-stop for 
almost twenty hours, and all three of us 
were tired. In shutting down for a rest 
period, the first thing we turned off was 
the videotape recorder. That’s why what 
happened next is not recorded. 

A group of three pigmies appeared at 
a cave mouth, obviously alarmed and 



frightened. Most of the others stopped 
and looked at them. Then, horribly, 
something like a gigantic tentacle— glis- 
tening and throbbing— wrapped itself 
around the pigmy nearest the cave. The 
other two were caught just as they were 
about to leap from the ledge to the 
ground— six hundred feet below! 

Peat wanted a closer look. He moved 
the Scanner higher and closer. The three 
captives were disappearing into the cave 
as tht Scanner zoomed above the ledge. 

What had them was a sort of giant 
slug, an amoeba with a tough outer skin 
that stretched and flowed. The tentacles 
were pseudopods. It was gathering food. 
The little men were held one after the 
other to the slug’s surface. Then its skin 
would sort of flow around him, and he 
would disappear, swallowed, to be dis- 
solved and absorbed into the slug’s life 
system. 

Finally, with a convulsive heaving, the 
whole mass humped backwards and 
seemed to drop from sight. 

Peat swung the Scanner out so we 
could see how all the other pigmies were 
reacting. Evidently the gruesome sight 
we had witnessed was not a rare one. 
No one was interested any longer. Ev- 
eryone was engaged once again in the 
same activities we had recorded earlier. 

We brought the Scanner back to the 
ship and got some sleep. The next day 
we went into our two-awake, one-asleep 
routine. That way the team could work 
constantly. There was much to do. 

First we needed more detailed infor- 
mation about Reef itself. We found geo- 
logical evidence that it had once been 
much larger than it now was. perhaps 
thirty times larger. It obviously was 
shrinking. In fact we soon realized that 
all the life forms on Reef were threat- 
ened with extinction in a very short geo- 
logical time, a span to be counted in 
mere tens of thousands of years at best. 

We gradually came to agree that only 
three possible futures lay ahead for the 
dominant life form on Tideworld. Ex- 
tinction, if that’s a future. The extension 
of a gigantic tidewall all around the 
continent, an engineering project clearly 
beyond their competence. Or migration 
to another planet, again something they 
obviously could not do themselves. We 
did not feel any sense of urgency. The 
continent would last long enough for 
United Stellar to decide what to do, and 
we were not really convinced the non- 
terrestrial humans were advanced 
enough to place us under any moral or 
religious obligation to rescue them. This 
part of it needed a lot more study. 

Before concentrating on the problem 



of whether these aliens were human or 
not— that is, whether they had souls and 
what the relationship of those souls to 
God might be— we decided to collect 
more data on their enemies— the slugs. 

The Scanner could move through most 
gasses and liquids (within certain tem- 
perature and viscosity limits, of course), 
but it could not go through soil and rock. 
To study the slugs we would have to send 
the Scanner along a tunnel one of them 
had made or into the natural caverns 
where they probably lived. 

We returned the Scanner to the cave 
mouth where the slug had devoured the 
three creatures earlier. Peat was sleeping, 
and Shields watched the screen as I 
operated it. I had to switch from visual 
light to infrared and radar as the Scanner 
moved underground. The tapes weren’t 
running. We expected a long search 
under very tiring conditions. Radar and 
infrared in small caves and slits. But we 
wanted information about the slugs, and 
there was no other way to get it. 

The tunnel branched out several times, 
and I merely followed openings at ran- 
dom. The heat track of several days ago 
had cooled. We had to rely on a random 
search eventually picking up a trail. 

Then, only a half hour into the caves, 
the infrared began to pick up traces of 
heat. Not volcanic or warm springs or 
anything like that. The bottom of this 
particular tunnel had recently been 
warmed by something moving along it. 
Long before we had thought it probable, 
we had found a slug-track. 

As luck would have it, I turned the 
wrong way. The track faded as it got 
cooler. I was headed in the direction the 
slug had come from and not where it 
was going. But I hadn’t lost much time, 
and within two hours I caught up with 
it. 

In a sense, of course. Shields and I 
couldn’t actually see it. We had no vis- 
ual. Watching something through its in- 
frared emissions let us see its heat centers 
but not light reflected from its mass 
distributions. Pulsating blotches of heat 
slithering through cold blackness that 
may or may not have been solid or 
empty. Who could tell? Attracted by the 
visual strangeness of its emissions, re- 
pelled by the thought that it was alive 
and— dilferent— we followed it along. 

We couldn’t tell whether the slug was 
aware of the Scanner in any way. 1 saw 
no way to open any communications 
with it even if I wanted to, and the 
memory of what this creature or one like 
it had done to those three little men 
haunted me. Shields made no sugges- 
tions. The firmness of his hand on my 




shoulder supported me. We decided 
there was no reason to wake Peat yet. 
We always liked being alone together. 

1 continued to follow the thing, and 
we tried to form some idea of how it 
lived. We didn’t succeed. We knew 
where it was, and we could follow it. 
But we couldn’t learn anything about it. 
We couldn’t even be sure of its size, 
though we estimated it to be about 
twelve feet long by maybe five in thick- 
ness. We had no idea what they ate 
besides pigmies, how they reproduced, 
what their social structure (if any) might 
be. And there was no way of estimating 
how many of them there might be on 
Tideworld. 

The Scanner was by now hopelessly 
lost in the maze of tunnels and caves 
beneath the surface of Reef. It would 
be only luck if we ever retrieved it. How 
often did these slugs surface any how? 

The three of us took turns following 
Spots (our eventual and obvious nick- 
name for it) for three days. We quickly 
got sick and tired of the whole thing. 
Still, the only alternative was quitting, 
and we couldn’t bring ourselves to do 
that yet. 

Eventually, as much for the diversion 
as anything else, we decided to land on 
Reef The micro-organism cultures had 
long ago turned out negative. The air 
was safe. While one of us continued the 
interminable task of following Spots, the 
other two could carry out some studies 
and collect some samples. 

Besides, Shields had begun to worry 



about something else. 

“Look,” he said to me earnestly one 
day, his dark brown eyes showing con- 
cern beneath his black eyebrows. “Reef 
has been wearing away for some time 
now, right? That means the pigmies and 
the slugs are being compressed into a 
smaller and smaller area. One efifect of 
this could be to lessen the numbers of 
each. Less food for slugs, fewer slugs. 
More slugs attacking pigmies, fewer pig- 
mies. Both groups would decrease in 
numbers.” 

“Okay,” I agreed. “Seems reasonable 
to me.” 

“Now,” he continued, “suppose the 
numbers of each are not dropping as 
quickly as the land area. The population 
is decreasing, but also becoming denser. 
What effect would that have on Reef?” 

“I don’t see what you’re getting at.” 

“The slugs tunnel from place to place. 
They could be honeycombing Reef, 
making it a lot less stable than we’ve 
been assuming. Reef and its life-forms 
may have much less time than we 
thought.” 

“And if those pigmies turn out to be 
human, we’d have less time to save them 
than we thought. Shields, it would be 
immoral to let a whole race of human 
beings die. We’ve got to find out for 
sure.” 

“We need seismograph readings. We’d 
be able to keep control of the Scanner 
and get this other data besides. I think 
we ought to land.” 

When we had awakened Peat and 



explained our thinking to him,, he 
agreed. An hour later we drifted in to- 
wards Tideworld and landed on Reef 

Shields brought us down some fifty 
miles from the cliff dwellings. We’d 
timed it so we’d have plenty of opportu- 
nity to find out what we had to before 
the next Plume. We intended to be back 
in space when the tide hit again, just 
in case things were as precarious as we 
had begun to suspect. 

Peat and Shields planted the explosive 
charges while I kept watch on Spots. So 
I saw it first. Or at least the radar and 
the infrared let me surmise that Spots 
was out of his tunnel and into a gigantic 
cavern. It was evidently a meeting place 
of some sort because the cavern was 
filled with slugs. 

I called Peat and Shields in, but we 
couldn’t begin to estimate their number. 
There had to be hundreds of the slimey 
monsters. Even being there as indirectly 
and as partially as I was made my stom- 
ach crawl. It was hard to see how there 
could have been any left to be anywhere 
else in Tideworld. 

It was obvious that something was 
going on. 

“Mating season?” Shields suggested. 

“Can’t tell in this light,” Peat said, half 
joking. 

We watched fascinated, repelled, 
hardly knowing which way to turn the 
Scanner. Spots, of course, had melted 
into the confusion. 

Then the Scanner moved. I did not 
move it. It moved itself 

“Where are you taking it?” Peat asked. 

“I’m not doing it. Something’s taking 
it for me.” It was my turn to guess. 
“Maybe it’s gotten hung up on a slug.” 

“Try to ease it loose.” 

I did try, ever so gently at first, then 
with more power. It did no good. 

The heat-tracing of a pseudotentacle 
appeared on the screen. Before it slith- 
ered off, it formed itself into first a 
triangle and then a circle. 

“My God,” I whispered. 

T he Interrogator broke in. “Are you 
trying to tell me that . . . that . . . 
that slimey slithering thing tried 
to communicate with you through 
a mechanical device it had never 
seen before and whose function it 
couldn’t possibly know? Coincidence. 
Sheer coincidence, I tell you. A muscle 
ripple you misinterpreted. Let’s see the 
tape in support of this claim.” 

“Yes, 1 think it was trying to commu- 
nicate with us. And no, we don’t have 
a tape of this particular incident . . . 
though we did get a later one on record 




"It's a spiney little furry with a syringe on top!” 



for you. Those creatures had the intelli- 
gence and the presence of mind to grasp 
a very complex situation and to signal 
us. first with a triangle and then with 
a circle.” 

“Dr. Sommers. I think this is prepos- 
terous.” 

“You are to elicit information, not 
evaluate it,” I reminded him. “And I think 
that from now on I’d rather have you 
call me Father than Doctor, if you don’t 
mind.” 

That surprised him. We religious are 
on the lunatic fringe of society. For some 
of the later audience of the tape, the 
admission to being a priest would be the 
equivalent of an admission of incompe- 
tence. In effect, the title Father was an 
ad hominem argumentagainstme. That’s 
why the law made it necessary for me 
to be the one to use it first, and that’s 
why the Interrogator was so surprised 
when I gave him that weapon. Well, 
anyone who saw the tape would be 
aware of it anyhow, by earlier word of 
mouth or simply from the way 1 thought 
and expressed myself. Besides, it was 
necessary. 

“Why a priest on an Exploration 
Team. Father?” The words priest and 
father were not quite sneers. 

“In a way,” I replied, “I’ve explained 
that already. Our whole Team is reli- 
giously motivated. Oh, neither Shields 
nor Peat is an ordained priest as I 
am. But they’re religious nonetheless. 
The three of us wanted to find intelligent 
alien life so that we could better under- 
stand the relationship between God and 
humanity— anywhere in the universe.” 

“1 see,” the Interrogator said. He 
didn’t at all. The scientific method had 
been so spectacularly successful for so 
long that scarcely anyone devoted him- 
self to religion any longer. The questions 
associated with man’s relationship to 
God had become irrelevant. The reli- 
gious aspect of our mission simply didn’t 
interest United Stellar. 

Well, it soon would. It soon would. 

H e let the Scanner be carried 
wherever its bearer wished. 
And we taped what we could 
of what followed. The tapes are 
admittedly not very good- 
conditions were far from 
ideal— but perhaps they can be enhanced 
in the laboratory. 

A pillar of fire appeared on the Scan- 
ner screen. We had to dim the picture, 
and as a result the other images became 
even more difficult to interpret. 

The slugs formed a path by moving 
apart. Down the path came one alone. 
He seemed slowly to spiral up the cavern 



till he was directly above the pillar of 
fire. 

“Must have gone up on a ledge,” Peat 
muttered. 

“But what’s that fiery thing?” 1 asked. 

“It looks to me like an obelisk of 
extremely hot metal,” Peat replied. “But 
don’t ask me how they made it, placed 
it or heated it.” 

The slug above the pillar raised him- 
self nearly upright. It was an effort which 
took several minutes, and, since he was 
not a vertebrate, it must have been very 
difficult for him. 

Then two other slugs came alongside 
him and seized him. Together they 
moved him forward, dropped him so 
that he was impaled on the heated stake. 
I cannot imagine his agony. 

Again the pseudotentacle appeared on 
the Scanner screen. Again it formed the 
triangle and the circle, both enclosing 
that slug suffering on the stake. 

And then the Scanner went dead. 

In the horror of the moment what had 
happened was clear to each of us. But 
the significance of it was slow in coming. 
None of us spoke for some time. 

suggest. Father, that what you call 
significance of such an event 
would appear as something quite 
different to a rational, scien- 
tifically trained person.” 

“You forget that I am a quali- 
fied member of a United Stellar Explo- 
ration Team. 1 am both rational and 
scientifically trained. Certified by United 
Stellar itself. The same is true of Shields 
and Peat.” 

“Three confessed religious fanatics!” 
He was losing control and drifting in to 
ad hominem arguments. The later 
viewers of the tape would notice. “No! 
No! Your interpretations are the results 
of wishful thinking, and your recom- 
mendations are ridiculous!” 

“You are letting your emotional re- 
sponse to all this run away with you. 
This is a mission summary not an evalu- 
ation session.” To get such statements 
on the tape would help our case when 
the actual evaluation was made. 

“You . . . you lunatic! You are telling 
me what to do? After what you did?” 
The red had returned to his face. He 
was sitting bolt upright in his chair. But 
once again I had the curious feeling that 
he was playing a different game under 
all this. I still wasn’t completely certain 
what was in this for him. 

But I had something else that needed 
saying. “The Team’s judgment was 
made, and when it had to be acted upon, 
it was. I can only hope that the rulers 
of United Stellar will see that we were 



right, are right. Our recommendations 
must be implemented immediately.” 

hields. Peat and I sat silently for 
some time. 

Finally, Shields asked, “How 
long do they have? That’s the 
question now.” 

. “And that depends on the stabil- 
ity of Reef,” Peat answered. “Let’s find 
out.” 

Peat and I both knew what was at the 
bottom of Shields’ question. It was going 
to be tough, very tough, back home. 

The measured charges were deto- 
nated, the extent of the honeycombing of 
this representative area of Reef was 
charted, not thoroughly but thoroughly 
enough. 

We had our answer. Under more nor- 
mal conditions— normal for Tideworld, 
that is— Reef might have lasted the tens 
of thousands of years we had originally 
estimated. But now, added to the tide, 
the Plume, the battering, was the tun- 
neling of the slugs. Reef could collapse 
at any time. It was even dangerous for 
us. 

The human race on Tideworld had 
very little time. It had no time. 

We had the last of our gear pretty well 
stowed away when we heard excited 
gibbering from just over a slight rise to 
our left. We leaped to the port, ready 
to get inside to safety at a moment’s 
notice. Then we turned to watch. 

A pigmy with a pointed stick was 
jabbing noisily at a relatively small slug 
that was creeping along trying to defend 
itself. Each time the slug reached out 
a pseudotentacle, the pigmy gouged it 
with his spear. The slug had evidently 
never encountered such a weapon be- 
fore, and it was moving perceptibly more 
and more slowly. 

1 went into the ship and brought out 
the laser gun. The slug lashed out in a 
final desperate burst of energy. The 
pigmy raised his wooden spear above his 
head as he was dragged closer and closer 
to the slug’s glistening surface. The mus- 
cles in the pigmy’s arm strained as he 
watched for the proper place to bring 
his weapon home. 

In such a situation there was only one 
thing to do. I raised the laser and fired. 
The thin beam of light lanced out. struck 
living flesh, burned through it. 

ut you killed the man!” the Inter- 
rogator shouted his disbelief. “You 
killed the human being!” 

I had to keep calm. We were 
at the kernel of the whole thing. 
“No,” I said. “I killed the hu- 
manoid. I saved the human being. You 






The Interrogator had 
prejudged what the 
investigation would 
show, and it was only 
through a great shock 
that he could be made 
to realize what really 
had happened on 
Tideworld! 



must learn the difference.” I meant that 
you for the more significant later audi- 
ence. 

“It’s a matter of definition.” I went 
on. “What defines a human being? 
Shape? Number of arms and legs? Skin 
color? Number of opposing thumbs?” 
Then I shifted direction. “Or are you too 
sophisticated for that? You prefer lan- 
guage. tools, technology? Rational 
thought, or compassion, perhaps?” 

I paused to get control of myself I 
could feel tears of frustration beginning 
to squeeze from the corners of my eyes. 

“1 suggest there is a better way to 
define man. The way we learned on Beta 
Hydri IV. A triangle and a circle. Not 
muscle spasms or even attempts at geo- 
metric logic. A triangle, three. A circle, 
unity. Three in one. And framed in the 
center, the suffering one who in his suf- 
fering atones for the sins of his race— his 
human race.” 

The Interrogator continued to shake 
his head wordlessly, so furious was he. 

“A definition of humanity?” I said. 
“How about . . . any race which Christ 
has died to save.” 

I paused. The Interrogator glared at 
me. I hadn’t gotten through to him. 
Could I hope to convince anyone else? 

“We were privileged to see Christ die 
for the human race on Tideworld. Surely 
Divine Providence brought us there pre- 
cisely at that moment. Because our 
brothers on Tideworld are doomed. 
They may already have been over- 
whelmed. God help them.” 

I tried to put the Team’s recom- 
mendations in the strongest terms possi- 
ble. “We must return to Tideworld with 
a fleet of specially outfitted ships. We 
must carry our helpless brethren across 
the light years to a new home world, 
another habitable planet for man. Even 
if it is man in the outwardly repulsive 
form of gigantic slugs.” 

I looked around for the taping devices, 
but 1 couldn’t find any. Listen to me. 
I pleaded. Listen. 

“Perhaps, given a more secure envi- 
ronment and more time, the pigmy 
aliens might also one day have evolved 
into men. Perhaps the sharpened stick 
we saw indicates that. But this is not an 
anthropological matter. It is a theological 
one. Christ died for the slugs not the 
pigmies, just as he died for us on earth 
and not the monkeys. We are under a 
moral and theological obligation to res- 
cue the human slugs on Tideworld.” 

The Interrogator grimaced negatively. 

“Only the technology of United Stellar 
can do it.” I pleaded. “Aren’t we man 
enough?” 



turn to page 79 
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The Great Pyramid of 
Cheops stands on the 
plain of Gizeh, but 
we still don't know 
if it is a monument 
to a great leader, 
or a temple to man’s 
first science. 
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F our-thousand, five hundred years 
ago, during the Fourth Dynasty, 
the Pharaoh Cheops ordered that 
a burial chamber be built for him. 
larger than any monument built 
by man. What came to be called 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops, one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world, 
and the only one still in existence today, 
was built on the plain of Gizeh. We know 
it was built as a tomb for Cheops because 
all pyramids are tombs, and inside the 
great pyramid is the signature of Cheops 
quarried on a block in a position where 
it could only have been inscribed at the 
time of construction. Unfortunately, 
both of these “facts" will not stand close 
scrutiny, and there is much more per- 
vasive evidence that the pyramid was not 
built as a tomb for any pharoah. 

I n proving the above statement, let’s 
take a look at the two facts which 
prove it is the tomb of Cheops. To start 
with, the “signature" of Cheops inside. 

Unfortunately, and for a reason which 
had never been explained, there is al- 
most no reference to the great pyramid 
anywhere in the writings of ancient 
Egypt. Strange as it may seem that the 
greatest monument in the country might 
go without mention anywhere in the 
tremendous quantity of Egyptian writ- 
ings translated since Champollion deci- 
phered the Rosetta Stone, it is true, and 
therefore there is no way of telling, from 
historical records, how old the great pyr- 
amid might actually be. And. over and 
over again, Egyptian history does show 
that the same name is used for pharaoh 
after pharaoh, sometimes generations 
apart. So. although we know that there 
was a pharaoh named Cheops who 
ruled in Egypt some twenty-five hundred 
years before Christ, there is absolutely 
no evidence that he is the Cheops to 
whom the pyramid is dedicated, if that 
is what the internal marks indicate. 

The second proof that the great pyra- 
mid is the tomb of Cheops is that all 
pyramids (in Egypt) are tombs, and 
therefore it must be a tomb. Perhaps not 
the tomb of the Cheops, but nonetheless 
a tomb. Again, the facts just do not 
support this contention. The pyramids 
of Egypt are tombs. Of that there is no 
doubt. But while styles and designs can 
be shown to be derivative, one pyramid 
complex to the next, one era to the next, 
there is the simple fact that the great 
pyramid is totally unique! In design, 
methods of construction and internal 
layout there is no connection between 
the great pyramid and the burial pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Not even the shape, ex- 



The science of astronomy 
was as much a natural 
development for the 
Egyptians as it has been 
for the Babylonians. 



cept in the most general of terms, is the 
same. It is as legitimate a speculation 
to say that the burial pyramids are poor, 
later copies of the great pyramid, as it 
is to say the reverse. In fact, studies of 
the design of the great pyramid make 
it appear quite unlikely that it was origi- 
nally designed as a tomb, although there 
is. of course, the possibility that it was 
later used as a tomb, after the original 
purpose for which it had been built was 
long forgotten. 

There are many other factors which 
indicate the great pyramid was not de- 
signed as a tomb. There is no record that 
anyone was ever found inside. Many of 
the tombs of Egypt were stripped by 
grave robbers, but they took gold and 
Jewels, not bodies. There is a sarcoph- 
agus inside, or at least something which 
has been called the Sarcophagus of 
Cheops. But it is lidless, has a distinctly 
different shape from other sarcophagii 
(more on this later, and a better expla- 
nation of the strange shape), the sar- 
cophagus is larger than the passageway 
into the interior of the pyramid, indicat- 
ing that it must have been put in place 
during the construction of the pyramid, 
and there are none of the elaborate 
paintings and hieroglyphs which extoll 
the lives of other pharaohs, buried else- 
where. In fact, there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the great pyramid is a tomb, 
except folklore and the fact that it is 
shaped roughly like other tombs. Also, 
there is the unexplained fact that there 
are air passageways built into the pyra- 
mid which are designed to promote air 
circulation in the “King’s Chamber,” 
which keeps the air fresh and at an even 
68 degrees at all times. A fact which 
sounds like the chamber was designed 
for constant use, not to bury someone 
in. 

T he great pyramid is Just that: Great. 
It covers thirteen and a half acres 
of ground, is as high as a 40 story build- 
ing. is made up of 201 layers of blocks, 
and has in it two and one-half million 
individually fitted stones with an average 
weight of two and one-half tons. The 
largest single stone weighs seventy tons, 
and the smallest two tons. There is 
enough stone present to build twenty- 
eight Empire State Buildings. In its bulk 
are eighty-five million cubic feet of rock 
weighing six and three-quarter million 
tons. The entire structure is level to 
within one-half inch, and the longest 
passageway is straight to within one- 
quarter inch over a distance of 350 feet. 
When finished the outside of the pyra- 
mid was covered with 22 acres of pol- 
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ished limestone facing, and the apex was 
a gold-plated eapstone which made the 
pyramid visible, even by moonlight, for 
many miles. 

Herodotus claimed that it took twenty 
years to build the great pyramid, and 
that a work force of 100.000 men. mostly 
slaves, driven until they dropped and 
then replaced with more slaves, was 
needed. Again, it appears that this widely 
accepted “fact” just cannot possibly be 
true. 

Given the work force of lOO.(XX) men. 
no holidays, no storms which would stop 
construction, no wars, nothing to inter- 
rupt the job./«i/r hundred of those stone 
blocks, weighing an average of two and 
one-half tons each, would have to be 
quarried, trimmed to very close toler- 
ances. transported, lifted and positioned 
each and every day for those oventy years! 

Even forty blocks each day, increasing 
the construction time to two-hundred 
years, almost defies belief. And. under 
those circumstances, we are faced with 
the a.ssumption that a pharaoh ordered 
that a tomb be built for a remote descen- 
dant. A rather unlikely assumption, even 
if there was enough continuity of gov- 
ernment to insure that the people would 
keep on working on such a vanity for 
such a period of time for a person not 
even born yet. And. on the other hand, 
we have the people laboring for 
hundreds of years after the death of a 
pharaoh to build him a tomb. Again, an 
unlikely event. 

It is extremely doubtful that the 
dreams, designs or ambitions of a 
pharaoh might last for centuries beyond 
his time -at least in connection with a 
project the .scope of the great pyramid. 
If. that is. if it was designed as a tomb. 
What force could, then, give continuity 
across such a span of time? Only one. 
Religion. 

R emember, strange as it may .sound, 
we do not know when the great pyra- 
mid was built! It could have been built 
five thousand years ago. Or ten. Or even 
fifteen. 

Man has been on earth for over twenty 
million years, intelligent man for some 
three million years, and man in our 
form. Cro-Magnon man. for over fifty 
thousand years. Physically, there is prac- 
tically no difference between modern 
man and Cro-Magnon man. In terms of 
intelligence potential, there is none. The 
progress which has been made in the past 
fifty-thousand years is due to the ac- 
cumulation of experience, not some in- 
crease in brain power. Potentially. Cro- 
Magnon man was as intelligent as mod- 



ern man. 

Half a million years ago one of our 
ancestors, a member of Homo Krcctus. 
made a di.scovery which led directly to 
the building of the great pyramid. He 
discovered that he could use fire. He 
could maintain fire. And he could even 
create fire. And with this a whole new 
class of man was born. The men w ho 
found that there was a survival value in 
brains. The men who found that they 
could take care of the fire, while others 
went out and knocked down the daily 
food. Men who became the interme- 
diaries between other men and the forces 
of nature. Eventually, men who were 
called by the title “Priest." 

Becau.se these men, the.se priests, ex- 
isted through the knowledge of nature 
they had gained over their fellow man. 
and because the amount of power they 
wielded was determined by the amount 
of knowledge they had available, a con- 
stant search for new knowledge was a 
central part of their existence. 

As civilization arose along the Nile the 
cTocklike annual flooding of the fields 
which gave life to the common man and 
the clear night skies which gave the 
priests their celestial clock to predict that 
flooding made a highly developed astro- 
nomical science inevitable. This made 
the creation of a temple to study and 
codify astronomictil data an invaluable 
tool for the priesthood, and the great 
pyramid is that temple. When looked at 
in this light, it becomes obvious that, 
instead of merely being the tomb of 
some long-dead pharaoh, the great pyr- 
amid was a living edifice u.sed. and still 
usable, as an astronomical observatory, 
almanac and timepiece, geodetic com- 
pendium. geographic benchmark, and a 
repository of standards of weights and 
measures. 

W hile today an observatory is a 
place to study the sky in search 
of new knowledge, the original purpose 
of an observatory was to determine 
periods of time through the motions of 
the stars. 

One of the first tools needed for accu- 
rate use of the sky as a timepiece is 
a true geographical meridian, a line 
connecting the two poles, which could 
then be u.sed to project a meridian on 
the sky. After that all movement of stars 
could be measured in relation to that 
celestial meridian. Note that, for this to 
work, they needed a line between the 
north and .south poles. Not a line be- 
tween their position and magnetic north, 
the pole they would have located had 
they u.sed a compass, which may or may 



not have been available in those days. 

To get the meridian, and an apex line, 
you would need a four sided object with 
the sides exactly oriented north, south, 
east and west, and with an exact vertical 
to the Earth's center. At the period when 
the pyramid was probably built pole star 
was Alpha Oraconis. Using two siting 
stands aligned with the star it would be 
possible to chart the pole star’s rotation 
around the celestial pole, and using a 
plumb line from the top to the bottom 
of the circle a true north-south meridian 
could be laid out. 

To get really accurate observations, if 
indeed the pyramid was to be an obser- 
vatory. an actual north-south line, ex- 
actly aligned with the pole star, would 
be needed. And the longer the line, the 
more accurate would be the observa- 
tions. But to get a really long line, either 
a sloping ramp pointed above the hori- 
zon. at the pole star, or a slanting tunnel 
into the earth to do the same, would be 
necessary. 

So. obviously, the non-existence of 
such a ramp or tunnel would make it 
unlikely that the pyramid was an obser- 
vatory. And, conversely, the existence of 
them would be a strong point in favor 
of it being an observatory. Are either 
of them there? 

Yes. As a matter of fact, both of them 
are there. A descending pas.sage was dug 
through the limestone plateau for 150 
feet, ending in a small chamber. And 
that passage rises another 150 feet 
through the pyramid. At an angle of 26 
degrees, pointing it at the pole star, and 
aligned exactly with the north pole. The 
150 feet of passage through the pyramid 
is straight to within one-fiftieth of an 
inch, the total length of the tunnel is 
straight to within a quarter inch. 

The passageway on the meridian, 
which gives a base line for the sides of 
the pyramid, rises out of the ground and 
emerges from the side of the pyramid 
at the 17th level. That kept everything 
absolutely straight to that level, but what 
about from there on up? The simplest 
way to maintain accuracy would be to 
build another passageway upwards, also 
at 26 degrees. By putting a mirror at the 
junction of the two pa.ssageways, the pole 
star would remain visible at each as- 
cending level, and orientation would be 
maintained. Where to get a mirror that 
accurate? Simple. Elood the lower pas- 
sageway. and use the surface of the water 
as a mirror. Some modern telescopes use 
exactly the .same method to get a very 
fiat mirror, using mercury instead of 
water. And it works very well now. so 
why not live thousand years ago? 

turn to page HH 
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interested. Her interest is in Marl: let 
them enjoy each other! 

His thoughts continue to play tag with 
one another, until an uneasy feeling of 
imbalance and uneasiness begins to 
break apart the glib idea-strings, and 
finally they fragment and falter and he 
feels only di.scomfort and a powerful 
craving for reconnection with something 
more truly himself than this ephemeral 
flow of words and images. Without 
moving, without disturbing the half- 
asleep otters, without even closing his 
eyes, Jonno prepares for what he calls 
first stage connection. His Master called 
it .something else as he taught him how 
to deepen and intensify the trance that 
Jonno had taught him.self before ever 
seeing the Master at Festival but he al.so 
said that names don’t matter. He visual- 
izes Master’s penetrating blue eyes and 
white beard, and is calmed as always. 
He knows that Master’s every- 
where-mind is with him always, with him 
now. and that knowledge makes it easier 
for him to lie quietly, becoming more 
and more aware of the thoughts in his 
mind by merging a part of his con- 
sciousness with the Watcher always 
waiting within. Now the Watcher begins 
to observe every wisp of thought, every 
associative connection and every feeling 
or beginning-feeling, gradually working 
closer and closer to their source, until 
finally he seems to be catching the psy- 
chic material right at its inception, as 
it emerges from the dark-light area of 
mind above, below, and all surrounding 
normal consciousness. Watching by it.self 
greatly reduces the mind’s random ram- 
bling, but he makes no attempt to control 
or stop what thoughts remain. He merely 
continues to Watch until the Watcher’s 
ever-increasing awareness expands iuself 
out to all the borders of consciousness 
and there is no more room for associative 
trains, mental rambles, or any thoughts 
at all. There is only the Watcher, and 
Jonno is in first stage connection. 

An all-embracing rosy glow bathes his 
psyche in warm quiet, and he lies, 
beyond time, one with it. Even this in- 
complete connection with Self causes 
psychic filaments to spin out and mingle 
and make espy connections with the 
universal web of mind, some of which 
ease now into his extended ken. He 
senses the Joyous lightness of Rafello’s 
mind, the balanced tensions of Marl’s 
and Nita’s (hers unusually dark today), 
and the creative frenzy of Kay- 
Nelle’s— then he twitches violently and 
sits straight up, bouncing his two aston- 
ished friends onto the ground. What is 
this violent force in Gaya’s mind, strong 



enough to wrench him out of connection 
back into ordinary consciousness? The 
last time he shared her mind was— when? 
External time is becoming vague now 
that he’s so often in connection, but 
whenever it was, there was nothing there 
like this— some increased tension per- 
haps— but this is a force of immense 
power which bodes no good to Gaya or 
anyone else. The otters continue their 
indignant yapping. “There, there— sorry, 
brother, sorry, sister.’’ His caresses soon 
mollify them and they rest their still-wet 
heads and chests in his lap, and with 
one big hand resting on each animal, 
he prepares again for first stage connec- 
tion. It’s harder this time because he is 
a bit shaken, and the Watcher has to 
Watch long and patiently before the 
reverberating questions and thoughts 
and feelings subside and leave the mind 
clear. At last connection is achieved, 
but the moment he senses Gaya’s mind 
it is broken again by the violent force 
therein. 

Jonno scratches his friends’ heads, 
then his own. Now what is this in gentle 
Gaya’s mind? He’s scarcely had a 
glimpse, but it seems to be some desper- 
ate combination of negative emotions— 
jealousy and hate and fear. How can her 
usually tranquil mind even withstand 
such virulent intensity unless ... Of 
course she’ll have to find an outlet in 
action. Soon. And it’s Nita she hates, as 
everyone knows though it’s never men- 
tioned. But Gaya must realize if she 
moves directly against that killer-fem 
she’ll only get an arrow between her ribs 
or a sticker across her throat. And then 
what? Gaya and Kay-Nelle are very 
close; it is hard to imagine anything 
driving that fern to violence, but if any- 
thing could, it would be Gaya’s murder. 
And then what will Marl do? There is 
much to consider, all of it taking him 
further away from his real business. 
Struggling with these mune problems 
sucks up vast amounts of psychic energy 
that should be used for Watching and 
first stage connection, and especially for 
his long-continued attempt to attain the 
barely glimpsed second stage. Must all 
work on consciousness stand still while 
he tries to solve this problem? He now 
remembers his Master saying that as he 
changed inwardly, his relationship with 
the outside world would also change, 
until the distinction between inner and 
outer disappeared. That last part is hard 
to understand, but there have certainly 
been changes within; it is hard to believe 
that he and Raf are the same beings who 
wandered in here with Kay-Nelle, and 
worked day and night on the fence and 



buildings and irrigation system, and 
welcomed Marl and Gaya, and firmly 
believed that the greatest achievement 
of their lives would be this agrimune. He 
was as disturbed as the others when 
music began to absorb Raf so completely 
that he lost interest in the mune. Now, 
at last, he understands Rafello. He is as 
absorbed as the musician, and feels only 
indifference for the mune— or else re- 
sentment when he allows himself to be 
dragged into action, which always seems 
to lead to more agitation instead of peace 
and quiet. Bringing Nita to the mune 
began the difficulties; it is clear now that 
he never should have listened to that 
fem-struck cat. But at the time it didn’t 
seem to make much difference; it 
seemed easier to give Marl what he 
wanted than to try to think out all the 
implications. 

Well, the damage is done; hatred and 
murder crackle in the mune from psyche 
to psyche; the question is, what to do. 
Nothing? Wait until the clash, bury the 
dead, and go on from there? He tries 
to remember his Master’s cryptic words 
about death being— what was it?— a mo- 
ment between steps on the Path. Perhaps 
death isn’t so desperately final; perhaps 
it is no favor to beings to keep them 
alive if their natural bent is leading them 
to death. Another solution would be to 
carry out the other idea now so often 
on his mind, of hopping over the fence 
for the last time. Only a few years ago 
such an idea would have filled him with 
horror; now it scarcely gives him a pang. 
He should be out of these silly squab- 
bles; he should be soaring! 

But somehow he can’t leave. Yet. He 
still feels a certain responsibility for Nita, 
having more-or-less kidnapped her— and 
for the others, who seem to persist in 
regarding him as Leader, no matter how 
firmly he denies the honor. And that 
being the case, he might as well try to 
keep them from murdering each other. 
He looks around— an oak’s long shadow 
is enveloping them; the moon is up; it 
will soon be night. His mind is tense with 
impending trouble; he feels a profound 
reluctance to move, to involve himself. 
But he pets the otters, gently removes 
their heads from his lap, and rises 
smoothly to his feet. 

A mole— that must be it! The oaks 
were thick here, and the moon dim 
behind a layer of cloud— she couldn’t 
quite make out his tunnel, and there was 
no smell, but what else would belong 
to that faint scrunching sound? One way 
to find out. A shudder rippled through 
her body, but she forced herself to face 
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She whirled, arrow 
ready, psychic lightning 
playing up and down her 
spine. “Rrrrrghghgh?” 
said the cat, somehow 
managing to get a 
sarcastic note into his 
low-voiced greeting. 

It was hard for her to 
see how he could get so 
close so quietly. 



her fear and move closer to the sound. 
A rattler would be buzzing by now; flack 
it, she had to learn .some way. She squat- 
ted. put out a tentative hand and gingerly 
explored the area with her fingertips. 
Hmmmm, yes, there it was. and now she 
could just faintly see the tunnel too. 

She listened awhile longer, and when 
the sound was firmly fixed in her mind, 
moved off again, listening, smelling, 
seeing what she could, learning how to 
read the woods in darkness— and how 
to live with the fear that was always with 
her at night. A hundred times she’d been 
tempted to flee to her room and the 
warm, safe sounds of Rafs music, but 



she could not become a coward and an 
object of pity in Marl’s eyes— facing the 
darkness was better than that! At least 
it wasn’t as bad now as it had been the 
first few nights; her senses of smell and 
hearing almost seemed sharper now in 
darkness than in the light, although for 
.some reason she found it harder to listen 
to and trust that other sense at night, 
the one which served her so well under 
the sun, alerting her to changes and 
warning her of danger. How she envied 
Marl, who made no distinction between 
night and day! He was probably east of 
the fence now, working south, as she was, 
and in an hour or so he would drop out 
of a tree at her feet or materialize by 
her side, though she’d try to keep a taut 
alertness and sense him within ten yards 
or .so. 

She eased silently through the cool 
night, trying to paint a picture of her 
immediate surroundings in her mind, 
using .sounds and odors and hunches 
about what was there as her palette. 
Small night fliers whirring by, and there 
a nighthawk in pursuit. A mouse or two 
nibbling and scurrying— and they’d bet- 
ter watch out for the .screech owl she’d 
heard awhile ago. Ah! Wolverine smell! 
Passing through, no doubt— none had 
territories west of the fence as far as she 
knew. She gave him a wide berth; even 
if he was sleeping it would be with one 
eye open. She had considerable respect 
for these ams, and so did Marl, though 
they weren’t half his size. They got on 
well enough with the pair east of the 
fence however, all concerned being 
careful not to interfere with the other’s 
stalks or kills. This could be one of the 
east side pair, but she didn’t think so. 

The fern went on with her self-taught 
lessons, hoping that her fear would re- 
cede as she learned to read the night. 
She would never be as good as Marl, 
but even jaguars got careless; one of 
the.se nights she was going to drop an 
acorn right on that cat’s unwary head. 
Ai yi— something close! She whirled, 
arrow ready, psychic lightning playing 
up and down her spine. 

“Rrrrrghghgh?” said the cat, .somehow 
managing to get a sarcastic note into his 
low- voiced greeting. 

She relaxed her arrow. He had come 
from downwind, of course— but it was 
still hard to see how something so big 
could get .so close, so quietly, day after 
day and night after night. 

Marl hooked his left paw around the 
back of her right knee and pulled gently. 
He stretched out on his right side and 
she cuddled up to his warmth and good, 
clean cat-smell. They had made two 



complete circuits — nothing threat- 
ening-no reason why they shouldn’t 
take it easy for awhile. But Nita sud- 
denly remembered about the ’rine and 
whispered the information to Marl, who 
grunted an acknowledgment, but didn’t 
seem particularly interested. They lay so 
quiet and comfortable that for once the 
fern didn’t even crave sex. but just en- 
joyed the big cat’s closeness while the 
moon gleamed more brightly through 
the breaking clouds, and the night-life 
of the woods moved around them. 

O ut from the cloud now. Moon. 
Light. Good cover on this rise by 
the west switch, good lookout, south part 
of fence visible through the brush. And 
over that fence . . . Maybe. With luck. 
If not tonight, tomorrow night. Or the 
next or the next. Soon now, with luck. 
Soon . . . 

H e walks inside the fence, about a hun- 
dred yards away, moving warily, 
as quietly as he can, looking for some- 
thing— not knowing exactly what. Gaya 
is not in her room, not in any of her 
usual sleeping places in orchard or gar- 
den, and Marl and Nita are both out- 
four muneys traipsing around here under 
the cloud-covered moon, and the crisp 
air charged with murder. Where is that 
silly goat, and what is she up to, and 
what is he supposed to do if he sees her? 
He wishes he were playing drums with 
Raf or mind-exploring or playing with 
the otters or even sleeping— anything 
rather than this, anyplace other than 
here. Yet he knows he is doing what he 
has to— but what is that, exactly? He must 
be looking for Gaya, because the other 
two are probably outside the fence, al- 
though when Nita slept with him she 
seemed to hate the night, so what is she 
doing out in it? It is certain that Gaya 
will not try to cross; she probably doesn’t 
remember the switch locations, and can’t 
get across without help anyway, and is 
so superstitiously attached to the mune 
she wouldn’t if she could. So if she is 
planning something, it must be on this 
side of the fence. The idea of that gentle 
grass-eater trying to ambush those two 
killers is grotesque, but still he seemed 
to sense violent death during that second 
or two in her mind, and it didn’t feel 
like suicide. Gaya is no night-wanderer; 
she must be plotting something out here. 
But how does she know where to meet 
them, and what can she be using for 
weapons? 

He stops. Rationality speaks. It is gro- 
tesque. Gaya is going to murder that 
tough, well-weaponed fern? It’s— absurd. 



While Marl whines in anguish Jonno drops 
to his knees beside the tern, wrinkling 
his nose at the smeii of charred ftesh. 
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There are reasons for being out at night 
besides murder. And yet . . . And yet 
something in this eerie-lighted night is 
out of kilter. As something in Gaya’s 
usually calm, commonsense mind is out 
of kilter. It’s possible she is out here for 
something besides murder. It is also 
possible she is out for murder. He walks 
on. 

Darkness outside and in. Why does this 
dark power in Gaya’s mind seem to blot 
out his own inner light, making him 
almost exclusively dependent on his ex- 
ternal senses? He realizes now how dull 
they have become; keeping them sharp 
requires constant daily honing, such as 
the defenders practice— he has been 
neglecting his for years— he can hardly 
see out here even now that the shifting 
clouds are letting a little more moonlight 
through. Yet there is no alternative— he 
has tried three more times to reach 
Gaya’s mind through first stage connec- 
tion— but the agitation there permitted 
him only those few seconds. And his 
attempt to talk to her was a worse fail- 
ure— for the first time since they found 
her and carried her home, an escaped 
facam half-dead with wounds and wea- 
riness, and fed her and nursed her and 
welcomed her into the mune, she refused 
to talk, refused to trust. No, his fears 
are not absurd; this obsession is chang- 
ing her into a different being. It is hard 
to understand. It does not seem possible 
that jealousy and hate can have such 
transforming power, but perhaps he has 
been pursuing the light within so long 
he has forgotten the psyche-gripping 
power of passion and sex. But even when 
he was sexing with Raf and the others 
here, and earlier on the road with beings 
of all sizes, shapes, and sexes, he couldn’t 
remember ever being as possessed as 
Gaya seems to be. More than one told 
him “No more,” and left him for some- 
body or something else, as Raf for his 
music, but he certainly never contem- 
plated murder because of it. Nor could 
he remember hearing about anyone else 
killing or trying to kill because of sex. 
It’s unheard of and downright silly— 
especially since Marl hasn’t really left 
her— they still get together now and 
then. Yet Marl’s infatuation with this 
golden-haired newcomer has apparently 
fanned some powerful fires of Jealousy 
and hate in Gaya. Feeling such things, 
perhaps for the first time, what will she 
do? He walks on. 

About three-quarters of the way 
around he begins to feel an unmistakable 
tension in the lower back portion of his 
skull. He slows almost to a stop. He 
hasn’t been able to find Gaya, but she 



has found him— or somebody has. His 
intuition must still be partly functioning; 
he feels a powerful awareness being 
focused on him— but whose? He moves 
further away from the fence. Has the 
feeling lessened? He stops, sinks down 
into a clump of soft-looking but 
scratchy-feeling grass, wanting to stay 
close to the awareness, hoping it is Gaya. 
He considers alternatives— should he call 
out, or blunder around trying to find her, 
or— 

His head turns slowly, irresistibly to- 
ward the fence. The light is brighter now, 
and he feels a thrill along the nerves of 
his upper spine at the subtly menacing 
moonlit beauty of the two beings ap- 
proaching the fence. So they are the 
watchers! They have probably been 
aware of him for some time, wondering. 
But where is Gaya? They stop long 
enough for Nita to whisper something 
in Marl’s ear, then she switches ofi' the 
fence and moves toward it while he stays 
back. Is she coming over specifically to 
question him, or is she just through pa- 
trolling for the night? After lightly 
vaulting the outside am-guard she pauses 
at the fence and checks her indicator, 
then touches the fence lightly. Where is 
Gaya? As Nita begins to climb he finds 
his mouth opening to call out— what, he 
doesn’t know. But he shuts it again as 
she ascends with monkey-like nimble- 
ness and speed. If Gaya is around. Nita 
probably knows. 

Then his stomach turns over as the 
fern screams and goes rigid atop the 
fence while sparks fly a ghastly green 
in the moonlight. Jonno explodes into 
action, but before he’s run two steps the 
sparking stops and a long shape seems 
to fly to the top of the fence and pull 
the fern free. In some incredible twisting 
prestidigitation of muscle and agility. 
Marl manages to cushion Nita’s head as 
her body thuds sickeningly to the 
ground. While vaulting the inner am- 
guard Jonno realizes that Gaya turned 
the current on while Nita was straddling 
the fence and in reactions too fast to 
follow or understand Marl flicked it off 
with the outside switch and made that 
incredible leap to get her off before 
Gaya could turn it on again. In time? 

While Marl whines in anguish Jonno 
drops to his knees beside the fern, wrin- 
kling his nose at the smell of charred 
flesh. And even as he massages her heart 
and tries to breathe some life back into 
her small body, he realizes something 
else: the mune as they have known it 
is no more. 

To Be Continued 
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DEFINITION ON 
TIDEWORLD 

from page 71 

T he President of United Stellar 
turned off the tapescreen and 
glanced at the Interrogator. 

“You lost control of yourself 
there a bit, didn’t you?” he asked. 
The Interrogatorshrugged. “She 
was so clearly wrong.” 

“Yes. 1 suppose so. What about the 
stores of Northshield and Moss? And the 
ship’s tapes?” 

“Oh, they confirm all the data. It’s the 
interpretation that’s at issue. And they’re 
wrong in their interpretation.” 

“For example?” 

“For example! How about that defi- 
nition of humanity! ‘Any race which 
Christ has died to save,’ indeed. It won’t 
do. It simply won’t do. Were the people 
who lived on earth before Christ non- 
human? Did Christ’s death make his 
contem poraries suddenly human without 
their having changed at all? Nonsense.” 
“As I recall the early Church had a 
similar problem. If salvation is in Christ, 
what about all the people who lived good 
lives before Christ? What is the ultimate 
reward of the righteous pagan?” 

The Interrogator began to speak. 
“No. Wait. 1 agree with you. Father 
Sommers was misled. The question is. 
who misled her and how?” 

“Again, it would seem to me to be 
obvious. Who has the most to gain by 
misleading us in just this way? The slugs, 
of course. They are deviously trying to 
get us to save their whole race. They are 
dangerous.” 

“I think you’re right there, too. The 
question of how they rigged it is more 
difficult. Exploration Team #7 did land 
on Tideworld. They may have been cap- 
tured, and their minds and ship tam- 
pered with without their knowledge. But 
despite that metal post the slugs don’t 
seem to have any technology. Our very 
rudimentary mind-probes all demand 
super-sophisticated electronic machine- 
ry. If the slugs are able to tamper with 
minds directly, wihout technological 
help, they have mental powers that make 
them infinitely dangerous. We cannot 
afford the risk of a confrontation with 
them, especially so soon after the last 
war.” 

The President sighed. “1 wonder if first 
contact situations will always be too 
dangerous to permit.” 

The Interrogator smiled a secret smile. 
He had won. 

“Well,” the President said decisively, 
“we’ve got to get rid of them. Give the 
necessary orders for Tideworld to be 
destroyed. We simply can’t risk it.” 

The Interrogator smiled openly now. 
“Yes, sir.” he said, and turned briskly 
on his shod but cloven hoof. O 
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GROW IN WISDOM 

from page 27 



“In triplicate.” He picked up his phone. 

T he next afternoon on her coffee 
break Cass met Frank Fitzgerald in 
the cafeteria. “So I guess he’s going to 
shoot the works,” she said. “Probably 
looking for a Nobel Prize. Well, I’ve got 
to hand it to him, it’s an interesting 
idea.” 

“Takes more intellectual honesty than 
I gave him credit for,” Frank said around 
a mouthful of donut. He swigged some 
milk. “So he’s going to have you testing 
for ESP?” 

“Well, I suppose so. He knows that’s 
all 1 do. He wanted me to draw him up 
a list— I mentioned telepathy, clair- 
voyance, clairaudience— I’ve never found 
one of those, you know— telekinesis, 
precognition—” 

“S’funny,” Fitzgerald said. “I had a 
grandmother who was always telling us 
what was going to happen. Sometimes 
it did.” 

“Hmm,” Cass said, unimpressed. She 
sipped black coffee. Everybody’s grand- 
mother was supposed to have had pre- 
monitions; unfortunately these grand- 
mothers were never available for testing. 

“Is that why they called you Cassan- 
dra?” he asked suddenly. 

“Is what?” 

“Do you get premonitions? Or pre- 
cognitions? Or whatever term is fashion- 
able?” 

“No. Not a thing. I’m just interested 
in psi phenomena; I’ve never seen a 
ghost, never had a premonition that 
came true— lots of them that didn’t, of 
course, like anyone. I can’t tell what 
people are thinking. And I really wash 
out in the lab tests; zilch.” 

“But you still believe in these things, 
right?” 

“1 believe in the Amazon River, too, 
and I’ve never seen it. 1 believe in cosmic 
rays. 1 believe in viruses, but I’ve only 
seen them in pictures.” 

“I guess it’s no worse than believing 
in the id or the superego,” Frank said. 
“Even if 1 usually think of them as liter- 
ary devices.” He munched slowly. “Or 
calories. Of course, after a while I can 
see them.” He laughed without mirth. 
“Susan left me last week, you know.” 
“Oh, I am sorry, Frank,” Cass said. 
“I really am. What happened?” 

Frank stood up from the table. “What 
do you think happened?” He looked 
down at his body. “She pleaded and 
nagged and threatened, and nothing 
worked. I just kept gaining. 1 guess I’m 
not much fun to be around any more. 
I’m not the same.” He blinked. “Well, 
Guilar’s letting me in his study project, 
anyway.” 

Cass patted him on the hand. Hjs flesh 



was cold and rubbery to the touch. 

“See you,” he said. “I’ve got to go 
teach a class.” Cass watched him as he 
shuffled out, a miserable hulk. 

B ack in her office Cass looked at the 
stack of reports on her latest crop of 
subjects. She had to get rid of all the 
back work; tomorrow Guilar’s project 
started. 

She lifted the phrenology-model pa- 
perweight and picked up the first report: 
Anastasia Nikoyan, 24. The attached 
photo showed a strong-faced blonde 
woman with three double chins. 

She’d be pretty if she lost some weight, 
Cass thought. A lot of people would. 
Well, it’s no great virtue on my part to 
be thin. I just don’t gain. 

She examined the scores: low to 
chance on everything but precognition. 
Strange. And precognition was such a 
rare ability. She made a note to run some 
more tests, and went on to the next 
subject: Matthew Zarnes, 21, mediocre 
in telepathy, chance-only scores on ev- 
erything else. She sighed. Such a number 



of subjects to test for so few positive 
results. It was worse than searching for 
the proverbial needle: most people 
wouldn’t believe in the needle if you 
found it and stuck them; they’d hide in 
the haystack. 

She had to hand it to whoever had 
selected the seventy-five subjects: they 
included doctors, nurses, laser techs, 
ex-shuttle pilots, teachers, students, 
evangelists, reporters, housekeepers, 
ex-construction workers, welfare recipi- 
ents, bankers, and whores. All weighed 
from two hundred fifty to three hundred 
pounds and up, except for one four- 
foot-ten Asiatic woman who weighed 
two hundred. 

Because of the number of subjects, 
Cass asked for and got an assistant. Even 
so her weekends and evenings were 
taken up with running tests, tests, and 
more tests, accommodating herself to 
seventy-five schedules, running endless 
series for statistical validity, and check- 
ing her assistant, who had fouled up one 
entire series by writing symbols with a 
scratchy pen instead of using a rubber 
stamp. Three subjects had been able to 
distinguish the different sounds a pen 
made when it recorded stars or wavy 
lines. It had happened to Rhine, too, but 



the assistant didn’t know that. 

Cass had no time for social life and 
no time to rest, unless it was while wait- 
ing out a broken appointment. She sat 
nibbling on a bowl of potato chips— her 
subjects were too anxious to perform if 
she didn’t keep food around— and read 
the news: 

FARMERS HOLD OUT AS 
CHICKEN PRICES SOAR . . . REVO- 
LUTION IN ARGENTINA, U.S. EM- 
BASSY BURNED . . . MIDEAST 
PIPELINECLOSURE THREATENED 
. . . PROBE REPORT FROM PLUTO 
. . . she hit “stop” for that and read that, 
as expected, no signs of life had been 
found. Smart Pluto. She hit “go”: ’ 
PRICE PROBLEMS TEMPORARY, 
SAYS PRESIDENT . . . REPORTERS 
ARRESTED . . . FUNDAMENTAL- 
ISTS BURN POPCONTROL 
CENTER . . . “stop”— same bunch that 
had been marching in protest, she no- 
ticed. Nut groups! 

Frank Fitzgerald stuck his head in the 
office door. “Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean to interrupt you.” 



“Just waiting for a late subject. Noth- 
ing on the news anyway.” She flicked 
off the set. 

Frank walked in and took a handful 
of potato chips. “1 was just wondering 
if you could come to a dinner party this 
Saturday. I’m serving chicken.” He 
waited expectantly. 

“Gee, Frank, how can you afford it? 
But I’ve got three subject to see Saturday 
night, it’s the only time they could 
come— that’s the problem with an unbi- 
ased sample, we don’t automatically get 
subjects with a lot of free time. Thanks, 
though.” 

Frank looked depressed. “Well, that’s 
the breaks. Tell you what— I’ll save you 
a piece, bring it Monday. What would 
you like?” 

“Just a wing, Frank. Just a wing will 
be fine. And say, thanks a lot, really. 
OK?” 

“Yeah.” 

“See you next Tuesday at three— don’t 
forget— it’ll be your turn.” 

“I won’t forget. I’d like to see what 
you do. I’ve been tested so much by now 
they ought to give me another degree.” 

“They have, Frank.” 

“Oh?” 

“The third degree.” 



The mind has talents as yet undreamed of. 
And some of those talents might have a 
very high survival value. 



Frank took another handful of chips 
and walked out smiling. “See ya.” 

D ammit, Guilar, I have been work- 
ing on it!” Cass shouted. 

“So why do I have reports from all 
the other people? Nearly complete re- 
ports? And little or nothing from you?” 
Guilar was cat-neat and prim as ever, 
but his tone was furious. “How can 1 
co-ordinate this project when I don’t 
have full cooperation?” 

“Cooperation? I’ll tell you about co- 
operation. How the bleedingell can I and 
one assistant run test batteries on sev- 
enty-five subjects— seventy-five, mind 
you— tests that take a minimum of six 
hours— when 1 get last choice on sched- 
uling? Competing against people who 
work a five-day week and want saint- 
hood if they come in on Saturday once 
in their lives? And then the damn sub- 
jects all have different schedules, and 
half of them don’t keep appointments— I 
envy you if you ever try any sort of 
therapy program with them, I really do!” 
Guilar sat, hands folded, and said 
slowly, “I hope you feel better now, Dr. 
Taiwan.” 

You sonofabitch, Cass thought. I hope 
you get so swamped when it’s your turn 
that you smell like skunk cabbage. She 
took a deep breath and said, “I have been 
under a lot of pressure. But I should have 
the rest of the subjects tested by next 
Wednesday evening— if they all show 
up— and by Friday I should have the 
statistics together.” 

“Send up the report the minute you’re 
finished,” Guilar said. “And I’ll want to 
see you Monday morning for discus- 
sion.” 

And to find out what it all means, Cass 
thought. You’re not going to like it one 
bit, and you’ll refuse to act on the data. 
But that’s your problem. The world will 
get along without you. 

“I’ll get right on it. Dr. Guilar,” she 
said. As she left she pulled a sesame bar 
from her pocket and began to eat, even 
though she wasn’t hungry. 

F rank and Cass sat in Cass’s office, 
nibbling cheese crackers. They were 
viewing the news: 

RUN ON POULTRY, RABBIT 
FARMS AS CONSUMERS STOCK 
FREEZERS . . . she pushed “stop.” “Do 
you know anyone with a freezer, 
Frank?” 

“Nope. There isn’t room for a good- 
sized one in an apartment. Besides, they 
use so much electricity— it isn’t much of 
a saving, now the rates have gone up 
again.” 

“Last summer,” Cass said, “All my 
food spoiled during the blackout. So 1 



sold my freezer. What’s the use?” She 
pushed “start”: . . . COAL, OIL 
SHORTAGE . . . BROWNOUTS PRE- 
DICTED FOR SUMMER . . . REVO- 
LUTION IN BRAZIL, AMERICAN 
COMPOUND LOOTED IN BRA- 
SILIA . . . 

“Same old stuff,” she said, switching 
off the set. “1 don’t feel like fighting the 
station crowds yet. Did 1 tell you 1 fin- 
ished the statistics today and handed the 
whole bag to Guilar?” 

“You said you were going to.” Frank 
reached for more food. “Did the results 
work out like you’d projected?” 

“Worse. Or better, depending on your 
point of view. You know my final corre- 
lation was plus 0.86?” 

“You’re kidding!” Frank said. “That’s 
awfully high.” 

“Well, I had to be sure. Especially in 
my field, since a lot of people don’t 
believe in psi powers anyway, 1 have to 
be specially careful. But a 0.86 correla- 
tion—” She looked down at her still-slim 
figure. “I’ve got a long way to go: 1 hope 
it doesn’t hit too fast. 1 could have had 
a head start, like you, but, as 1 said, 1 
only study psi— 1 don’t practise it.” 
“Talking about head starts,” Frank 
said, “I told you about my grandmother 
who had premonitions. I’ve checked my 
family history: her grandmother came 
over to the States in 1842—1 always 
thought she’d come over in the big wave 
of Irish immigrations, but 1 was wrong.” 
“1842?” Cass was puzzled. “So?” 
“Well, that was before the Famine. 
Two years before. The immigrants came 
in 1845-1849, when passage was exorbi- 
tant. If scurvy and starvation didn’t get 
them, cholera likely would. But great- 
great-grandma had come over three 
years before.” 

Why?” 

“She just had a feeling. She had to 
come to America. Everybody at home 
thought she was crazy, of course. But 
she had to emigrate. It was lucky she 
did, too: she learned English and mar- 
ried the son of an exiled Irish lord. When 
the immigrants came she was able to act 
as an interpreter and set up soup kitch- 
ens and arrange shelter for as many of 
them as she could.” 

“She had it easy,” Cass said. “All she 
had to do was leave Ireland for America. 
Where can we go?” 

“It’s corning, and it can’t be stopped,” 
Frank said. “Some of us will live through 
it, though. Some of us, 1 guess, sort of 
knew in advance. I’m a city boy, but I’m 
reading all 1 can about hunting and 
farming, for later.” 

He reached into the bowl with stubby 
fingers and took another handful of 
crackers. So did Cass, o 
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WILLIAM ROTSLER 

from page 39 

have matter transmitters now,” the per- 
son might likely say, “That’s nice. Does 
it use much power?” They would have 
no idea of the impact such a device 
would have on society, any more than 
they realized, truly with television was 
doing, or cars, or maybe even the electric 
light. It was something that was happen- 
ing, that was all. But even science fiction 
falls short— always— of a true prediction 
of the future. The future is always wilder 
than the predictions. Look how every- 
thing we were taught about space is 
turning out to be dead wrong, or quite 
different! 

Vertex: Have you thought about writing 
about anything deliberately sexy, the 
future of sex, say, in science fiction? 
Rotsler: Yes, I thought that might be 
a natural for me. 

Vertex: New positions . . . 

Rotsler: No, new positions aren’t going 
to make it. The Kama Sutra is a sort 
of checklist of possibilities. I’ve been all 
through that and I find most of them 
are . . . well. I started to say “pain in 
the ass” but you might misinterpret that 
. . . most of them are achievable, but 
more like seeing how many people can 
get into a phone booth. A lot of so what. 
It doesn’t mean anything, the fact that 
you can make it in null gravity, or hang 
from the ceiling with two wallabies and 
a schooner of jello. 

But what is very significant now, and 
which has been almost totally ignored 
by the science fiction writers, is the 
women’s liberation movement. It is 
changing and is going to change the 
sexual relationships, yet s-f writers seem 
to go right on making 1950 sexual rela- 
tionships “work” in their stories. No way. 
Not that cultures don’t swing back and 
forth in their feelings and what they 
consider important, but I think this is 
an undeniable on-going situation that 
demands consideration by all writers and 
most notably by those pretending to 
“predict” the future. I don’t mean having 
a woman captain a starship but act just 
like a man in the same situation. She 
may or may not act that way, and that 
is for the story to decide, but those are 
“switches” and not evolution. 

Another area where science fiction 
hasn’t progressed is in a truly different 
future. Almost everything you read is 
just “today” with the added spice of “if 
this goes on.” Just an extension of “now” 
rather than a truly evolved future. Of 
course, this is really difficult to do and 
still have a foot in today, enough iden- 
tification for a present day reader to 
follow. I’m as guilty as any other s-f 
writer and my only excuse is that I’m 
new at it. It’s not a reason, but it is an 



excuse. I think. 

Science fiction hasn’t done much in 
the way of keeping up with modern 
literary development, either. Perhaps 
that can be excused by saying when you 
are dealing with worlds and concepts 
unknown to the reader, or out of his 
culture or thought patterns, then you 
must present these ideas in an easily 
digested form, something familar to him, 
her or it. Perhaps you can excuse that, 
and perhaps not. 

Writing in this “special field” of 
science fiction may be more retarded 
than other fields of writing, or the visual 
arts. There has been nothing written in 
the SF field as radically new as, say, 
Ulysses was in its time. Ideas, yes; writ- 
ing, no. 

I’m not interested in writing stories 
about “switches” on sexual situations, on 
the social changes that come from that, 
perhaps an ordered world in which na- 
tionwide computers mate you with the 
ideally perfect mate, approved by the 
Gene Pool Management Group, and 
where the social scientists “advise” you 
from positions of power. Screw that. Sex 
is fun! It’s not something you do ef- 
ficiently. That is not one of its specifi- 
cations. Sex is nature’s flower, nature’s 
way of making it all attractive and in- 
suring the preservation of the race. It’s 
fun, and we should all practice it a lot 
. . . get efficient that way, maybe. 
Vertex: Why are the only stories you’ve 
written are science fiction? 

Rotsler: I’ve only written a couple dozen 
science fiction stories, and a novel and 
a half. 

Vertex: That’s more than Stanley Wein- 
baum wrote in his life! If you were 
Mozart you’d be dead by now, do you 
know that? I know you write all those 
articles and some articles come out 
looking like stories, but why is the only 
fiction you write science fiction? 

Rotsler: Because it is the only kind that 
interests me. There are no restrictions 
in style, you can write it in any style, 
from Grand Lieber to Flourescent Elli- 
son, from Cool Clarke to the robots of 
Larry Niven. 

Vertex: Do you get annoyed at editorial 
criticism? 

Rotsler: Not so far. It’s been very help- 
ful. I’m just a beginner. Getting nomin- 
ated for awards and even this interview 
makes me feel very strange, like I’m up 
there with the Biggies, and I don’t feel 
I deserve it. I’ll take what help I can 
get, but I never take it blindly. 

Vertex: What would be a good ending 
for this interview? 

Rotsler: I’m sorry. I only believe in be- 
ginnings . . . o 
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VABULOUS 

from page 47 



checked within each stage and the space- 
craft. 

Finally, the high bay door is once 
more opened and the crawler-transporter 
lifts up the awesome weight of the 
spaceship and launcer and ever so slowly 
transfers the assemblage to the launching 
site. The bay door closes and the Vertical 
Assembly Building is ready for its next 
job of precision macro-assembly. 

After completion of the Skylab series, 
it now appears that the joint Ameri- 
can-Russian earth-orbit rendezvous will 
be the next forseeable time an Apollo/ 
Saturn will be assembled in the VAB. 

The space program’s next big project 
is the Space Shuttle. One of the VAB’s 
high bays is already being converted to 
accomodate the reusable booster and 
orbiter combination. The VAB will be 
in use for as long as the space program 
utilizes rockets that will fit through the 
high bay doors. At this point in NASA’s 
truncated mission, that looks like more 
than enough versatility. 

The Vertical Assembly Building has 
one other use; storage of the Saturn 
stages. The unused stages are kept along 
the transfer aisle in plastic wrappings 
filled with dessicants and other protec- 
tive agents. 

For a visitor who feels deeply about 
mankind’s involvement in space and 
America’s committment to that effort, 
those storage areas are the saddest sight 
on the Cape. 

There are other signs of disuse; the 
firing room used for Apollo 11 is now 
completely powered down and looks like 
a ghost town of covered consoles; the 
mission simulators that our astronauts 
trained on have all been moved to 
Houston; and even the visitors to the 
tourist center act as if they are visiting 
a museum rather than an active space- 
port. 

But there is something almost pitiable 
about the storage area in the VAB. 

The giant Saturn stages lie dead and 
dismembered. The translucent plastic 
wraps filled with cloudy dessicants are 
all too remindful of shrouds. Stenciled 
signs carry epitaphs such as “Saturn S 
IVB Stage. No Mission.” and “Saturn 
S II Stage. No Mission.” 

But perhaps someday a fully assem- 
bled Apollo/ Saturn, or even more pow- 
erful vehicle, will again roll majestically 
through the high bay doors of the VAB 
and out into the bright Florida sun. 
Mankind will again be on his way to 
the Moon, to Mars and. most hopefully, 
beyond. NASA and the Vertical Assem- 
bly Building will be ready whenever 
America dares to dream again, o 
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He wasn’t sure just who he had 
a date with, or what was going 
to happen when he got there, ' 
but he was sure that it was 
• going fo be interesting. 



fiction /WALT LiEBSCHER 

artist/SUSAN JENKINS 





T he phone rang and it gave me quite a start. 
Instead of the usual jangling summons to 
answer, the ring was sweet and mellow, 
somewhat like the unique sound of a glass 
harmonica. 

Puzzled, I lifted the receiver, gave out 
with a quizzical ‘‘Hello,” and received another 
surprise. 

‘‘Hi, Walt darling, this is Elona Blake. How 
are you?” 

“Fine,” I uttered, “just fine.” Who in the hell 
was Elona Blake? 

“I can tell you’re puzzled.” The voice was 
extremely pleasant. “Bob and I met you at the 
writers meeting the other night at the Lindlers. 
Remember?” 

“Of course I do. And how are you?” Nothing 
wrong with a little white lie. 

“Oh, we’re both fine. Bob finished his script 
outline last night and the producer is ecstatic.”* 

a 



“Gee, that's great.” 

“So we’ve decided to celebrate. I know this 
is short notice, but are you doing anything Sat- 
urday night?” 

“Let me check a minute.” Actually I wanted 
a bit of time. I hadn't the slightest idea who 
the Blakes were, and the meeting had been at 
the Schindlers. Lindler-Schindler, an easy mis- 
take. Oh, hell, why not. Besides she sounded 
so pleasant. Too pleasant? Forget it. 

I returned to the phone. ‘Tm free Saturday. 
What’s up?” 

“Dinner. About 7:30. OK?” 

“Fine. How do I get there?” 

“You’d better get a pencil and paper and take 
down the directions. We live in one of those 
places you can’t hardly get to yet. Several of 
our friends refuse to come up here. They say 
they’re afraid of the Indians.” She giggled 
gently. 




“I’ll bring my tomahawk. Ready.” 
“You familiar with the area above 
Laurel Canyon?” 

“Vaguely.” 

“Well, take Laurel Canyon to Lookout 
Mountain. You can turn left only. Go 
up Lookout to Sunset Park, left again 
until you come to the fog bank.” 

“That the name of a street?” 
“Everyone asks that. No, a real live 
fog bank. It’s one of those peculiar 
pockets where the fog never seems to 
dissipate. Thick, too. Drive right on 
through. Takes only a couple of seconds. 
Turn right at the first street— Paradise 
Enow.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

“Honest, that’s the name. Continue to 
the top of the hill to 1311. There’s a sign 
at the beginning of the entrance. Says 
Nepenthe in big letters. How’s that grab 
you?” 

“Well, I’m undecided.” 

“About what?” 

“Whether I should wear a fez, or a 
halo.” 

“For God’s sake don’t bother about 
dressing.” 

“Good, I’ll come au naturel.” 

“If that’s your bag, you do just that. 
We’re very informal.” 

“Obviously.” 

“You’re a dear. See you on Saturday. 
Oh, and by the way, would you mind 
coming alone. 1 mean without Mari.” 
She knew Mari? “I seem to have wound 
up with a surfeit of females.” 

“No such thing for me.” 

“I’m well aware of that. I’m sure you 
will find my houris well, shall we say, 
provocative.” 

“Good, I’ll gird my loins.” 

“You do that. See you Saturday.” 

I stood there in a daze for a moment, 
mulling the conversation. Houris? Para- 
dise Enow? Nepenthe? Shades of the 
Arabian Nights and stuff like that. 

“Well, Mister,” I said to myself, “you 
seem to have an adventure in store.” 

1 went back to bed, promptly fell 
asleep, and for the first time in years, 
had a highly erotic, and exceedingly 
damp dream. 



F or some unknown reason the next 
few days seemed to drag by and I 
became increasingly anxious for Satur- 
day night to roll around. I even abstained 
from my favorite type of horizontal ath- 
letics, which prompted Mari, who lived 
next door, to accuse me of going through 
change of life. When 1 told her I was 
going out alone on Saturday, she really 
went into a tizzy and promptly informed 
me that fun and games was a two way 
street, and that she intended to travel 
down the primrose path with a ven- 
geance. 

Saturday finally arrived and I com- 
pulsively spent the whole day grooming 
and preening— haircut, manicure, work 
out, steam bath, massage, the works. 

My best loafers, pocketless form fit- 
ting slacks, my most expensive white 
turtle neck sweater, a very masculine 
tweed coat, socks to match, a whiff of 
clean, lemony cologne, and I was ready. 
As 1 walked out the door, 1 bumped into 
Mari. 

“How do I look?” 

She looked me up and down. “Like 
a high priced Hollywood hustler. Got 
a date with a producer?” 

“Thanks, bitch,” I said, and whistled 
myself down the stairs. 

I implicitly followed the directions 
Elona had given me and eventually came 
to the fog bank, as she had called it. 
It looked like a congealed mass of 
crawling grey maggots. As instructed, I 
drove, or shall I say slithered, through. 
The unexpected sudden brightness 
burned my eyes. Before the fog bank 
the night had been black and damp, and 
after, well it was sort of a soft rosy twi- 
light. Startling to say the least. 

Strange change. Everything seemed 
Just a bit brighter, the road cleaner, the 
trees greener, the air sweeter. I sucked 
in two big lungfuls of air and felt tre- 
mendously exhilarated. Had 1 been here 
before? Nonsense. 

I found Paradise Enow and still didn’t 
believe it. A pink and red road sign? 
Private road? No, there were other 
houses on the way. But with minarets? 
Probably a new housing development 
called Arabian Acres or some such 
inanity. 

1 came to NEPENTHE, drove up the 
driveway, and was confronted with an 
turn to page 91 
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What puzzled him was 
that even when It 
was all over, when 
It was nothing but a 
beautiful memory, 
he wasn’t sure what 
really happened. 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATORY 

from page 75 



After passing through another 150 feet 
of pyramid, the tunnel opens into the 
Grand Gallery, a tall, narrow room 
which works perfectly as an observation 
chamber, being an open slit exactly on 
the meridian of earth and perfect for 
measuring celestial movement. A room 
such as this would be the only possible 
w ays of accurately mapping the sky avail- 
able before the invention of the tele- 
scope. Of course, this works only while 
the top of the Grand Gallery is open 
to the .skies. In other words, before the 
top half of the pyramid is completed. 
And in case you’re thinking “top half’ 
is just an approximation, the level at 
which the Grand Gallery opens contains 
a Hat area exactly one half the si/e of 
the pyramid's base. 

But the fact that the Grand Gallery 
could be used as an astronomical obser- 
vatory only at the time when the pyra- 
mid is half completed does not detract 
from the possibility of the theory that 
the pyramid is an observatory. After all. 
they did not have telescopes, and the 
length of time necessary to completely 
map the skies and determine the motions 
of all the visible stars would not be that 
long. The Grand Gallery was used as 
an observatory, the job was linished. and 
the construction continued to fullill the 
other design purposes of the great pyra- 
mid. 

Oh. yes. A couple of other things 
which could be determined through 
having a slit such as the Grand Gallery 
right on a north-south meridian, and 
exactly oriented to that meridian. T he 
fact that the earth, and all the other 
planets, revolves around the sun. and the 
relative positions of the planets, could 
easily be shown, beating Copernicus to 
the punch by several thousands of years. 
Also, with the instruments available at 
the time andihe Grand Gallery it could 
be shown that their is a precession of 
the equinox of one-half degree every 36 
years, and a complete prece.ssion every 
twenty-six thousand years. 

O nce the astronomical measurements 
were completed and codified the 
great pyramid could be completed and 
go into use as an almanac and timepiece 
extraordinary. Given a structure over 400 
feet tall at the latitude of the pyramid, 
perfectly vertical and with an exact ori- 
entation from which to make measure- 
ments, It might be possible to measure 
the length of the year and time the com- 
ing of the solstices with great accuracy. 
To make these measurements, though, 
on the opposite side of the pyramid from 
the sun there would have to be a very 
accurate measuring grid. 



Moses Cotsworth advanced this 
theory, then went to Kgypt to see if he 
could find any sign of a measuring grid 
to the north of the great pyramid. He 
worked out what the grid should look 
like, and w hat sort of accuracy could be 
expected. What he found astounded 
even him. 

T he grid was not only there, but in 
layout it was better than he had antici- 
pated. had tw ice the number of orienta- 
tion points he had thought possible, and 
using the grid the summer and winter 
solstices could be measured accurately 
and the length of the solar year deter- 
mined to within two decimal places. 
There is no explanation of how that grid 
might relate to the great pyramid as a 
tomb. It's only possible use is as a 
super-sundial, calibrated with phenom- 
enal accuracy to measure not hours and 
minutes, but seasons and years. 

A nother aspect of the great pyramid 
is that it seems to have been used 
as a universal standard for weights and 
measures. The weights are long-gone, 
but the standards for measurements are 
built right into the pyramid. Measure- 
ments which have since been lost, even 



though the standards haven’t. And chief 
among the standards is the so-called 
King’s Sarcophagus. As mentioned ear- 
lier. the sarcophagus is of a shape w hich 
makes it unlikely it was ever used for 
that purpose, and it is too large to have 
been brought in once the pyramid was 
finished. It had to be placed in the King’s 
Chamber before the last half of the pyr- 
amid was completed. Which is rather 
unlikely if it was to act as a coffin. 

However, if it was a standard for the 
measurements then in use. things look 
a bit different. Even if the pyramid was 
built in the reign of Cheops, some 4.500 
years ago, the most advanced tools 
available would have been made from 
a rather poor quality bronze. At that time 
man was barely out of the stone age, 
and certainly not into the iron age. So 



far as we know. 

But the sarcophagus is made of a very 
special kind of granite which is found 
nowhere in Egypt, so dense it would 
require tungsten-carbide saws to cut it. 
and diamond-tipped drills to hollow out 
the center to the accuracy w hich actually 
has been found. But it was made, and 
made before the pyramid was com- 
pleted. And placed in a spot where the 
temperature holds at an exact and un- 
varying 68 degrees. An even temperature 
such as the even temperature we use to 
hold our weight and measures at an exact 
size. 

We don’t know how the sarcophagus 
was made, but there have been explana- 
tions. Explanations which lead us into 
the geodetic aspects of the great pyra- 
mid. 

T here have been many theories put 
forth, many books written, in the 
past few years postulating that earth has 
been repeatedly visited from space, that 
the gods we worship are actually but dim 
memories of alien beings from the stars, 
that anything unexplained in history is 
merely the work of an extraterrestrial 
being. 



Many aspects of the great pyramid, 
especially geographic and geoditic 
aspects, lend support to the theory that 
it was built by, or at least at the direction 
of, beings far ahead of the men of that 
period in scientific development. The 
length of the base is equal to one-eighth 
of a minute of a degree of latitude at 
the equator. Therefore twice the perim- 
eter would equal one minute of latitude, 
accurate to one centimeter. The apothem 
equals one-tenth of a minute of latitude 
at the 29th parallel. T he great pyramid 
is located exactly on the 29th parallel. 
Unless these two figures are pure coinci- 
dence. it indicates that the builders knew 
that degree of latitude is shortest at the 
equator and increases as one approaches 
the pole. But the chance of these two 
measurements being coincidence are 



The legends, many today accepted 
as facts, detailing how the great 
pyramid was built simply won’t 
stand up to a close scrutiny. 




greatly lessened when you eonsider that 
if the eireuml'erenee of the base is used 
to represent the equator, then the dis- 
tanee from the base to the apex exactly 
represents the distanee from the equator 
to the north pole. Exactly even when it 
is taken into consideration that the earth 
IS not a true sphere, but is slightly flat- 
tened at the poles. And. finally, if you 
take an equal surface projection map of 
earth, one that shows the various land 
masses in true-size relationship to each 
other, rather than in true perspective as 
you would have when looking at a globe, 
you will find that the great pyramid lies 
on a line exactly dividing the northern 
and southern hemispheres into equal 
land masses, and on one of the few lines 
which can be drawn dividing the land 
masses into equal east and west group- 
ings. Again, coincidence? 

As stated earlier, books have been 
written claiming that all this was the 
work of beings from amtther world, far 
surpassing us in intelligence, who visited 
liarth before the dawn of recorded his- 
tory. But man has been recording history 
for only some live thousand years, but 
he has been potentially as intelligent as 
he is now fur some jifty-thousand years. 
We cannot in certainty even say when 
the great pyramid was built. Oh. we 
know it wasn't built thirty or forty thou- 
sand years ago. It wouldn't still be 
around, if that was the case. But it was 
built at least live Ihousand years ago. 
and many scientists concede that it could 
be at least fifteen thousand years old. 
Which means that at its newest it was 
built Just prior to the dawn of recorded 
history. Who knows what civilization 
might have flourished long before the 
reign of Cheops? What civilization might 
have perished, leaving behind only the 
great pyramid, and the Sphinx, which 
is considered to be even older, as re- 
minders that they were here? To assume 
that man reached a level where the pyr- 
amid could be built, say the same level 
of technology which prevailed a thou- 
sand years before Christ, then fell back 
to a stone age level for a few millennia, 
seems a much more logical thesis than 
that man was visited from the stars, and 
thence came the great pyramid. 

Whatever idea you wish to accept, 
though, it is now clear that the great 
pyramid was built as more than merely 
the container for a dead king. Whether 
it was an observatory, man's first obser- 
vatory, built to increase man's knowl- 
edge of the stars, or as a temple to the 
beings who visited man from the stars, 
it was, in essence, man’s first step to- 
wards those same stars. Man’s first ob- 
servatory. O 
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POTPOURRI 

from page 14 

pulled at and pinched by the other fe- 
males since her capture; now she saw 
them leaving. She relaxed, chin sinking 
onto her chest; no instinct bade her seek 
shelter yet. nor would she have until she 
became cold, had the bull not seen and 
smelled her. 

The wind stirring the branches of the 
trees ob.scured the slight noise he made 
dropping down from his low branch. 
Arms loose, hands hanging below his 
knees, he crept up behind her. She had 
not moved. Her scent was strong and 
the bull felt a pulse stirring in his loins. 
He waited, breathing deeper, drinking 
in the rich smell, feeling the pulse throb 
stronger. 

When the impul.se came he culfed her 
to the side. She scrambled in panic, 
stirring up du.st, covering them both. The 
bull had mated several times in the 
harem he had inherited from the old 
one he knew how the female should 
behave, the bending posture she should 
have assumed, but apparently she did 
not know and was terrified. In her 
scramblings she rose to her knees and 
tried to scurry on all fours. He lunged 
onto her back, hips jerking spasmodi- 
cally. She twisted from his pawing arms, 
trying to wrest herself from the thighs 
that clamped her. Irritation Hooded the 
bull and he reached up. grasped a hand- 
ful of hair and slammed her face into 
the hard ground. She went limp. He 
canted her hips up lunging for the place 
so easily found in the other females, 
found and nicked it at last, moving until 
he-overwhelmed— could move no 
longer but sank onto her prone body. 

They lay in the dust until the bull grew 
cold in the dark and rose, disengaging. 
The female stirred, whining in pain, and 
drew up into a knot. Standing over her, 
the bull cuffed her again, with le.ss force 
this time, having no need to subdue. He 
reached under her below the shoulders, 
pulled her up to his side, and started 
walking toward the places where the 
pack went to sleep or to escape rain. 

As he ventured into the first few door- 
ways, he was met with snarls. Tiring by 
this time, he unceremoniously dropped 
the female when he found an empty 
room, walked to a corner and dropped 
to the floor, curling up for warmth. The 
female had stopped whimpering by this 
time. She gazed round-eyed at the room, 
as though she had never been in one 
before. Cold soon overcame her curiosity 
and she tried to huddle by the door. It 
was colder there. She crawled around 
the small littered room looking for 
warmth and was surprised to find it near 
the bull. She did not hesitate to lay down 
close but did not touch him; he sensed 



her and rolled over to throw an arm and 
leg over her, drawing her to him. They 
slept. 

The room slowly became gray and this 
together with the noises the birds made 
in the trees, woke the young bull's pack. 

The female stirred first, cramped 
under the bull’s weight, then he stirred 
and moved enough so that she eased out 
from under him. As she drew back away 
from him, the litter at her feet rustled 
and clinked. Shining bits caught her eye 
and soon she was on all fours examining 
the heaps of all the things that lay 
around them. 

She sifted through papers, tossing 
magazines aside; the written word was 
useless to her now— she had forgotten 
how to read. 

They had all forgotten how to read, 
how to speak, and thought was reduced 
to reaction. 

The crumpled headlines that screamed 
“WHAT IS BECOMING OF US 
ALL?????’’ did not scream to her or to 
the bull that stirred to wakefulness in 
the room that had once been an office. 
Piles of theories lay around them— some 
feasible, others, the products of disin- 
tegrating minds, incoherent. 

Awake now, the bull sprang to his feet, 
crouching then stretching. He saw the 
female but chose to ignore her, poked 
incuriously at overturned bits of furni- 
ture, then shuffled to the door. She fol- 
lowed. Out of the room, out to the trees, 
winding down. 



THE SHAKESPEARE 
SHOW 



by Scott Edelstein 



T he time machine was invented in the 
year 2006. 

The first man to travel back in time 
more than a century was an English 
scholar. He went, by himself, on a uni- 
versity-sponsored journey back to the 
time of Shakespeare and Marlowe. He 
took with him a tiny videotape unit, 
three spools of videotape, a compact 
portable typewriter, three ball-point 
pens, and a ream of paper. 

He never came back, and nobody ever 
found out why. 

That was in 2009. 

Nobody tried the same thing again 
until 2021. The man who mustered up 
the courage to make the second trip was 
also an English scholar. His journey was 
paid for by the English Department of 
North Central University. He also went 



alone. 

Before he left, the English Department 
gave him a farewell banquet. 

His name was Andrew Jeremiah Balin. 

“. . . and so. Mr. Balin. myself and all 
my esteemed colleagues wish you the 
very best of luck.” Dr. Rodney Nash, 
head of the Department, grinned tooth- 
ily and extended a shriveled hand. 

Balin took it and shook it quickly. He 
swallowed. “Uh, thanks.” he mumbled. 

Two professors brought out the time- 
travel pack, and everyone at the banquet 
clapped as Balin struggled clumsily into 
it. 

“Well. Mr. Balin,” Nash drawled, “we 
at North Central—” 

Panting. Balin moved his hand to the 
side of the pack and pressed a switch. 

He vanished with a small explosion . . . 

. . . and reappeared eight seconds later, 
after spending the better part of a month 
in the seventeenth century. 

There was a thunderous burst of ap- 
plause. 

But Balin no longer appeared as he 
had a few seconds before. His clothes 
were very ragged, his hair was dirty and 
matted, and he had an untrimmed beard. 
His face was haggard, and his eyes were 
bulging and streaked with red. Each eye 
had a huge purple bag underneath it. 
The time-travel pack was encrusted with 
mud. His body was noticeably thinner. 
He stank. 

"Oh God. oh God,” he moaned softly, 
swaying back and forth on unsteady legs. 

“Here, let me help you.” Nash said, 
placing a steadying hand on Balin’s 
shoulder. 

“The pack,” Balm panted, shaking. 
“Get the . . . pack off. Get me a chair.” 

Grunting, Nash managed to remove 
the filthy pack from Balin’s body. 
Someone pushed a chair over and Balin 
collapsed onto it, breathing harshly. 

“Are you all right?” Nash asked as 
the applause died down. “I can phone 
for an ambulance.” 

Balin shook his head. “The tape.” he 
said, pointing a finger at the pack. 

“The video tape? You want us to play 
the video tape right now?” 

“The tape.” 

Nash detached the videotape camera 
from the pack, opened the top. and took 
out a tiny spool. 

Balin coughed. 

A videotape player and television 
hookup had been brought in at the be- 
ginning of the banquet in preparation 
for Balin’s tape. Nash gave the tape to 
a professor, who threaded it in the player 
and announced that it was ready. 

Balin’s chest heaved; he coughed and 
turn to page 93 
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A THREE LETTER WORD CALLED LOVE 



from page 86 

edifice that can only be described as an 
embellished Taj Mahal. 1 put on the 
brakes, turned off the motor and sat for 
quite a while, eyeing the beauty and 
breathing in the intoxicating air which 
was now redolent with the perfume of 
thousands of flowers that had no earthly 
right to be that beautiful. 

“Stunning, isn’t it?” 

1 turned my head and was confronted 
with another type of beauty, very defi- 
nitely of the female variety. 

“Incredible Elona.” I took a chance. 
I didn’t know her from Adam. 

“We’ve been her for quite some time, 
and frankly the sense of awe never 
dwindles. It’s sort of like the thrill you 
get every time you cross the Golden 
Gate bridge. Enduring beauty.” 

I rolled up the car window, got out 
of the car, closed the door and locked 
it. This seemed to amuse her. 

“Why the quizzical look?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Did it show? It’s just 
that we never bother to lock any doors. 
There seems to be no need.” 

I didn’t believe it. “In this day and 
age?” 

“Honest. There hasn’t been a crime 
around here in eons. But do come inside. 
Several of the girls are waiting to see 
if you measure up to my glowing report 
of your handsomeness, and your charm.” 
“Hope 1 measure up.” 

“Don’t fret, you will.” 

The interior of the house was exqui- 
site. The susurration of an incredibly 
beautiful fountain in the center of the 
room, and the lack of ordinary furniture 
seemed to infuse my body with a sense 
of peace and contentment. A world of 
wonder. 1 was immersed in a riot of 
color, of mountains of luxurious pillows, 
of carpeted terraces that negated sofas 
or chairs, of luxury quite incredible, and 
yet so completely right. 1 breathed in the 
sweet air. deeply, in an attempt to gain 
composure, and the introductions to the 
beautiful people began. 

When I say beautiful people. 1 mean 
that literally. The women were exotic, 
voluptuous, desirable, you name it. The 
men were handsome, rugged, charming, 
affable, sensitive. 

“You remember my husband, Rob- 
ert.” Elona was saying. “The Newells, 
Kris and Lil, the Pinktons, Terri and 
Tom, the Russells, Elo and Sam. the Van 
Doghs, A. E. and Mayne, Riona, Cathy, 
Breesa— ” 

“Pleased, charmed, glad to, plea- 
sure—’’ 1 ran out of amenities and just 
nodded. 

“So.” said Elona. “now that you have 
run the gauntlet, let’s give you a drink 



and let you open up a bit.” 

“Christ,” I heard myself saying, “I feel 
like a frog in a field full of pink flamin- 
gos. They’re beautiful.” 

“Relax handsome, the best part is they 
are just as beautiful inside.” 

And they were. Charming, witty, con- 
versationalists. sincere flatterers, lovely. 
Before long 1 felt completely at home. 

Elona offered me a glass, dropped a 
small pill into it, and filled it with an 
amber colored liquid. With a slight bit 
of apprehension I sipped it. Ambrosia. 
A subtle combination of guava, co- 
coanut, a tinge of lemon, and a faint 
shadow of rum. 

“Don’t worry,” Elona said. “It’s not 
a drug. Euphoric yes. but not a drug, 
at least not in your sense.” 

“You read my mind?” 

“A bit. We all can. A couple more 
sips and you’ll do likewise. Helps to 
belong, to be a part. 

I hastily downed two man-sized gulps 
and a mild euphoria did set in. And she 
was right. I had but to look at one of 
them and I sensed the thoughts. All 
good, all good. My God, they’re angels. 

Riona, one of the unattached girls, 
came over to me. She gave me such an 
intense look of appraisal I suddenly felt 
completely naked. 

“If you feel that way, you might as 
well take them off. You have no secrets 
from us.” 

“But. But,” I hesitated. “Well Tm 
slightly aroused.” 

“Well, 1 should hope so. I would feel 
damned inadequate if you weren’t.” 

I took off my clothes. It seemed such 
a natural thing to do. and I was amazed 
at the absolute lack of shame. A quick 
glance around revealed the others were 
doing likewi.se. 

If I explained, in very explicit terms, 
what transpired in the next few hours, 
you wouldn’t believe it, and besides it 
would befoul something intensely beau- 
tiful. Every erotic thought or dream 1 
had ever envisioned was completely ful- 
filled. There were women, one. two, 
sometimes three or four at once, and 
there were men, and we were all as one. 
and everything, no matter what, seemed 
suddenly natural and clean. Once, when 
1 hesitated, one of the girls said “If it’s 
love, there’s nothing wrong with it.” 

1 thought of a series of books I had 
read as a young man. in which the phrase 
unendurable pleasure indefinitely pro- 
longed played an integral part. 

And 1 thought of a three letter word, 
which somehow had lost its meaning, 
and a four letter word, a good four letter 
word had taken its place. It was love. 



Pure, wonderful, godawful lovely 
peaceful love. 

When it was over, and I was leaving, 
I looked at Elona and wondered if 1 
would ever see her again. How in the 
hell could I ever repay for such an eve- 
ning. 

“No, you’ll never see us again. If you 
have learned, that’s all that matters. Rec- 
ompense is not what we look for. Just 
remember, and pass it on to others.” 

“I’ll try.” I said. “Oh. God. how I’ll 
try.” 

Then she ki.ssed me and suddenly I 
was through the fog bank and back to. 
what shall f call it. reality! 

As I floated up the stairs to my apart- 
ment. I noticed Mari standing at the top. 

“Well, lover boy.” she started, and 1 
.sensed she was about to .say something 
bitchy. But she hesitated, and 1 smiled 
at her. 

I could see her melt. It was uncanny. 
“Whatever happened to you,” she said. 
“You look like Jesus.” 

Without another word she followed 
me into my apartment and immediately 
took off her clothes. And we made love. 
For a long, long time we loved each 
other. 

Eater, her head resting on my chest. 
I puffed away several strands of golden 
hair that had fallen across my lips. 

“Happy?” 1 asked. 

“That’s not the word.” she answered. 
“Delirious. Let’s face it. You were 
always a good stud, all animal and excit- 
ing. I had no complaints. But tonight. 
Tonight you showed me afi'ection. hon- 
est to goodness, real affection.” 

“I felt it too.” 

“What happened earlier? Where did 
you go? To church?” 

“Church.” I sighed. “Not quite. But 
.somewhere, somehow, ages and ages 
ago. and for some unknown reason. I 
think I spent a few wondrous hours in 
another world. I think I was given a 
glimpse of Paradise.” 

“Well, anyway it worked.” said Mari. 
Immediately I sensed she hadn’t meant 
to speak out loud. 

“What the hell did you mean by that?” 
I asked a bit too sharply. 

“Never mind. Lover Boy.” Gently she 
started to run her fingers through the 
hair on my chest. 

I started to pursue the matter, but a 
pleasant tingle in my groin erased the 
question from my mind and I was soon 
caught up in more pleasureable pursuits. 

Oftentimes, whenever I watch her 
closely, and marvel over the uncanny 
way she manipulates our children, I 
wonder! O 



ECO-CORNER 




E ver\’ power source presently avail- 
able prixJuces some kind oi' pollu- 
tion. Fossil fuel systems make the oxides 
of nitrogen vital to smog. Nuclear plants 
create vast quantities of hot water at 
places we don't need it, as well as nu- 
clear wastes that must be stored for 
thousands of years. CJeothermal systems 
spew out brines. Kven the most pollu- 
tion-free sy.stem of all, hydro-electric 
power, dams .swift-moving rivers and 
drowns hundreds of thousands of acres; 
or else put unsightly power-plants in 
waterfalls. 

Every one of the various pollutants 
can be handled, of course, and there are 
advantages to each one. We will need 
them all for the next few decades. For 
the long term, though, industrial civili- 
zation needs a power source that creates 
no pollution whatever; that adds no en- 
ergy to the Earth system as a whole; that 
is renewable in hours, days, or weeks, 
rather than the millions of years fossil 
fuel regeneration requires; and which 
will have pleasant rather than unpleasant 
by-products. 

Solar screens might do that. Unfortu- 
nately. the technology doesn’t exist to 
put them in space where they can be 
in sunlight 24 hours a day; and the only 
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efficient power storage methods we have 
seem to have bad side effects. We 
shouldn’t discount solar screens over the 
long term, but before we can use them, 
we need more and better technology. 

The same is true with that great hope, 
fusion; only doubled and in spades. It 
took forty years to get commercially 
attractive power from fission; and fusion 
isn’t even to the stage that Fermi was 
when he started that first graphite-heavy 
water pile in the squash court of the 
University of Chicago. 

Yet there is a power source that meets 
all our requirements. It is instantly re- 



newed. and has a potential for generat- 
ing more power than we can ever use. 
Plants can be located out of sight, and 
the by-products are likely to be cheap 
proteins and cheap fresh water. The 
technology to get this power at costs very 
nearly competitive with present methods 
is already on the shelf. 

Throughout the band between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, the surface of the sea stands at 
about 25°C or 77°F. Deep underneath 
these tropical seas, though, the water is 
a constant 5°C. The resulting 20°C tem- 
perature difference is equivalent to a 
waterfall of over 90 feet. Few hydro- 
electric plants operate with a higher 
pressure head; and there is a nearly 
infinite amount of warm and cold water 
available. 

In 1929 George Claude actually built 
a shore-based power plant that produced 
22 kilowatts of useful power from sea 
temperature differences. Fie never made 
it economic, because the technology 
wasn’t available in his day; but now 
things are different. The turbines to pro- 
duce useful electricity from the sea could 
be bought off the shelf. 

Claude used water as the working 
fluid for his system. Water has a very 
low vapor pressure, far too low for an 
efficient system, and of course its boiling 
point is very much higher than the max- 
imum temperatures available from the 
sea. The systems now under study by 
the University of Amherst among others 
use propane, which boils at a far lower 
temperature. The great French physicist 
Jacques D’Arsonval, who originated the 
concept of power from the sea, suggested 
ammonia as another possibility, and 
there are groups studying ammo- 
nia-using sy.stems as well. 

Ammonia is in many ways an ideal 
working fluid for a sea-power system, 
because it has high vapor pressure and 
low boiling point, and would not require 
turbines quite so large as a system using 
propane or Freon; but unfortunately, 
ammonia plus sea-water makes a highly 
corrosive stuff that could eat the heart 
out of the system, and any method using 
ammonia would have to be absolutely 
leak-proof. The first systems will not use 
it, therefore; but it’s well to remember 
it. 

The sea-power system works this way. 
Hot water from the surface is taken 
down to about 280 feet deep, where it 
goes through a heat exchanger. The 
depth is chosen to keep the pressure 
differences between the insides of the 
system and the sea around it as near zero 
as ptossible, thus letting the heat ex- 
changers be constructed of very thin- 
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walled materials. Obviously the thinner 
the walls the more efficient the heat 
exchanger— and the cheaper it will be to 
construct. 

The working fluid, say propane, is 
boiled in the hot side. It passes through 
turbines exactly as would steam or fall- 
ing water. The turbines drive generators. 
On the other side of the turbines the 
fluid goes into a condenser cooled by 
water brought up from the depths to 
about 150 feet below the surface, where 
again the pressure differential is mini- 
mum. That’s all there is to it except for 
details. 

Some of the details can be important, 
of course. Some aren’t. One of the lesser 
important ones is that power is stolen 
from the system to drive the pumps that 
bring all that water through. It takes a 
lot of water, although not much more 
than a nuclear plant requires for cooling. 

The stickiest detail is: what to do with 
the power? You can’t run transmission 
lines from the off-shore station, and even 
if you could, the stations are likely to 
be located in the tropics. One would 
work quite nicely in, say. the Sea of 
Cortez, though, and it might well be 
possible to bring tran.smission lines up 
Baja California provided the juice could 
be got ashore in the first place. 

A more imaginative proposal is to use 
the power to electrolyse water, liquify 
the resulting hydrogen, and bring the 
liquid hydrogen ashore through pipe- 
lines. The pipelines wouldn’t be any 
different from those we now use for 
natural gas. In fact, other studies are 
showing that a “hydrogen economy” 
with hydrogen transmitted by pipelines 
may be the way for the United States 
to go in the near future. Most of the 
existing pipeline network could be used, 
and even the space heaters and gas stoves 
we already have would work with burner 
modification. 

Another method short of pipelines is 
to bring the liquid hydrogen ashore 
aboard ships. It’s seriously believed that 
a lot of America’s energy will in future 
come from abroad as Liquified Natural 
Gas (LNG) within a decade; the same 
kind of ship can bring liquid hydrogen 
from an off-shore power plant. 

The result is power without fuel use. 
Free power: except, of course, for the 
costs of construction, which run higher 
than those of conventional plants. 
They’re very favorable compared to large 
fast-breeder fission plants, though, and 
with rising fuel costs the economic ad- 
vantages of sea-power systems begin to 
be quite high. 

It’s not only power without fuel use, 
but power that’s absolutely pollution- 



free. What the sea-power plant does is 
about what happens naturally off the 
coast of Chile: large quantities of cold 
bottom-water upwell to the surface. The 
flow of cold water along the bottom from 
the poles is increased, but the sea is so 
large and the amount of power taken 
from it so small in comparison, that 
oceanographers probably won’t be able 
to notice any difference at all. 

That cold water upwelling has its ad- 
vantages, though. The cold bottom water 
is nutrient rich. It produces fantastic 
plankton blooms, resulting in very high 
fish production. Over half the ocean fish 
of the world are caught in areas of natu- 
ral upwelling; artificial upwelling will 
bring with it easy fish production. That 
leads to cheap proteins— and most of the 
world is not calorie starved so much as 
it is protein starved. Kwashiokor and 
other protein-deprivation diseases are 
important enough to be the subject of 
an article of their own, but one of their 
main effects is a permanent lowering of 
intelligence level. More proteins in early 
diets will cure that, possibly resulting in 
enormous benefits to a lot of developing 
countries; and the amounts of protein 
that could be produced due to the ar- 
tificial upwellings that would come with 
really large sea-power plants would be 
significant in that fight. 

In places where the plant would be 
close enough to shore to make piping 
in fresh water economically attractive, 
the sea-power station has an added ad- 
vantage. A 100 MW plant would produce 
about 60 milliort gallons of fresh water 
a day. The principle is much the same 
as that used by the Navy’s “water- 
makers” aboard ship: warm water is 
vaporized in a flash (vacuum) evaporator 
and condensed by using some of the cold 
water flowing through the system. Ob- 
viously this would be most attractive to 
tropical islands, but there are many 
places where there are deserts near the 
warm seas. Some of those deserts can 
be made to bloom. 

Transmission of power from nuclear 
plants off-shore— “electric whales,” one 
imaginative company calls them— is al- 
ready being studied and methods for 
accomplishing it are being developed. It 
would make a great deal of sense to 
continue that development— but also to 
look into sea-power, which has the po- 
tential of being the cheapest and least 
polluting method of generating elec- 
tricity ever discovered. 

It’s as if we had a 90 foot waterfall 
stretching across the entire border from 
Canada around to Mexico and back; 
an inexhaustible source of renewable 
energy waiting to be tapped. O 
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from page 90 
he gagged. 

“Look, maybe we had better get you 
a doctor,” Nash said. 

Balin shook his head. “The tape.” 

Nash signalled with his hand, and the 
lights dimmed and the television screen 
lit up. The scene was a narrow road 
winding through a town. There were a 
few people on the road, some leading 
livestock, some pushing carts. 

“Stratford-on-Avon?” Nash asked. 

Balin coughed and nodded. 

Abruptly, the screen went blank. Balin 
groaned and rasped loudly, “Watch 
Watch. ” 

Another image appeared on the 
.screen. It was the inside of a house or 
a shop. The lighting was poor and details 
were not discernable. 

“Here he comes.” Balin croaked. 
“Shakespeare. ” 

There was a single collective gasp 
from the roomful of English scholars. 

A man walked slowly into view on the 
left side of the screen. He was visible 
only as an outline against the dim light 
filtering in from the side. He was carry- 
ing what looked like a large dish. 

“Are you sure that’s ShakespeafS?” 
Nash said. 

Balin nodded, then dropped his head 
into his hands and began to weep. 

“What’s wrong?” Nash asked ear- 
nestly. 

Balin lifted his head, and his blood- 
shot eyes were wet. He sniffed. 

Shakespeare stopped before a bolted 
door, pushed the bolts aside. The camera 
moved closer and swung around until 
the door was in the center of the screen. 

Balin’s chest heaved and he sucked in 
air noisily. “Well . . .” 

Shakespeare pushed the door open. 
The room inside was large, and light 
streamed in through a number of win- 
dows. A small table stood in the middle 
of the floor. 

“. . . well, you know how some people 
.say that if you put six monkeys in front 
of six typewriters and had them type at 
random . . .” 

The room was suddenly filled with a 
shocked babble. 

“. . . eventually they’d type the complete 
works of Shakespeare . . . 

Shakespeare walked into the room, 
placed the plate on the table. 

“. . . and you know how most myths are 
based on fact?” 

Something about three feet tall came 
over, hopped up on the table, and picked 
a banana off the plate. It balanced a 
portable typewriter in the crook of its 
arm. 

“His name is Bonzo,” Balin said. O 



THE TEACHER 

from page 63 



rellian Confederation, I hadn’t gotten 
much sleep on that trip, and I must have 
been pretty groggy. Surprised he hired 
me, everything considered. 

One thing I’ll give the Mevelite credit 
for. He came right to the point. “I want 
to hire you, your ship, and an explora- 
tion crew. I’ve been told you’ve visited 
R’klva.” 

“Not exactly visited. 1 was part of the 
team that set up the R’klva-5 station, but 
I didn’t see much else of the planet. As 
1 understand it, you’re a historian, 
though. What could you possibly want 
on R’klva? There’s no history there. 
Nothing intelligent, home-grown or im- 
ported. has ever lived there except for 
the research station.” 

Canham shifted his eyes around the 
room, not speaking for long Lccinarra. 
then: “I’m going hunting there.” 

I couldn’t help it. I laughed. “Hunting 
for what? Bacteria? Two-steb-long 
lizards? The biggest animal on the whole 
planet would lit in your pocket. And it’d 
probably die of heart I'ailure if you did 
put it in your pocket.” 

“It’s worth ten-thousand Rarv. good 
Mevelite Parv. for you to set up the 
expedition the way I have asked.” 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t, I he whole 
thing was just too ridiculous. T he Meve- 
lite was willing to pay live times the 
going rate to go on a hunting expedition 
to a planet which had nothing to hunt. 
I just sat there and watched as Canham 
reached into his pocket and pulled out 
ten one-thousand Parv chits and dropped 
them to the desk top. 

“All right,” 1 said as I shook hands 
with the Mevelite. 

N ow. looking at the little Mevelite 
crumpled into a relaxer, frantically 
clutching some sort of fuming 
drink. 1 wondered just how far I 
was willing to go for money. An 
expedition, even to as basically 
safe a place as R’klva, was no place for 
a madman. 

Canham looked up at me, started to 
speak, stopped, then: “I’m sorry, but if 
you knew how important this expedition 
is to me. you’d realize how I feel, and 
why I’ve made certain demands. I’m not 
mad. nor am I a fool.” 

“Why don’t you try telling me just 
what we’re here for, then?” 

“I’ve been waiting for this all my life,” 
Canham said. “I’ve dreamed about this 
ever since I began training as a historian. 
I’ve devoted my whole career to finding 
the one most valuable creature in the 
universe.” 

“Come on, Canham. Let’s not be 



melodramatic. There’s no animal on 
R’klva worth the trouble of picking up.” 

Canham finished his drink in one long 
gulp, got another from the bar. and took 
another long drink. “Well, I’m looking 
for one. More accurately, a creature. A 
being that’s supposed to be a myth, be- 
cause no one’s seen it. But it’s real. The 
only reason it hasn’t been seen is that 
the last remaining few 1 don’t know 
how many there might be are right here 
on R’klva, where there’s no one to see 
them. No one to confirm that they actu- 
ally exist. No one to interfere w ith w hat- 
ever it is they are doing. 

“1 didn’t tell you this on Mac’Ullu 
because, frankly. 1 was afraid you’d re- 
fuse the job. You were the only qualified 
ship and expedition master I could find 
who knew the area and was free. That’s 
why I ottered such handsome pay.” He 
looked directly at me for a long moment. 
“Sir, tonight we are going to capture an 
Elder!” 

I must say I’m rather proud of the self 
control 1 showed. “Why, how inter- 
esting.” I, too, took a long pull at my 
wine glass. And I wondered how many 
Canham had finished before my arrival. 

“Oh. 1 know you think I’m joking.” 
Canham said. “But they do still exist. 
“I’ve studied them for almost a hundred 
Selem. and I know they’re here, on 
R’klva. They must be almost extinct 
now. but there was a time, long before 
your race or mine reached the stars, 
when the Elders must have ruled almost 
the entire known universe. Gradually 
they have died out, until now they are 
only a myth on most planets.” 

“You sound as if you’re actually 
serious.” 

“Of course I’m serious. You don’t 
think 1 travelled all the way to Mac’Ullu, 
spent all that money on you and your 
men. and let myself be pounded to a 
pulp driving out here as a joke, do you?” 

“A person who believes the Elders still 
exist might do anything.” 

“1 told you. I’ve been studying them 
for a hundred Selem. I’ve crossed and 
recrossed this galaxy, and visited the 
Zum’blk galaxy, gathering evidence. 
Look at me. I’ve given my life and my 
health to this. I’ve read every book, 
traced every source, visited every histor- 
ical site. I’ve spent Selem sitting in li- 
braries. and more Selem trying to make 
sense out of the few machines they left. 
I’ve visited the Imperial. City on G’rath, 
and tried to decipher the Book of the 
Elders. 1 know more about the Elders 
than any other being in the universe. 
And 1 know two things that no one else 
knows. Where they are to be found, and 



what it is they want most.” 

“I know one thing.” I told him. 
“Leaving aside the question of your san- 
ity. if you go out there trying tp catch 
yourself an Elder, we’re going to find 
ourself trying to get back without the 
V’lee. Like 1 told you before, they 
haven’t yet developed very far. While 
we know of the Elders as a race which 
came long before us. to the V’lee they’re 
still gods, and it isn’t wise to tamper w ith 
a beings’ god. 

“ The Elders are not gods, nor are they 
superstitiori,” Canham yelled at me. 
“1 hey’re a historical fact. They’re real. 
And they still exist. Here. On R’klva.” 
“Okay. Let’s say. just for the sake of 
talking, you’re right. How do you pro- 
pose to capture one? A member of a race 
that was spanning the stars before our 
races even existed. A member of a race 
which had been around for at least ten- 
billion Selem? A being which belongs 
to a race which has been around that 
long isn’t going to just walk into camp 
and say, ‘Here 1 am.’ ” 

“No, you’re right, it won’t surrender 
easily. It won’t be caught w ithout a fight. 
But over and over again, the records, the 
histories, the legends and myths, say one 
thing. An Elder cannot resist any form 
of information storage. Be it a profes- 
sional storyteller, an engraved stone tab- 
let, a skin scroll, a book, or an electronic 
recorder, for some reason information 
storage acts to attract Elders. In almost 
every legend of a mortal being destroyed 
by an Elder, information gathering and 
storage plays a key role.” 

“And that’s why you brought along 
the Salandish information unit?” 
“Right. It’s the most advanced, the 
most compact and yet the highest capac- 
ity. information storage and retrieval 
unit ever built. If it’s information storage 
ability that attracts the Elder, then the 
Salandish unit should bring them on the 
run.” 

“Canham, you’re stark, raving mad. 
Tomorrow morning, at first light, we’re 
packing up and moving back to the sta- 
tion.” I didn’t wait for a reply, but turned 
and walked out of the tent, mentally 
swearing to myself that I’d never again 
head up an expedition without knowing 
evcryiliin^ before leaving Mac’Ullu. 

I don’t know how long I had been 
asleep, or what really woke me up. 
1 laid there, still and stiff, the instincts 
that had made me a good expedition 
leader coiled, waiting for some slight 
sound or smell to make the night real, 
to dispel the dreams. 

After a moment I sat up and tried to 
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Was it really an Elder which had killed his 
employer and sent him fleeing into space, or just 
a terrible nightmare from a forgotten hell? 
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shake the fuzz of the wine from my head. 
1 turned on the light next to my lounger, 
got up, and dipped my face into the tepid 
water in the basin. Then I took a port- 
able light and stepped outside. 

I checked Canham’s tent first. It was 
empty. I cursed the little Mevelite in soft 
whispers and began to pick my way 
across the rock towards where the trap 
for a nonexistent Elder had been set. 
Around me the night was stiff-black in 
silence, ripped only by the slight crunch 
of my boots on gritty rock. 

At the entrance to the trap I stopped 
and directed my light towards the tell- 
tales. The power to the force fence gen- 
erator was off. 

Canham was inside. He was lying on 
his side, crumpled on the rock like a pile 
of gravel. He was still breathing, heaving 
great gulps of air into his tiny frame. 

I crossed to him and kneeled down. 
“Canham,” I said. “Canham. can you 
hear me?” I laid a hand on the little 
Mevelite’s shoulder and tried to turn him 
over, but Canham curled tighter around 
himself. I shined the light into the little 
historian’s face, and it was then I saw 
the burn-marks on his forehead and 
skull. 

Canham’s lips moved. “Storage . . .” 
he whispered. “Mind storage. It didn’t 
want the unit. It wanted me . . .” Then 
his face relaxed and his eyes glazed green 
with death. 

I started to pick Canham up. then 1 
heard a sound— a chuckle. For Leemarra 
I froze, then I swung the light around, 
towards the information unit. The unit 
itself had been ripped open, components 
scattered about inside the enclosure. And 
there, next to the case, was the being— the 
Elder. 

Again there was the sound— a 
chuckle?— a laugh?— a sound beyond my 
comprehension. And with the sound my 
body unfroze and 1 launched myself 
through the gate. 1 almost flew over the 
ground between the knoll and the camp, 
and I did fly the last Varram to the 
supply truck. The engine caught imme- 
diately, and with throttle open full I fled 
from the camp, the V’lee in the back 
of the truck shreiking with fear. 

Eight Oomarra later we were back at 
the station, and another Oomarra found 
us in space, on our way back to 
Mac’Ullu. 

T he Mac’Ullute reached for a piece 
of fruit while silence filled the 
room. Finally, unable to stand the 
suspense any more, one of the cubs 
spoke: “But, sir. What happened? 
Was it reallv an Elder? And what 



did it want? Didn’t you ever go back 
to find out what it wanted? Why did it 
want the Mevelite?” The questions just 
seemed to pour out once the one cub 
had broken the dam. 

The Mac’Ullute looked at us for long 
moments, and even the youngest cub 
among us could read sadness in his look. 
Then he spoke: “Yes, I think it was an 
Elder. And I did go back, finally, Selem 
later. I had to. And for what I found, 
you’re just going to have to wait to find 
out. That’s another story, for another 
day.” 

H e was a good being, that Mac’Ul- 
lute. We cubs seemingly could not 
provoke him. no matter how 
thoughtless our actions. Of course, 
there were outside provocations 
which would ignite a flaming 
anger in him, such as when the desert 
Jee would slip into the landscaped 
grounds and rip up the flowers and 
shrubs, which they felt were an affront 
to the clean surface of Jeeona. And. in 
those days, there were also those who 
came to steal from the outworlders, and 
who found the grounds of the Mac’Ul- 
lute mansion a tempting target. Many 
of them also found that the Mac’Ullute, 
despite his age, still had defenses and 
the mind to use them. 

Our hive was across the thoroughfare 
from the Mac’Ullute mansion, a location 
not desirable by Jee standards because 
of the taint of water vapor which often 
escaped from the landscaped grounds. 
While most cubs loved the free water, 
our parents could not stomach it, and 
avoided it whenever possible. 

For eight varram the wall lined the 
thoroughfare, sealing the Mac’Ullute’s 
hill off from the rest of Jeeona. the trees 
and shrubs and grasses showing dimly 
through the translucent stone. No Jee 
could have climbed that wall without 
disturbing the defenses the Mac’Ullute 
had built, but we cubs knew two ways 
in. The first, of course, was through the 
front gate, which was always open to us. 
But, of more appeal to a cub was a small 
break in the wall, hidden from the home 
itself by a small building which housed 
the converter that supplied the water for 
the grounds. 

Almost every visit to the Mac’Ullute 
was made through that entrance, a bit 
of adventure whetting the appetite for 
the tales of adventure he would relate 
to us later that afternoon. We probably 
could have obtained his permission to 
come in that way, although we were sure 
that if we asked he would put a sentinal 
oti the break to make sure that none but 
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They were desert Jee, fanatics from one of 
the old tribes come to cleanse their world 
of the stink of the outsider. 



cubs came through. But that wouldn't 
have been near as much fun. Plus, by 
sneaking in we felt we had earned the 
right to roll in the lush grass, soaking 
up water, and nibble the succulent leaves 
which abounded along the wall. 

Sometimes, after absorbing all the 
water our bodies would hold, we'd slip 
up to the edge of the stream which ran 
through the grounds, there to wonder at 
the sight of free water and marvel at the 
small life-forms which the Mac'Ullute 
had seeded into the stream. 

The stream was less than a varram 
across, but it was a mighty waterway to 
the cubs of a planet which had never 
known free water, a place of mystery 
and adventure the likes of which we 
could have found on no escape-tape. 
Each of us had his own place on the 
bank, our individual adventure capsules 
where we would play at visiting strange 
and often terrible places planets of stars 
so far from Jeeona not even their light 
could pass through the thousands of 
marravarram of dust. And it was there 
that we played the game of Capture the 
Elder, making up our own endings to 
the story of the Mac'Ullute's adventure 
on R'kiva. 

The Vrm knew that we sneaked in, 
where we came in and where we played 
our games before coming in for the af- 
ternoon of story-telling, but it must have 
had a soft spot for Jee cubs, for it never 
reported us to the Mac'Ullute. never 
chased us away, never interfered with 
our games. Indeed, it never even directly 
indicated it knew we were sneaking in, 
and thus it never ruined our pleasure 
in doing something we knew we 
shouldn’t be doing. 

One day we were on the ground, play- 
ing our mind-games near the stream, 
when, suddenly, there were six strange 
figures, all clad in the full-length dust- 
brown robes of desert Jee, standing Just 
across the stream, looking at us. Our 
play-actions froze at the sight of those 
strangers. 

Meeva, my hive-sib, was first to react. 
“Issan,” he 'pathed. still crouched in his 
spot on the stream bank, “they are desert 
fanatics. They've come from one of the 
old tribes.” 

Even though I had never seen anyone 
from an old tribe before, I knew instantly 
that he was right. The six must have 
slipped in through the same break we 
had been using. Probably they had seen 
us using it, and we were the direct cause 
of the invasion of the private grounds. 
There was no telling what damage they 
might do because of us. But, frankly, 
right then I wasn't worrying about how 



they might hurt the grounds, or even the 
Mac'Ullute. I was worried about how 
they might hurt me! I was worried about 
the fact that they were still standing there 
on the other side of the stream, staring 
at us, saying nothing. 

“What do we do now?” 1 'pathed at 
Meeva. trembling. 

“Nothing!- Don't do anything. Just get 
up slowly. We'll try to get out before 
they think of something to do to us.” 
I remember hoping that those men of 
the old tribe were not from my father- 
hive, that they would not be able to 'path 
us from the other side of the stream. 
Meeva and I rose to our feet, slowly, 
as one, all the time watching the group 
which was still standing rock still. Sud- 
denly I knew that they were from an- 
other fatherhive. and that as we were 
standing they were 'pathing among 
themselves, and I was too far away to 
overpath their deliberations. 1 wondered 
how long it would be before they 
reached some decision. 

“Now walk backwards.” Meeva or- 
dered. I did as he said, and we started 
our retreat, still facing the desert fanat- 
ics. When they saw what we were doing 
they apparently made up their minds on 
a course of action, a course which 
seemed it was going to involve us. 
whether we wanted to be involved or 
not. One of them, the one I took to be 
their leader, 'pathed strongly for us to 
stop. And, strangely enough, we obeyed 
him instantly. 

That strong 'path was the only signal 
they were to make. Immediately after- 
wards all six of them began to wade 
across the stream, heading towards us. 
Completely irrelevently, I remember 
thinking that their fanaticism against 
free water and parklike grounds didn't 
seem to extend to a prohibition against 
coming in contact with the water them- 
selves. Without really thinking about it 
Meeva and I resumed our backwards 
flight, and for three or four varram we 
were two slowly moving bands, making 
equal progress. 

It was eerie. And to make it even 
worse, the sun had moved behind one 
of the growths which I later learned were 
called, appropriately enough, cloud- 
trees. and the grounds were plunged into 
a shadow light Jee eyes were not adapted 
to. Meeva and 1 knew we stood no 
chance of getting either to the home or 
the front gate before the fanatics caught 
up with us. so, without even 'pathing 
about it, we circled slowly, heading back 
towards the break through which we had 
entered the grounds. But. again almost 
as one, we realized that we couldn't even 



make it that far without being caught, 
and at the same moment we both 
thought of, and 'pathed of. the converter 
building. We turned as one and ran for 
it. 

The converter building was a small, 
foreign-substance shed that stood in the 
center of a very overgrown area, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a grove of 
trees. The fourth side butted against the 
wall. We reached it and plunged inside 
through the partially open door, but we 
were too late to do anything about 
blocking the door once we had it closed, 
and there was no latch. Only half a 
varram behind us were the fanatics, al- 
ready upon us before we could even 
search for something with which to block 
the door. Without much elfort they were 
able to push the door open against our 
strength. They came piling in and were 
all over us, slapping and spitting and 
tearing at our clothes. 

I began to strong 'path for help, but 
the harder I 'pathed the harder they hit 
me. Then Meeva broke free and dashed 
through the door. He must have thought 
he had made it, but he didn't reckon 
with the two who had stayed outside. 
They caught him and began pummeling 
him with their fists and feet. The others 
dragged me out into the open and kicked 
me to the ground. For a fleeting second 
I saw that Meeva was being strangled, 
and 1 began to struggle harder than ever, 
convinced to the bottom of my being 
that I was in a fight for my very life. 
Each leemarra felt as if it had been 
expanded into a lifetime of blows and 
I was destined to struggle with those 
creatures from the desert hell of my 
ancestors forever. 

That's why I don't remember when 
it was that the Vrm was upon them. All 
of a sudden I was not feeling any further 
blows, and when opened my eyes I 
couldn't believe what 1 saw. The Vrm 
had singlehandedly ripped them off our 
backs and was chasing them away, its 
usually tender nature churned into that 
of a rock beast. 

When those of the desert were a good 
distance away, heading towards the main 
gate where the defenses would catch 
them and hold them for an order-team, 
it turned its attention to us. Through my 
pain and fright I saw its strangely shaped 
body bend over mine, then its hands 
touched my head and my pain was gone. 
And. an immeasurably short period of 
time later, so was my last hold on con- 
sciousness. I woke much later to find 
myself back in my hive with one of our 
healers bending over me, and a question 
in my mind of how much I had dreamed 
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The Jee cub had been chosen for a mission 
not one in a biiiion couid compiete, and he 
wasn’t even sure he couid without dying. 



after losing consciousness, and how 
much of what I thought had happened 
had been real. Had the Vrm really 
reached into my mind deeper than any 
Jee could ’path and soothingly smoothed 
away the hurt, or had it been an illusion 
that came on as consciousness faded? It 
wasn’t the kind of question a cub is 
equipped to ask. much less answer, but 
over the selem the question never left 
my mind for long. But, for some reason 
I never understood, I never mentioned 
it to anyone else. Yes. I told them about 
the old tribe raiders, and the attack on 
them by the Vrm. but never about what 
I thought the Vrm had done to my mind. 

T he selem passed, and while I still 
visited the Mac’Ullute. it was re- 
ally the Vrm I was going to see, 
and we became as close as it is 
possible for two dilferent races to 
become. I’d visit its living area and 
would sit and day-dream while it con- 
centrated on its duties. Duties which 
were evidently totally of a mental nature, 
since I never saw it doing any manual 
work around the home. It did, however, 
spend much time each day alone with 
the Mac’Ullute, and after each’ session 
the tiredness would be obvious in its 
carriage, and soon I could see the- reac- 
tion even in its alien features. 

As we became friends the:re was noth- 
ing I kept from it, at least nothing except 



the one most important question I had 
to ask. We’d hash over my problems in 
the hive, in school, in my developing 
interest in one of the hive-queens. We 
discussed everything except what I 
wanted to discuss: what had happened 
in my mind the day it had touched me. 

It knew, of course, that the question 
was there, that it had been bothering me 
ever since the afternoon of the fanatics. 
It knew that no Jee had ever experienced 
such a thing as an emotional ’path, a 
deep ’path, and that I still wasn’t sure 
that it hadn’t all been a dream. Finally, 
I had to come right out and ask it— what 
had happened that afternoon? I did it 
in a joking way, in a light mood, but 
we both knew that the question was 
serious. 

“Issan,” it said, using the trade tongue 
despite the fact that it could 'path as well 
as any Jee, “do not ask me now. When 
you have passed your tests and become 
an adult, then there will be the time and 
need for you to learn more.” Even in 
that serious statement it used com- 
edy-inflection, making a joke of it. 

’Pathing humor, 1 asked, “What dif- 
ference is there between me now and 
me two selem from now. after I’ve 
passed my tests? Could it be you’re just 
putting me off?” 

“No. I’m not putting you off, Issan,” 
it said, suddenly serious. “But I need to 
explain to a man, not a cub. More than 




that I cannot say.” 

Impatient as I was, with that I had 
to be content. 

T he old Mac’Ullute was dwindling 
fast. His plants went on blooming 
powerfully in the transplanted 
sample of his homeland, but his 
strength and clarity of mind were 
running down, sliding down the 
slippery corridor of time, unable to fight 
back against death. 

He never told us the conclusion of his 
story about the Elder, and most of the 
cubs who were there for the telling grew 
up and concluded that the story was just 
that— a piece of fiction made up by a 
master storyteller. And. as pragmatic 
adults, they didn’t care that they had 
never heard the end to that particular 
fairy tale. At least most of them didn’t. 
There were those of us. though, who still 
wondered if it was a story, or a report, 
never completed. * 

When he died we were all sure the 
Mac’Ullute representative on Jeeona 
would do something to insure that the 
Vrm would have another home, but the 
representative refused to claim it along 
with the Mac’Ullute’s other property. 
The Vrm was left, an alien on a world 
nature had not equipped it for. 

I talked to it as. with formal Mac’Ul- 
lute ceremony, its dead master was dis- 
persed. 

“My friend. I’m sure I can help you 
find a job in one of the outworld resi- 
dences. or maybe in one of the more 
advanced hives. Don’t worry, though, for 
I’m sure something will turn up.” 

“Yes. little Issan, something will turn 
up. Something already had, and not 
working for someone else. I’ll spend the 
rest of my days working with you.” 
“But Vrm,” I objected, “I have no use 
for you. nor would my hive let me keep 
you. We aren’t desert Jee. but we aren’t 
that advanced yet.” 

“You don’t understand, Issan. You are 
not to keep me. I will keep you, just 
as I kept the Mac’Ullute, and others 
before him. and probably others after 
you until I find the one who can com- 
plete my mission in this universe. Per- 
haps you are that one, or perhaps you 
too will die, like the Mac’Ullute. But you 
have been chosen, and you must serve.” 
“M ission? Serve? What are you talking 
about?” I ’pathed. I began to back away 
from it, fearing that perhaps the passing 
of the Mac’Ullute had deranged its 
mind. 

“Come with me, young Issan. As the 
Mac’Ullute told stories for cubs, now I 
will tell you a story for an adult.” The 



Vrm turned and moved swiftly from the 
room, out into the street. I followed, 
intrigue overcoming my fear, and the 
Vrm led me back to the Mac’Ullute 
home, across the grounds and to the 
stream where I had played as a cub. The 
converter was still going, and water still 
flowed, supporting the life-forms which 
could never have evolved on Jeeona. We 
settled on the bank, me in my accus- 
tomed spot, the Vrm where Meeva had 
dreamed of far away places. The Vrm 
looked at me. and with a sharpness I 
could hardly believe thoughts began to 
take form in my mind, thoughts forming 
a story of a universe I could hardly 
believe existed. 

Y ou remember,” the Vrm began, 
“selem ago, the Mac’Ullute told 
you a story about his expedition 
to R’klva with the Mevelite histo- 
rian in search of one of the mythi- 
cal Elders? Well, in case you’ve 
wondered, that wasn’t just a story. It was 
fact. It actually happened to him, just 
the way he described it. He never got 
around to telling you the next part of 
the story, though. What happened to him 
when he went back. For he did go back, 
back to the very campground where that 
creature had killed Canham. 

“Everything was pretty much as he 
had left it. selem before. There isn’t 
much weather change on R’klva, and 
practically no soil or sand to bury things. 
The only real change was in the body 
of Canham. which had decomposed. 

“The Mac’Ullute thought about trying 
to repair the ripped-apart information 
unit, to use it as bait. But he didn’t have 
to. The Elder came to him without bait. 
I came to him.” 

“You’re an Elder?” I couldn’t help 
myself. My question carried both a note 
of incredulity and a hint of ridicule. 

“Yes, little Issan. I’m an Elder. And 
laugh while you can, for soon your 
laughter must stop and your training 
begin.” 

For several eternity-long leemarra the 
Vrm looked at me, radiating an almost 
palpable wave of compassion. 

“Billions of selem ago. so long ago 
that life had not yet been started on your 
planet, my race evolved and moved out 
into space, through the home galaxy, 
through neighboring galaxies, and fi- 
nally throughout the universe. Unfortu- 
nately, my race was one which needed 
a goal to survive, and once we had 
reached the ends of the universe, once 
we had seen all there was to see, we 
began to die. Not just individually, but 
die as a race. 



“Your race doesn’t yet have the num- 
bering system to define how many of 
us there were at the highpoint of our 
expansion. But by the time the first 
lizards, your ancestors, were beginning 
to look around the surface of Jeeona, 
there were less than a hundred-million 
of us left. Today there are less than a 
hundred. Were it not for the ruins we 
left behind, the races of today’s universe 
would not even know we existed. 

“We few are alive because we have 
a mission— and when that mission is fin- 
ished we, too, will be finished. When 
my race reached the limits of the uni- 
verse, when we had visited every star, 
examined every planet, we had a defini- 
tive answer to a question which had been 
asked by philosophers and scientists 
throughout our history. The question of 
whether or not there was intelligent life 
in the universe besides us. The answer 



There was more to the 
universe than any of 
them knew, and only 
the teacher could show 
them the way to all 
they were missing. 



we found was that there was not.” 

“But,” I couldn’t help interrupting, 
“there are thousands— hundreds of 
thousands— of different intelligent races 
we Icnow about. And more discovered 
every selem.” 

“Yes, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands— no, millions— of different intelli- 
gent races. They are there because we 
created them. Your legends, and the 
legends of many other races, hold that 
the Elders were gods. In the sense that 
they, we, were your creators, we were 
gods. 

“When we had filled the universe, 
when we had finished our time, we 
found that we had discovered everything. 
There was no piece of knowledge in this 
universe that we didn’t have filed and 
cataloged. There were no more theories. 
Only facts. In this universe. But the fact 
was also known, late in our history, that 
there was more to learn, outside, above, 
beyond our universe. A whole other 
realm of existence which we could show 
existed, but which we could not explore. 
We could not explore it, even visit it, 



for the individual mind was not capable 
of comprehending it. Our computers, 
linked together, could show it was there, 
but that was all. Only a race mind could 
explore that new realm, and that was 
beyond us. Too many hundreds of bil- 
lions of selem of evolution had made 
us what we were, and we could not 
change. 

“But there was one thing we could do. 
We could create. The secrets of the cre- 
ation of life and intelligence had been 
solved during the middle-age of my race. 
The genetic engineering necessary to 
create life-forms with minds which could 
meld together was known. The challenge 
was there, and we accepted it. 

“We created you! You, and thou- 
sands— millions— of other races through- 
out the universe. It was the greatest 
project of all time. Some of the races 
we created never developed intelligence, 
though. Some developed intelligence 
and used it to kill themselves. Some 
developed intelligence, but not the 
power to meld minds. Some, like the 
Mac’Ullute, had the power but it was 
not developed enough, and in trying to 
develop it I killed him. And there was 
the Canham, the Mevelite whose mind 
was burned out when I tested it. And 
there are some races, like yours, which 
seem to have developed properly. Not 
yet mature, but well on the way. Now 
it is my task, mine and my few brothers’, 
to find the right race and supply the 
three missing ingredients. 

“Without the ability to meld minds 
a race cannot enter the new realm— the 
other universe. Without the total knowl- 
edge of my race, the stored knowledge 
of billions of selem, stored in the com- 
puters which form the bulk of the planet 
you know of as R’klva, no race could 
find the new realm. And, without the 
given-by-us knowledge of the existence 
of the new realm, it would be billions 
of selem before any race rediscovered 
it. 

“The myths say that we, the Elders, 
cannot resist information storage sys- 
tems. True. We cannot, for there is a 
slight chance that some day some race 
may develop a method of information 
storage which would make the melded- 
race-mind unnecessary. But it had not 
yet happened, and I do not think it will 
happen. So my brothers and I roam the 
universe, searching for the race which 
can be trained, led— directed, into the 
race mind which will finish the dream 
my race, the human race, could plan but 
not attain. The race that someday will 
become the true gods of the universe.” 

O 
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Poul Anderson’s rebuttal to Joanna 
Russ in Vol. 2, Number 2 had an odd effect 
on me, considering that Joanna, in the 
Engiish journal Vector, for example, said 
dreadful things about me and my writing 
(e.g. my Vancouver speech) which were 
calcuiated to strike at my very deepest 
human and masculine pride (for exampie, 
she shrilled at me in print: . . the obliga- 

tory nervous/ macho assurance that he 
isn't queer, by GodI" etc.) I quote this, 
which was so to speak beiow the beit as 
a criticism of my writing, mereiy to place 
before you the obvious: that I have no 
reason to speak in favor of Ms. Russ, at 
ieast from a nervous/macho standpoint; 
Ms. Russ has in the most poiemical man- 
ner, famiiiar now to most of us, hit where 
it hurts, far off target, to make her point, 
even at the cost of strewing the iandscape 
with the wounded and puzzled corpses 
of otherwise reputable SF writers unac- 
customed to such unfair attacks (for ex- 
ample, she identified my long, complex 
and very heavy, even religious Vancouver 
speech, which as I said in my Vertex inter- 
view (Vol. 1 Number 6) was the "most 
important thing I'd ever written” as my 
"rape articie."). These are the tactics of 
bitter fanatics, and I can understand Poul 
Anderson, as well as others in the field, 
rousing themselves from their slumbers 
wanting to hit back. 

And yet— I think, after reading what Poul 
said in his article in Vertex in response 
to Joanna (and Poul has been a personal 
and dear friend of mine since 1952, longer 
than virtually anyone else I know— longer 
than wives or children or even my 
agerrO— his response, which is superb, 
and because it is superb and probabiy 
could not be bettered, I suddenly realized 
that beneath the anger and polemics and 
unfair tactics, which remind me of my old 
Left Wing girl friends when they were mad 
at me for whatever reason— under ali her 
manner of expressing her views, Joanna 
Russ is right. And Poui and I and the rest 
of us are wrong. Off hand I see this as 
an opening reason to abruptly reconsider 
our unquestioned and even smug attitude: 
science fiction is notorious for failing to 
deal with human relationships; as Stanis- 
law Lem offered in an article, which I 
mentioned in my speech, a time might 
come when a man (I suppose— I hope, 
anyhow— deep in space and aione in a 
ship) might try to rape a sewing machine. 

I found this idea funny, and my amusement 
maddened Joanna. Now I think she was 
right, aithough at the time my own defen- 
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siveness, matching hers, prevented me 
from seeing why and how she was right. 
Science fiction must get its ass off those 
cold and even psychotic preoccupations 
about "men raping sewing machines," 
because this is not just a silly idea, unwor- 
thy of our reading about it seriously or 
Lem or anyone else seriously writing about 
it; it is not just another lousy plot-idea, 
as I had thought when I read it in his article 
in S.F. Commentary and spaced-out 
iaughing, but because it embodies the 
basic fiaw, the dreadful vacuum in science 
fiction. My God, have we come to that? 
In our history of writing? Yes, we have, 
and because we are alienated, not from 
the sky (we write and gabble on and on 
about the stars and planets, orbits and 
ships and thrusts and communications 
systems, all that cold and dead stuff) but 
are alienated from the earth, the chthonic 
soii from which life, our life, sprang long 
ago. And that life, let us face it, is Woman. 
In our stories, we as writers are almost 
universally (except perhaps for Ted Stur- 
geon) simply incapable of (one) imagining 
the need of deaiing with man-woman rela- 
tionships as prime factors in our novels 
and yarns, and (two) if someone outside 
the field points this out to us, weli, we 
are without the skill, the insight, the expe- 
rience with life itself, to put women in. And, 



to compound it, the nitwit readers, the 
fans, fail to see anything missing if the 
hero is alone with others like himself: a 
pure metallic revolving mind in a body that 
needs only to excrete and then reprocess 
for his own consumption what we usuaily 
are glad to void. 

So Joanna is right— in what she believes, 
not how she puts it forth. Lady militants 
are aiways like Joanna, hitting you with 
their umbrelia, smashing your bottle of 
whiskey— they are angry because if they 
are not, WE WiLL NOT LISTEN. We are 
too sure of ourselves, as witness Poui's 
article-in-response. His articie was lovely. 
Literate and reasonable and moderate and 
respectable, and worthy in all respects 
except that it was meaningiess, by virtue 
of the fact that it was just so much space 
gas. It was like telling the blacks that they 
only "imagined" that somehow things in 
the worid were different for them, that they 
oniy somehow "imagined" that their 
ne^s, its articulations in our writing, were 
being ignored. It is a conspiracy of silence, 
and Joanna, despite the fact that she 
seemed to feei the need of attacking us 
on a personal level, shattered that silence, 
for the good of us all. I have long said, 
science fiction may touch the sky but it 
fails to touch the ground. If by "ground" 
we substitute the time-sanctioned symboi 
and reality ot woman, then maybe science 
fiction will begin to turn out stories related 
to realty— not power fantasies where you 
sit at the command module and press 
buttons and watch screens and talk ratio- 
nal educated talk, but hug and kiss and 
iove and hold and (are you ready?) make 
sexual love. And, above all, respect, as 
your equal, the lady you love. She de- 
serves it; she is entitled to it, in our fieid, 
in all fields. Joanna, I resent being told 
I'm worried about being queer, especially 
in print (not "queer in print” but "being 
told in print”), but if your attack serves 
to make us aware of you and your pre- 
viousiy-considered second-class group as 
our equals, our peers, our friends— then 
i'll take it. Like a man. 



With warm regards, 
Philip K. Dick 
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